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y'T is on record that when a certain gentleman named 
Mahomet arrived at the summit of a particular 
hill, from which a good panoramic view of the 
city of Damascus was obtained, he observed 
sententiously that as man can enter only one 
Paradise he preferred to wait and go to the 
one above. Whereupon he turned his back 
upon the pleasing landscape. 

I have never seen Damascus, and until I 
do—and perhaps afterwards—I shall persist 
in believing that had Mahomet been in my 
position a few months ago—gazing down upon 
the paradise called Glengariff, in the South of 
a Ireland—I am afraid that, with all his inspired 
—_ J anc. /i7:\. Ss i determination, he would have found it more 

: difficult to turn away. Had he, moreover, been 
enticed to sojourn in the aforesaid paradise 
of Glengariff, by an angel in a black flannel 
j H ; tricycling dress—as I was—lI feel pretty sure 
ere \ Ca Yee i] S AR that he would have placed his scruples along 

: with his dram-flask, in his coat pocket. He 
would have resolved, forthwith, that a_para- 
dise in the present is worth two in the future, 
even if no hard-headed latter-day philosophy had come to his assistance by suggesting 
that it was not clearly ordained that mundane enjoyment of an Irish Paradise was of 
so sinful a nature as to preclude the possibility of future bliss. 

I cannot say that any such virtuous reflections beset my wayward thoughts, 
in the leafy month of June, 1887. I am not going to pretend that any more noble 
sentiment than pure lazy enjoyment of the then present time and opportunities led 
me to incontinently forsake every semblance of a pre-arranged programme, to the 
extent of remaining at Glengariff for an indefinite period, and undergoing no se- 
verer exertion than was comprised in the task of writing home to my toil-worn 
friends in London, telling them what a splendid time I was having, and how I 
wished that they were with me—a species of politeness that must have been ex- 
tremely comforting for them to reflect upon during the pursuit of their city-pent 
avocations. 
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POWERSCOURT WATERFALL. 


It was my honeymoon tour, and the 
angel in the black flannel tricycling cos- 
tume was my wife. We took each other for 
prose and for verse in February, when the 
inclemency of the season rendered it desir- 
able to defer the orthodox honeymoon 
outing until a pleasanter part of the year ; 
so here we were, in appropriately Irish 
fashion, enjoying our “honeymoon” four 
months after being married. 

Of course we went on a tricycle. Our 
first acquaintance had arisen from mutual 
membership in a tricycling club, and we 
should have felt quite unhappy in adopt- 











ing any other mode of 
travel. On a tandem, I 
knew, it was feasible to 
roam at will through the 
mountains and valleys 
of the beautiful Emer- 
ald Isle, undeterred by 
any harassing considerations of railway 
or coach time-tables, and free to de- 
viate from the beaten track into the 
by-ways and unfrequented parts where 
unsophisticated peasant life could be 
studied to a degree impossible on the 
main tourist routes. I had been over 
the more usually followed route from 
Dublin to Killarney, with my brother 
on a tandem, in company with a large 
party of Irish bicyclists, the year be- 
fore; and the experience had proved 
so delightful as to make me resolve 


“4, that my wife should share with me a 


repetition thereof. To be sure, she is 
i not at all a strong rider, and the Irish 
roads are neither smooth nor level. 
Still, I considered the vos as well as 
the cons, and calculated the balance in 
favor of my ability to pull her through, 
and I succeeded. 

To the American reader it may seem 
queer that a Londoner should prefer to 
go holiday-making in such a dreadful 
country as Ireland. Even among Eng- 
lish people, who ought to be well-informed 
concerning a country so near their own 
home, and forming an integral portion of 
their own Queen’s dominions, a sadly dis- 
torted idea is prevalent regarding the real 
state of the island, which some people hab- 
itually term “the distressful country.’ The 
political problem of governing Ireland has 
led to this mistaken impression, for in the 
interests of party politics undue prominence 
has been accorded to the worst aspects of 
certain phases of Irish life, and local dis- 
turbances of an agrarian nature are so 
prominently brought before newspaper 
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readers as to convey the idea of Ireland be- 
ing a very dangerous place for law-abiding 
and peaceable people to inhabit or travel 
in. The truth is that the Irish social char- 
acter is as good and quaint and admirable 
to-day as when Thackeray wrote his /rzsh 
Sketch Book ; and 1 would feel safer in 
traveling, alone and unarmed, in any part 
of Ireland, than in the districts around 
London itself. 

But this is neither a political nor a social 
essay, and I must put the break hard on, 
and steer along my proper road. 

Equipped with a tandem tricycle of the 
most modern design and staunch build, we 
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tainous roads, care had to be exercised in 
choosing a tricycle which could be relied 
upon to be comfortable on the level, fairly 
easy uphill, and above all perfectly under 
control downhill. The last consideration 
had seldom troubled me on my previous 
cycling tours, and even when riding with 
my brother I had regarded pace as para- 
mount ; but, when a fellow has a wife, c’est 
un autre chose, and it became evident that 
the featherweight three-track racing tan- 
dem, without a break, upon which we were 
wont to traverse the smooth and _ level 
gravel of Bedfordshire, would not do at all 
for the Emerald Isle. Neither, in fact, 

















ST. KEVIN'S BED, 


started from Dublin, free to ride wherever 
there was a road, free to linger at our own 
pleasure by the roadside, free to leave our 
vehicle and go afoot across heath and 
mountain and bog and wood, to climb 
rocks, to loll among ferns, to sit and listen 
to the splashing of waterfalls, or to lie and 
“ sweetly do nothing” under the shade of 
trees. In short, the only restriction upon 
our movements was to so arrange as to 
reach some reasonably comfortable abiding- 
place every evening, and this was a thing 
easy of accomplishment even in the least 
populous parts of Ireland. 

With the prospect of rough and moun- 





GLENDALOUGH, 


would a strong roadster of the same pat- 
tern serve our purpose, since we needed 
ample provision for luggage-carrying, in 
which respect our fascinating tricycle was 
deficient. So a new mount was procured 
for the occasion in the form of a four- 
wheel strong roadster-tandem, with steer- 
ing gear fore and aft, extra thick tires, and 
a powerful brake applied by both hand 
and foot of the rear rider. Over the front 
wheel a goodly “gridiron” supported a 
rectangular hamper containing the mascu- 
line apparel, a quarter-plate photographic 
camera, a box of several dozen prepared 
glass plates and various odds and ends, 
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GLENDALOUGH. 
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Between the two saddles reposed a large 
leathern valise of triangular build devoted 
to the spare garments of the wife, while its 
external pockets contained purse, pocket- 
book, pipe and tobacco, and similar articles 
usually carried in the coat pockets, and 
strapped outside it were suits of mackin- 
tosh garments which, happily, were not 
used at all during the tour, our time being 
selected in a phenomenally dry season. 
The tripod for supporting the camera 
was strapped along the vertical post at 
the back of the machine; a stop-bell was 
screwed on the rear handle-bar, and a lamp 
graced the front in readiness for any chance 
occasion upon which we might be belated. 

Certain pedals—an American invention 
which I am never tired of recommending 
—provided against the slipping of the 
feet. “Cradle” springs and “semi-racing ” 
saddles ensured a comfortable seat ; and 
the inevitable little valise containing span- 
ners and oil-can tightly strapped to the 
rear handie-bar so as not to rattle, com- 
pleted our outfit. 

As for our personne/—that was according 
to taste. Black flannel, without a vestige 
of lining, has been my own wear for years 
past, and the wife adopted the same 
material for her dress, so as to be ex 
suite. I was somewhat appalled at being 
called upon to decide the patterns for this 
all-important garment, and for days I led 
a weary life whilst pattern-sheets and 
fashion-books were being consulted and 
argued upon, whilst friends and acquaint- 
ances were being brought into council and 
enjoined to criticise the old blue serge and 
the older brown stuff cycling skirts ; but 
eventually the desired compromise between 
severe utility and graceful fashion was 
arrived at, and a very successful costume 
was the result. For the benefit of the lady 
patrons of OuTING I append my wife’s de- 
scription of the arrangement, only premis- 
ing that I disclaim all knowledge of the 
technical specification or responsibility for 
it °— 
“Material : twelve yards of thin black 
flannel about thirty inches wide. Skirt 
made with deep kilt on alpaca founda- 
tion ; scarf drapery with plain back ; plain 
bodice attached to skirt, with black leather 
elt.” 

The material proved rather warmer than 

id been anticipated, so that the only 
inderclothing worn was a “ Jaeger” thin 
wool combination with thin hose. Low 
shoes, a white straw “sailor” hat sur- 
rounded by the ribbon of our club and a 
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white silk neckerchief ;—zoz/a tout! Tan 
Swede gloves were carried, but seldom 
used, bare hands being (as I myself always 
find) more comfortable, although the heat 
of the sun was so powerful as to brown and 
even blister my wife’s hands and wrists, so 
that at one place we even bought a sun- 
shade of primitive build and astonishingly 
low price, which was stuck aggressively 
under the straps of the luggage-basket 
whilst e route, and haled forth for shelter 
when off the machine. 

How singular it is that whenever a cy- 
cling party is arranged the majority of the 
arrangers are sure to back out. In the 
present instance we were to have had quite 
a large company of friends who had been 
looking forward for months to the tour ; 
but as the time for starting drew near, I 
rather suspect that it was the fashionable 
prejudice against Ireland that decimated 
our ranks. However that may be, excuses 
were rife. The weather looked most pleas- 
ant and promising, but the artist did not. 
His artistic brow was overcast with gloom 
as he sorrowfully told me that he could 
not possibly get away from business, just 
now. And his wife said so, too. 

This reduced our party for Killarney ; 
and my spirits would have gone down but 
for the circumstance that I am, as my 
bachelor friends say, “ o2/y a poor married 
man now,” and consequently I didn’t care 
a rap who backed out so long as my wife 
and I could tandem together. ‘Two are 
company, especially when cycling.” 

Upon reaching Dublin another disap- 
pointment came upon us in the form of a 
letter from the Parson saying that he could 
not get away from his pastoral duties so 
soon as he had expected, and must en- 
deavor to intercept us at Cork or some 
other southern place. This made matters 
assume a further disappointing complex- 
ion; but “never mind: two are company, 
especially when cycling.” 

Next, our two young lady friends in 
Dublin were lost to us, their brother being 
taken very ill. This was saddening news ; 
but “two are company, especially when 
cycling.” 

There only remained to us the Doctor, 
who duly appeared at the rendezvous rid- 
ing a “Cripper” pattern tricycle and ac- 
companied by his friend The Pipe, who 
rode a rear-driving dwarf safety-bicycle. 

It was very warm, and our coats were 
soon doffed and strapped upon the ma- 
chines. At the very outset, some seven 
miles of uphill road had to be negotiated, 
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and the reflection that ‘a merciful man. is 
merciful to his beast”’ caused us to dis- 
mount and walk. It is a problem that 
scientists might well investigate why it is 
so much easier to ride a cycle than to 
push it on the level and so much easier 
to walk and push uphill. 

Our first day’s journey was to Powers- 
court Waterfall and Roundwood.  Pow- 
erscourt Waterfall is quite the Niagara of 
Ireland ; a very miniature Niagara, cer- 
tainly, being nothing more, indeed, than 
a brook tumbling headlong down an al- 
most perpendicular brown rock ; but small 
though the volume of water is, it contrives 
to splash itself into a very imposing cata- 
ract of spray, and forms the most attractive 
feature for many miles around. Visitors 
from Dublin and Kingstown and Bray drive 
over on jaunting-cars, armed with passes, 
which are furnished gratis to all respecta- 
ble people by Lord Powerscourt’s stew- 
ards. The drive through the demesne, 


from either of the roads surrounding it, is 
of several miles extent and of extreme beau- 
ty, the undulating ground being densely 
planted with an astonishing variety of 
foliage, trees and shrubs, through which a 
well-kept gravel road winds to the water- 
fall, going steeply down a zigzag course 


from the beautiful avenue at the Ennis- 
kerry entrance, and then along a nearly 
level stretch for two miles, terminating in 
a broad stretch of greensward, surrounded 
by steep wooded cliffs. On one side the 
brook brawls along its bed among disor- 
dered brown boulders, and in front the sil- 
very streak of the waterfall glistens in the 
sunlight, in striking contrast to the brown 
rock and green foliage by which it is 
hemmed in on each side, sheer away up to 
the very summit of the precipitous cliffs, 
crowned with dark and sombre trees. 

As a very special favor, our admission 
ticket was inscribed with the unusual addi- 
tion of a permit to pass out of the estate 
by way of the “ Ladies’ Drive,” which 
turned out to be a steep zigzag road, longer 
and steeper than the one we had come by, 
and of an abominably rough and loose sur- 
face. ‘Timber-hauling was responsible for 
the destruction of the surface ; and it took 
us several hours of alternate pushing and 
resting ere we reached the top. 

Nevertheless, we were repaid for our 
labor. The views of enchanting scenery 
which were continuously unfolded to our 
gaze as we went higher and higher were 
alone worth the journey to Ireland. Even 
though we had such extreme physical exer- 


tion in getting the heavily-laden machines 
along, we could not help congratulating 
ourselves upon the circumstances compel- 
ling us to stop frequently and drink in the 
beauties of the landscape, albeit The Pipe 
was heard to mutter something about a de- 
sire to drink in something more “tastable.”’ 
When the summit of the incline was at 
length reached, the road wound round the 
precipitous sides of a gloomy lake of so 
ghastly an aspect that my wife was fain to 
shut her eyes until a more cheerful pros- 
pect came into view. Although so high up 
above the valley, this lake was encircled by 
lofty and frowning heights, and the water 
seemed like ink, so deep were the shadows. 
At last we came to the boundary of the de- 
mesne, where a tall iron gate was presided 
over by an ancient whose barefooted and 
raggedly-garbed children ran out at the 
sound of our bells and vied with each other 
in racing to see who could reach the gate 
first. ‘This was the least-used entry of all 
the gates on the demesne, and situated in 
a particularly lonely spot miles away from 
any other habitation ; and the people in 
charge of it must live veritable lives of 
hermits, seeing not a soul for days to- 
gether, and perhaps not a dozen strangers 
in the course of a year. 

So fatiguing had the severe hill work 
been, during the extremely hot day, that 
upon reaching the village of Roundwood it 
was decided to stop there for the night and 
proceed to Glendalough on the morrow. 
We were fairly and comfortably tired, and 
thoroughly satisfied with the day’s enjoy- 
ment, and the wife was highly priding her- 
self upon having done more walking that 
day than in any week for a long time pre- 
viously. 

After such a severe initial experience of 
Irish hills, our ride to Glendalough was a 
delightful experience. Nearly all on a 
gentle gradient downhill, with a good sur- 
face, it was the deau ideal of a pleasant 
spin, and my front passenger was enabled 
to keep her feet at rest nearly the whole 
way. Arrived at the village named after 
the “ Glen of the Two Lakes,” we stabled 
our cycles and proceeded on foot on an 
exploration of the Seven Churches and the 
Glen itself. A first-class hotel stands close 
to the “ Churches,” and a very small fee 
secured .the services of the guide, who 
prides himself upon havirg had the honor 
of conducting the Prince of Wales over 
the Glen.- Guides, as a rule, are regarded 
as unmitigated bores ; but our experience 
of this specimen was decidedly pleasant. 
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Such a good-humored young Irishman as 
he was, and so thoroughly in earnest in as- 
suring us of the miraculous attributes pos- 
sessed by this stone and that rock; such 
legends and lies, and traditions and absur- 
dities, he was never at a loss for, nor was 
any superstition too preposterous for his 
credulity. 

The “ Seven Churches ” are in a greater 
or less state of decay, only the largest be- 
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tradition being silent on the subject. They 
vary in size and design, but are, as a rule, 
about a hundred feet in height, fifteen feet 
in diameter at the base, and capped by 
sharp cones. This one at Glendalough is 
so cleanly preserved that it might be sup- 
posed to be a modern erection. Its door 


is some fifteen feet from the ground, and 
the masonry is very solid, the diameter 
slightly decreasing the higher it ascends— 














A KILKENNY ROAD. 


ing preserved in anything like repair, and 
nothing but a dwarf wall or two indicating 
where others stood ; but the relics pre- 
served in the.chief building are of absorb- 
ing interest to students of ancient Irish 
history, old stone carvings and portions 
of ancient sculptures being invested with 
abstruse legends of King O’Toole, Saint 
Kevin and the Lord Nozoobesides. 

Close to the church stands one of the 
most perfectly-preserved of the many 
Round Towers which are dotted all over 
Ireland, and which are so mysteriously 
constructed as to have baffled archzolo- 
gists to satisfactorily explain their purpose, 


like a factory chimney. One such tower, 
at Ardmore, instead of tapering, is built in 
five cylindrical sections, like a telescope. 
its conical cap being partly destroyed and 
standing out of the perpendicular through 
having been struck by lightning. They 
are usually built close to churches, and 
based upon the limestone rock, and a sur- 
vey of one of them, near the Cathedral at 
Cloyne, revealed its formation to be divided 
into stories by seven offsets, and built of 
yellowish-brown sandstone, in sprawled 
rubble-work and not in courses, with a 
small portion of limestone and a few 
blocks of red sandstone used at the facings. 
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Although built upon the limestone rock, 
the stone of which it was built must have 
been procured from a considerable distance. 
The stones of the doors and windows alone 
are hammer-dressed or chiseled. 

The Glen of the Two Lakes is grand in 
its sombreness. ‘Two miles in extent, and 
half a mile broad, its two lakes are sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, on whose pre- 
cipitous sides grow the same marvelously 
luxuriant thickets of trees as give such 
a pleasing tone to all these Irish land- 
scapes. On one side of the larger lake a 
capital road has been built by a mining 
company, but on the opposite side there is 
no foothold, the rocks rising sheer from 
the water’s edge. Here—accessible only 
by boat—is a small cave some twenty feet 
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above water-mark, to which entry can 
only be gained by a difficult and danger- 
ous clamber up a sharply-shelving bare 
and smooth rock. This cave is called St. 
Kevin's Bed, and tradition says that St. 
Kevin used to make it his solitary. her- 
mitage. Legend saith, too, that a certain 
fair but frail damsel sought to woo and 
win the saint from his austere asceticism, 
and succeeded in making her way to the 
cave, but her amatory advances were cru- 
elly repelled by the saint, who cast her 
off the edge of the rock into the lake be- 
neath. And to this day the guide will es- 
say to sell you tiny fragments of the rock, 
with the solemn assurance that they will 
act as an infallible charm for the cure of 
—toothache! . 


[To be Continued.] 


THE PALACES OF CLOUDS. 


THE palaces of clouds in grandeur rise, 

Built by that wise and mighty Architect ; 

The fretted spires, with gold and pearl bedecked, 
Glint in the sunlight from the tempered skies : 
Hung there in Heaven, they seem a Paradise, 
Fit dwelling-place for souls, with dross unflecked, 
Whose aspirations nevermore are wrecked, 

But now is reached the goal of each emprise. 
What though the ruthless storm in fury sweep 
Away the splendor of that heavenly scene, 

Nor leave a trace behind its giant might ? 

The same Majestic Hand that lulls the deep 
Shall turn to smiles the tempest’s wrathful mien, 
And raise to life a City just as bright. 


Clarence H.’ Urner. 





AFTER TROUT IN CANADIAN WATERS. 


BY SAMUEL M. BAYLIS. 


MONG the many “ills that flesh is heir to” is 
one—if it may be termed an ill—that at- 
tacks alike the young and the middle- 
aged, and spares neither gray hairs nor 
bald heads. While in some respects its. 
characteristics resemble those of certain 
diseases, that engraft themselves where 
existing conditions of diluted blood or di- 
lapidated frame render the system suscep- 
tible to attack, it differs from them, and is 
peculiar, in the fact that its ravages are 
mostly confined to those natures that are 
cast in a finer mold, and it scornfully passes 
by those of a “baser sort,” who enjoy a 
comparative immunity from contagion. 

Strange to say, that although the “ Fac- 
ulty” numbers many victims among its 
most distinguished members, the Pharma- 
copeeia provides no remedy for the malady. 
It is not as bad as seasickness, nor as de- 
bilitating as lovesickness, that drags its 

weary length along, and finally leaves the sufferer, possibly “clothed and in his right 
mind,” but otherwise in a state of unsatisfied emptiness and general collapse. It is 
rather feverish in character and intermittent in attack, but has one symptom in 
common with the latter disease that impels the patient to protest, with Orlando, “I 
would not be cured”— in short, it is the “ Trout fever!” 

Who has not had it? Who is ever free from it? Who does not look for it as reg- 
ularly as the returning warmth of the early summer gives new life to the blood so long 
congealed by the frosts of winter? Who does not feel its first insidious advances as 
he takes down his “greenhart” or “split-bamboo” from its bracket and lovingly 
brushes off the dust with his best silk handkerchief, gives a few turns to the reel, 
just to hear the old familiar click, or tenderly smooths out the ruffled feathers of 
some of his favorite “killers?”” In imagination again wading the same old stream, or 
on the secluded lake carefully balancing himself on the improvised raft or more 
‘luxurious skiff, indifferent alike to pouring rain or beating sun, he eagerly strives, 
by the well-known tactics, to induce the wary water-sprite to “come and be killed.” 
Yes, my friend, you and I know all about it, don’t we? We've been attacked so often 
that we recognize the symptoms at once, but, like sensible men, instead of fighting 
the inevitable, we proceed to take the case in hand. 

True it is, there are some people who can complacently congratulate themselves 
upon being free from all danger of arriving at such a maudlin condition. Their idea 
of the proper enjoyment of a holiday is to get themselves up in the immaculate costume 
of the ball-room; to appear as “symphonies in black and white’ in the nightly 
“crushes” at “the Springs.” These know nothing of the delights of flannel shirts and 
old clothes, or the dolce far niente after the a/-fresco lunch, when pipe and story 
exhale a flavor that time has not affected. ‘They would look upon the homeward tramp 
through the silent woods with the heavy load of precious fish and other “truck” as 
“unmitigated humbug,” or at least as something they are well out of. 

With such your true fisherman has nothing in common; in his kindness of heart 
and broad charity for all that the craft enjoins, he trusts to circumstances to place 
the Philistine within reach of those influences that tend to produce a better frame 
of mind, and impel him, at some time, to pause in his engrossing hunt after the 
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But, “ Enough of moraliz- 
ing,” you say, “it’s fish we’re 
after.” Well, as I have the 
floor, pipes, camp-fire, and 
other accessories being un- 
derstood, and the editor’s 
permission and your kind 
indulgence being granted, 
we'll proceed to swap stories, 
and commence with mine. 

The close of a sultry sum- 
mer’s day—‘‘the fever be- 
ing hot upon us’’—finds us 
wending our way down to 
the dock of the Richelieu 
company’s elegant steamers 
that nightly ply between 
Montreal and Quebec, those 
two queen cities of the north 
in whose defense and praise 
swords have been drawn 








‘““WE TICKLE OUR FLAGGING STEED.” 


mighty dollar—to forget for a while the 
claims of customers, clients, or creditors, 
and turn his back on the treadmill round 
of the work-a-day world, and his face to 
those quiet paths, by river or lake, where 
peace and contentment have their home. 


and mightier pens than mine 

been wielded. Their feet 
are washed by the noble St. Lawrence, 
that lovingly yields such willing homage, 
and proudly performs thexmenial part of 
burden-bearer of the tribute that the na- 
tions bring to enrich his regal mistresses, 
already embarrassed with the wealth of 
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memories that cluster round an historic 
past, when self-denying sons and daugh- 
ters of the Church, chivalrous soldiers, far- 
seeing statesmen, and earnest patriots laid 
broad and deep the foundations of their 
country’s history. 

After a comfortable supper, and a more 
comforting smoke on the moonlit deck to 
the soothing accompaniment of the vio- 
lin and harp of the gentlemen from sunny 
Italy, we turn in. After a sound sleep, we 
wake in the morning just as the steamer 
rounds the point under the guns of the cit- 
adel of Quebec. ‘The morning sun mean- 
while gleams brightly over the sparkling 
river, shining through the intermingled 
spars and rigging of the scores of ves- 
sels moored under the cliff or anchored in 
mid-stream, and flashes again from the 
dazzling tin roofs, touching up the dis- 
tant foam of Montmorency Falls with a 
beam of light, the whole making a picture 
of wonderful beauty, ever new and never 
to be forgotten. 

As the train is waiting, the transfer is 
quickly made, the baggage being left to 
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imity to several trout lakes in the neigh- 
borhood, are the powerful magnets that 
yearly draw us so many miles from home. 

The counties of Kamouraska, Temis- 
couata, Rimouski and Gaspé in Quebec, 
Restigouche and others in New Brunswick, 
bordering on the State of Maine, may well 
be termed the sportsman’s paradise. It is 
here the lordly salmon has his haunts; 
here the moose and caribou roam over 
their native wilds, and trout lakes and 
streams may be counted by the hundred. 
One might safely get off at almost any sta- 
tion in the district named, and with a port- 
able boat and camping outfit, strike back 
into the country from five to twenty miles 
and discover a lake for himself that had 
never been disturbed with the cast of a 
fly, and by using a little judicious “ in- 
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FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


the tender mercies of the “smasher,” but 
the precious bundle of rods and the “e¢ 
ceteras”’ we carefully deposit, with our own 
hands, in the. Pullman. 

At last we are off, our objective point 
being are tired seaside resort about half a 
day’s run from Quebec, on the /ntercolonial 
Railway, whose combined attractions of 
invigorating sea air and water, and prox- 


fluence” with the simple cu/tivateurs, se- 
cure their good-will and co-operation, with 
permission to fish in any lake that may be 
on their land. 

“ But,” as the darkey preacher said, “‘ we 
wander from de subjec’,” and, in fact, have 
now had-time to reach the end of our rail 
journey. On alighting, we find the stolid 
face of “‘mine host” looming up on the 
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platform, and jumping into one of the 
antiquated rattletraps that here serve as 
carriages, we settle down for the five-mile 
drive to the “Sea View House,” on the 
shore. As the tide is in, and the afternoon 
warm, we take our first plunge in 

the sea, coming out with a glow and 

an appetite, and a warm spot in our 
hearts for all mankind. 

After tea and a short time spent in 
renewing old acquaintances, we ad- 
journ to the “smoking-room ”’ on the 
corner of the veranda, where our 
party speedily settle in their minds 
that life is too short to waste in 
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It is usually understood at the “Sea 
View” that when people go off fishing 
they go to the lake—a well-known spot, 
easy of access, and in consequence compar- 
atively “fished out ’—but the aforesaid 

Isidore has thrown out hints on a 
former visit of an Eldorado where 
the fish were swarming one over the 
other in their anxiety to be caught. 
And the size! “Oh, mon Dieu/” 
The French tongue failed of words to 
express the magnitude. We hadthere- 
fore made preparations to make an 
early trial of the simple-minded 4adr- 
tant's veracity, as well as to relieve him 
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“iT’s FISH WE’RE AFTER.” 


frivolity, and that the business in hand— 
fishing —admits of no delay; that the 
prospects for a good day to-morrow are 
excellent, and that “go a-fishing” we 
will. Mine host is consulted, transport 
arranged for, an early breakfast by day- 
light agreed upon, and—we “go to bed, of 
course,” you say. Oh, no! not just yet. 
A scheme of dark conspiracy is afoot to 
outwit the “ other fellows,” and we take a 
walk up the road to find “Isidore,” on 
whom we depend for success. 


of the responsibility of a solemn promise 
to show the place to no one before we had 
tried it. We found him housed in the 
wigwam of a party of “ sauvages” for whom 
he was working, and who were then em- 
ploying their spare time in making basket- 
work for the visitors, whose money they 
condescended to accept in return. We 
quickly made him understand that we 
would pick him up in the morning, and 
that “mum was the word,” then home 
we hied us to dreams of fish. 
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Morning finds us up bright and early, 
and the breakfast provided by our kind- 
hearted landlady is quickly stowed away. 
Lunch-baskets are filled, rods, overcoats, 
and achange of nether garments packed in 
the cavities of the “ buckboard,” and not 
forgetting our pair of “ boeufs ” (than which 
there is no better foot-gear for the sports- 
man—light, strong, easy to the foot, and, 
when properly made, quite water-proof), 
we climb aboard, with a parting shout that 
induces the sleeping inmates of the hotel to 
growl a malediction on the heads of our 
noisy crew, and startles our ancient plug 
into a sufficiently lively state of mind to 
carry us with a rush over the short stretch 
of heavy, sand-covered road along the 
beach and up the little hill at the end. 
Passing the fir grove, we reach the first 
big hill (one out of many we shall have to 
wrestle with on our journey), at the top of 
which we find Isidore, whose impedimenta 
consists only of his woodsman’s axe, the 
usefulness of which will become apparent 
when we require a raft to be made on the 
lake where boats are unknown. 

We pause for a moment to cut a “ per- 
suader” from a convenient hazel-bush, 
then “All aboard!” again, and turning off 
at the post-office, we strike straight back 
and make for the “ height of land,” which 
we reach after a laborious pull, then again 
turn to the right along the narrow “ con- 
cession” road, brushing off the morning 
dew from the overhanging foliage and 
startling a stray hare that has come out to 
sun himself. 

Our road crosses several likely streams 
that suggest possibilities of a good catch 
of the dainty little brook trout, but which 
we now regard with supreme indifference. 
Then it leads us a chase up hill and down 
past a long, straggling line of familiar 
whitewashed, sloping-roofed farm-houses 
that dot the landscape at intervals from 
Quebec to Gaspé, one serving as.a model 
for all the others, and each furnished with 
the same pattern of snapping cur, most 
valiant in bark, but whose usefulness other- 
wise is not apparent. 

Presently our guide exclaims: “ Ze v'/a, 
m'sieurs, Cést I’ place ict,” and we pull up at 
the door of his friend’s farm-house. Here 
information as to our farther progress is 
obtained, and permission hospitably given 
to drive over the farm-road(?), along which 
we carefully pick our way, jolting over 
“corduroy” and stones, and dodging the 
stumps that thickly strew the edge of the 
path, monuments of departed greatness. 


We drive as far as we can, or rather 
walk alongside, chaffing the poor martyr 
pilloried on the buckboard who was elected 
to pilot the craft. Then unhitching the 
horse and turning him loose in the pas- 
ture, we don our tramping boots, and 
shouldering the divided load, we begin 
our tramp of a mile or so to the margin 
of the lake. : 

This is indeed a lovely little spot of 
glistening water, sunk as it were in the 
hollow of the surrounding tree-covered 
hills, which dip gradually down to the 
water’s edge and form a fitting background 
to the picture. The lily-pads and rushes 
that here and there appear look promising 
spots to throw a fly at, but the extreme 
smallness of the sheet of water causes us 
to be skeptical of the results, seeing which, 
our mentor hastens to reassure us : “ Crain’ 
pas, m’sieurs—crain’ pas, i'y a beaucoup 
d’ péches en dedans,” to which we respond 
by making preparations for the attack. 

One of the party, who has a penchant for 
that sort of work, starting to wade, is 
quickly dissuaded from that mode of war- 
fare by nearly sinking out of sight in the 
soft, deceptive bottom, and, in the absence 
of boats, there is nothing for it but to make 
that friend of shipwrecked mariners—a raf. 
The remains of one that had been used by 
the “natives”? was discovered and quickly 
repaired, poles cut, and two of us launched 
out upon it, leaving the rest to wait till 
another could be put together by our 
handy man. The ease with which this 
was done, with nothing but an axe to cut 
down the logs, which are fastened together 
by withes of the slender branches of trees, 
would have been an object of admiration 
had we not had other matters to attend to. 

To one not accustomed to this mode of 
navigation, the task of making the circuit 
of a lake on a small raft of logs, in the 
face of quite a little breeze, with no better 
propelling power than a long sapling, and 
having to look after a rod and line of your 
own, and at the same time have due re- 
gard to your neighbor’s, lest a careless step 
should spoil the prospects of the day’s 
peace, would appear well calculated to 
make one pause. But a few attempts soon 
found us sailing along as unconcernedly as 
an Ottawa raftsman, and coming to a likely 
spot near a shoal, we drop our stone an- 
chor, jam our poles down through the logs 
to steady her, and prepare for the supreme 
moment of the first cast. “Carefully, now! 
Just at the edge of those lily-pads,” and 
down they drop right on the spot. The 
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“THAT FRIEND OF SHIPWRECKED MARINERS—A RAFT.” 


flies are scarcely wet when with a sounding 
splash a good-sized trout seizes a fly and 
hies off with a rush, making music as he 


goes. He is quickly brought up, however, 
gently played a while, and gradually drawn 
within reach of the landing-net, when the 
transfer is made with proper dispatch from 
his native element into our basket. 

And so the sport goes on. Those on 
the rafts paddle or pole up and down and 
across the lake, anchor at the likely places, 
and fish all over to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned and the repletion of our 
fish-creels. 

As the sun gets high we go ashore and 
seek a shady spot for our midday lunch, 
which we enjoy as a lunch only can be 
enjoyed under such circumstances. After 
a rest, and the inevitable pipe, we go at it 
again, till, tired out, we make for the land- 
ing-place, and prepare to pack up and start 
forhome. The fish are emptied out under 
the trees, and as they lie all mixed up to- 
gether, hot disputes arise as to who caught 
the big ones. These settled —or tempo- 


rarily suspended—the fish are “douched” in 
the lake, and carefully laid in the baskets, 
with ferns and grass about them—needless 
to say, the big ones wot in the bottom— 
then, shouldering our loads, which are 
heavier than when we started, we begin 
our homeward journey. 

We are pretty well tired out, and the 
lonely drive in the deepening twilight is 
not conducive to hilarity. But soon the 
lights of the village loom in sight, and we 
straighten up, tickle our flagging steed, 
and bring up at the door of the hotel with 
as much style as our dilapidated appear- 
ance will permit. The fish-baskets, of 
course, are produced, duly inspected and 
commented on according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of each. The young ladies, “ Poor 
littlethings!”” The “other fellows,” “ Lucky 
dogs!” The papas and mammas, “ What a 
nice breakfast we’ll have to-morrow—thank 
you so much!” Mine host, taking his cue 
from the latter, “ Hope you will vo again 
soon!” To which we reply, “So say wE 
ALL!” 
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SoutuH of the Mohawk River, and as near 
central as to its position in the State of New 
York as the shape of the State allows, is the 
beautiful. County of Otsego. The scenery is 
such as is repeated in many portions of the 
Eastern and Middle States, pleasantly rural, 
with meadow land, hop fields, orchards, all well 
cared for and trim. Its high and sometimes 
thickly wooded hills, with limestone 
strata protruding from the rugged 
slopes and dark ravines, save the 
country from the charge of monot- 
ony. These wild features show the 
neighborhood of the great northern 
wilderness and Adirondacks on the 
northeast, and of the Helderbergs 
on the east. Its streams and lakes 
abound in fish, the forest ‘and lake 
shores in small game. The glory 
of elk and deer has departed, but 
sufficient field remains for the 
sportsman who is not absolutely 
bent on malarious bogs and mos- 
quitoes as concomitants of his 
sport, while here, at the altitude 
of 2,000 feet above tide-water, 
cool breezes temper the summer 
heat. 

The inhabitants speak fondly of 
this pleasant region as “Old Ot- 
sego.” Inany other country “old” 
would be ill applied, for the first 
patent, which gave the lands where 
Richfield now stands to a yeoman 
proprietor, was dated 1754. His 
Gracious Majesty George II. was 
to receive the important consider- 
ation of one barleycorn for one 
thousand acres of the wild forest land, with streams and lakes yet unnamed and un- 
tamed. What the monarch did with the barleycorn is unrecorded. What the yeoman 
did with the land is a matter of history. He subdued its savagery and divided it into 
parcels, which he sold for tidy sums of sterling money. At present the wealthy New 
York or Boston gentlemen who attempt pitching their tents or building cottages on 
the pleasant slopes of Richfield hills, find that no barleycorn or peppercorn equivalent, 
not even with the addition of the “pair of fat fowles” annually, specified in so many 
old leases, will suffice, but that real estate, though not prohibitive in price, is sought for 
and valuable. 

But all that has been said of the country so far, might be said as well of many 
another fair and fertile tract of hill and valley land. If it were all, the numerous fine 
hotels and cottages, the parks and drives, the steamers on the lakes would never have 
been rendered necessary. Nature bestowed a gift upon Richfield that enhanced her 
attractions a thousand times, which did not wait for a white discoverer. At the foot 
of an ancient pine-tree, in the heart of a dense forest, gushed from, its bed of rock 
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a “medicine” spring, to whose healing waters a dusky tribe of pilgrims trooped 
long before the advent of the fashionable crowds that now make it their resort. 
Priestcraft took possession of the “medicine waters,” and a hoary old impostor 
made his dwelling upon one of the twin islands in the neighboring lake, one of the 
loveliest spots about Richfield. He did not allow the spring to be approached without 
suitable incantations, and we may be sure, propitiatory offerings of maize and furs for 
his own benefit. The rites are somewhat different now, incantations being out of 
fashion, but the votaries of the spring find approach to it expensive as of yore. 
It is a comfort to know that in the midst of a violent storm the island of the 
prophet went down into the crystal waves of Lake Canadarago, freighted with all its 
extorted treasures, and the spring was free for a while to work its marvelous cures. 
The remaining island in this beautiful lake, only three-fourths of a mile from the prin- 
cipal hotels, has become, partly in consequence of the disappearance of its twin, a 
popular object of pilgrimage. Divested of legend, it appears that within the memory 
of man, a robust little island of from seven to ten acres has actually sunk out of sight 
in the waters of the lake ; a fact from which geologists will draw their own deductions 

about caves and subterranean streams in the underlying strata. 
The spring continued to be known to settlers and visitors long after the disap- 
pearance of the Wizard of Canadarago. In 1821 twenty-five persons spent the “‘season”’ 
at Richfield, now famous for cures 
wrought on rheumatic subjects and 
others afflicted with diseases amena- 
ble to mineral water treatment. A 
gentleman prominent in political 
life just after the war, Gen, Frank 
E. Spinner, writes, in a private let- 
ter: “A little over fifty years ago, 
when Sheriff of Herkimer County, 
while riding from Little Lakes to 
Mohawk, I was attracted by a 
strong odor of sulphur. I dismount- 
ed, hitched my horse, climbed over 
a log-and-rail fence, and found the 
spring overlaid by rotten logs. The wood of the 
logs was as black as ebony. I put a piece in my 
overcoat pocket, and the coat was hung up 
at my home. After a few days I 
found the stick of wood lying on 
the floor. On investigation it was 
found that the sulphuric acid con- 
tained in the wood had eaten a 
great hole in my coat. At that 
time, as I now recollect it, there 
Br USMABLAY at was no house within half a mile of 
a the spring, and your beautiful lake, 
and your now far-famed spring were both called 
Canadarago. What a pity the name had not been 

continued for both!” 
A little boy was once sent with friends for a long 
summer’s day at a resort noted for its sulphurous 
waters. When he returned at night his doting mother asked, 
“ Well, Phil, what kind of a day have you had?” 

“ A very bad-smelling day,” was the emphatic reply. 

At Richfield Springs they manage better. The healing 
springs are discreetly housed, and no votive, crutches are hung 
above the fuming fountains. We have spoken all along of 
“the spring,” because the Great White Sulphur is emphatically 
the spring; but the whole country is rich in mineral waters. 

adios , The White Sulphur is now the property of T. R. Proctor, the 
VAN HORNESVILLE FALLS, ° . ~ ° 
sikh SecuerEtD SaninOk. well-known proprietor of the famous Spring House. The spring 
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is enclosed, and its waters are taken according to medical prescription, hot or cold, as 
a beverage, or in the form of baths. The guest of a day would not suspect from the 
movement and gayety of the throngs around him that. here invalids resort for health. 
The health seekers are only a fraction of the summer guests. Here are sportsmen with 
rod and gun, wheelmen with their spider-web steeds, and lovers of manly exercise, while, 
to give zest, here are found all the attractions of society. Richfield is too various to be 
vapid, but it cannot escape being fashionable. The wilderness has its charms, but it has 
also mosquitoes, coarse food, long tramps, more than a hint of malaria, and a bed of 
hemlock tips is as rheumatic as romantic. Richfield is one of the most attractive of 
our Northern resorts, its name is uttered in the same breath with Newport and Saratoga, 
and there is much here to draw these crowds besides the seductive sulphur cup for the 
invalid, and the attractions of the ball-room and opportunities to display her fine feath- 
ers for the society belle. Brief holidays are here our portion. I speak for men of 
business in crowded New York or intense Boston, and we are glad not to further ab- 
breviate our play-time by a long and severe journey. 

From Boston there is but one change, at Albany. From New York you have choice 
of two roads, and can breakfast at home and sup at Richfield. You can go to any 
one of many fine hotels, or you can invade a tidy and well-kept cottage, and there is 
no law to prevent your pitching gypsy tents upon the side of Waiontha, 
in the dark recesses of Panther Mountain, or in sight of the clear mirror 
of Lake Canadarago, if you refuse beds of down and the culinary tri- 
umphs of the chef. 

Such campers will probably be at Richfield for the shooting 
and fishing, rather than the sulphur bath and german, so here 
are a few timely words about the sport they may expect to 
find. From the first there has been enterprise shown in 
stocking the numerous lakes and 
brooks. Twenty-five years ago 
Messrs. Lewis & Berthick stocked 
Canadarago with lake trout from 
the cool waters of Otsego Lake, and 
lake trout, white fish and black bass 
from the State hatchery were put 
in plentifully fifeeen years ago. A 
trout stream called the South Co- 
lumbia was stocked with forty thou- 
sand brook trout two years ago. A 
group of lakes, called Little Lakes, 
three miles from Richfield, have a 
great variety of fish. Five brook- 
trout streams within eight miles is 
not bad. The fly-fisher finds his best 
grounds in the numerous streams of 
Miller’s Mills, only eight miles away, 
while Fly Creek and others are near- 
er and almost as good. Lake Cana- 
darago has a great variety of fish : 
trout, pickerel, perch, black bass, 
oswego, rock and strawberry bass, 
not to mention the tribe of suckers, 
sunfish e¢ id omne genus. ‘There are 
a few old fishermen here “ to the 
manner born.” ‘These old hands 
will become familiar to the eye by 
looking over the shoulders of the 
artists busy in every romantic nook. 

As an amateur once said, “ Get one 
of these fishing fellows in your fore- 
ground ; he stands still better than a 
cow.” From these members of the ‘te Gomenenons. 
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patient craft, when you have made their ac- 
quaintance, you will hear stories that would 
have brought Izaak Walton to Richfield— 
stories of long summer days spent by the 
side of a babbling trout stream, while your 
fly floats down amidst the light and shade, 
till, splash! and you have landed your 
struggling victim with more satisfaction 
than has been afforded by many a pro- 
fessional triumph. 

The shooting for all our native species 
of grouse, duck, other water-fowl, and all 
small wood game is good. ‘The whole re- 
gion was a favorite hunting-ground of the 
Indian tribes, and after the war of the 
Revolution, one of the most striking char- 
acters in Richfield history, Panther John, 
returned to live and die in his old loved 
haunts. A savage of the sternest school 
of savagery was Panther John, and he has 
impressed his name upon the wild moun- 
tain that still, wooded to its top, overhangs 
the southern shore of the lake. In its 
proper place we should have said that the 
neighboring Lake Otsego boasts of a va- 
riety of bass said to be known in no other 
finny circle. It is the creed of Coopers- 
town that no other waters are cool and 
clear enough for this aristocrat of the 
lake. Certainly its flavor gives the epi- 
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cure a new sensation, and it affords good 
sport. 

In your tramps about Richfield you 
may see what appears to be the siihouette 
of a gigantic cricket. It approaches rap- 
idly ; man and wheel separate themselves 
to the vision; it is a bicyclist, perhaps 
the veteran E. A. Hinds himself, the oldest 
bicyclist in old Otsego, and the president 
of the Cycling Club. The Waiontha Club 
are star riders, and have connection with 
the L. A. W. They have reorganized for 
1888 strictly on a wheeling basis. The 
club has a membership of thirty, though 
only three years old. ‘The captain is 
August Kinnie, another noted wheelman 
of that section of New York State. They 
are a strong club as to their record. E. 
A. Hinds is not only president of the local 
club, but local consul of the L. A. W. He 
spent last winter in San Francisco with his 
wheel, and had, to quote his own expres- 
sion, “a royal time” in California and 
Colorado, riding all over those States. He 
rode his wheel from Denver to Colorado 
Springs, Manitou Springs, and through the 
Garden of the Gods, and came home 
through the Southern States, visiting all 
the principal cities. ‘There are about sixty 
wheels and seventy riders in Richfield. 










































The roads around Richfield are 
good, and on the wheelman’s fa- 
vorite trails there are no more as- 
cents than are needed to break 
the monotony. The run around 
Lake Canadarago, twelve miles, is 
very delightful and level, with the 
exception of two or three short, 
sharp hills. Another favorite run 
is to Cooperstown, via Warren and 
Otsego Lakes. Bicyclists are not- 
ed for their courtesy and readi- 
ness to make the roads pleasant to 
brother wheelmen, and the mem- 
bers of the Waiontha are no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

As for other means of killing time, no- 
where are they so plentiful. Lake Cana- 
darago, of which the poet might have 
written : 

‘*On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads her snowy sail,” 


is large enough not only for a steamboat, 
which plies its daily round, touching at the 
widowed Island, whose mate went down 
into the dark tide long ago, and conveying 
picnic parties to favored points, but for a 
whole fleet of little boats. You may char- 
ter one for fishing purposes, or a consti- 
tutional row, and explore quiet wooded 
bays and shady nooks choked with pond- 
lilies and blue pickerel weed with as much 
sense of solitude as if the little city of 
summer people were miles away. Many 
smaller lakes are dotted between this and 
Lake Otsego. There are no continuous 
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LAWN-TENNIS IN SPRING HOUSE PARK. 


waterways for canoeing, but the _last- 
named lake gives a good course for races. 
A brilliant regatta was held upon Lake 
Canadarago two years ago. 

Coaching is greatly in vogue, and to see 
the earnestness with which this pleasant 
sport is pursued recalls what Dickens and 
De Quincey wrote of coaching when it had 
the serious dignity of a means of travel. 
What spirit and zest were in it then! what 
adventures, as one “traveled by mail” 
over these very hills! The ancient stage- 
coach lumbered along with Beauty inside 
and her baggage in the boot, no longer ago 
than the days of Cooper, for the main 
arterial road of the State, the Cherry Yal- 
ley Turnpike, passed through this locality. 
The charms of the wayside scenery en- 
courages cross-country driving. Every 
summer families from New York come 
here in their own carriages, realizing the 
pleasures celebrated 
in Black’s ‘“ Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton.” 
Drag-hunting, too, of- 
fers its charms to lov- 
ers of exercise, and the 
original American pic- 
nic flourishes under 
every green tree, and 
leaves, from season to 
season, its desolating 
traces of egg-shells 
and empty bottles in 
the fairest wood re- 
treats. 

To the sports of 
forest and field which 
we have been describ- 
ing, must be added 
those which Richfield 
furnishes more _par- 
ticularly for her sum- 
mer guests and the 
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occupants of the various hotels and cot- 
tages. Some enterprising New York gen- 
tlemen, who return here annually, have in- 
augurated races, which take place in July 
and August in the Driving Park, and draw 
numbers of transient visitors from Utica 
and the neighboring towns. ‘The liberal 
management renders Richfield race-days 
attractive to the country round. 

At the Spring House are well laid out 
tennis courts—indeed, all the hotels and 
cottages make provision for tennis, and 
clubs abound. A grand tennis tournament 
marks the culmination of the season, and 
rival clubs from Cooperstown and other 
places enter the lists. Some of the most 
experienced tennis players in this country 
gather laurels in these contests. 

A good measure of the growth and im- 
provements in Richfield is afforded by the 
changes that have taken place in her hotels. 
The first hotel to accommodate summer 
visitors was the Spring House, built in 
1823. Its name arose naturally from the 
Great White Sulphur in its grounds, which, 
still without rival, was then the only spring 
spoken of. Its guests could scarcely ex- 
ceed a score in number. It has been noted 
down to the present owner of that title, for 
the high character and position of its pro- 
prietors, and one of these early hosts, on 
becoming a member of Congress, leased the 
house for $500 a year. Now, not to note 
changes in detail, its forty feet of length 
has grown to six hundred! A beautiful lake 
surrounds it, enclosing grarid old shade- 
trees, fountains, summer-houses and tennis 
courts; croquet and archery grounds, 
with spring-house, bath-house and summer 
theatre grouped near by. 

To every convenience and luxury known 
to the modern hotel the taste of the present 
proprietor has added many of the charms 
of an elegant home. The Mew York 
Home Journal says of the main draw- 
ing-room of the Spring House, that “ it is 
probably the most beautiful to be seen in 
any summer hotel in America.” And of its 
park, that it is “the beauty spot of Rich- 
field.” Its score of guests has swelled to 


annual hundreds, and the most distinguished 
men and women may be met here at some 
time during the season. 
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The New American, another of Rich- 
field’s best hotels, also possesses a spring, 
and the only one whose waters share with 
the White Sulphur the honor of complete 
analysis. It was discovered in 1865. The 
house has itself been considerably modern- 
ized. It has very recently passed from 
the ownership of Mr. Uriah Welch, of the 
Mitchell House, Thomasville, Ga., to that 
of Mr. E. M. Earle, of Earle’s Hotel, New 
York. This enterprising boniface has thor- 
oughly overhauled the premises, partly re- 
furnished the house, provided it with an 
elevator, added a commodious billiard-room 
and attractive café, and it is said that he 
has only begun his improvements. 

Many other hostelries there are. Coop- 
erstown, with its legendary, literary and 
historical associations, is so near a neigh- 
bor, that the two places are frequently 
spoken of together. There is a constant 
interchange of visitors, whom Mr. Critten- 
den, of the Cooper House, receives on be- 
half of Cooperstown, with his well-known 
and widely enjoyed hospitality. 

Only incidentally have the charms of 
scenery been mentioned. They are suff- 
ciently powerful to draw the same nature 
lovers to these hills year after year. They 
have been celebrated by poets and artists. 
From the time when the silver flying shut- 
tle of the April rain begins to weave vio- 
lets, anemones, daisies, buttercups, into the 
grassy carpet of the meadows, till the grace- 
ful hop clusters swing from the tall poles 
like green banners heralding advancing 
autumn with its procession of fruits and 
flowers, every day offers its excursion, its 
drive, its row, or its shady places for saun- 
tering with a book. From the heights 
of Otsego Mountain, where the observatory 
is placed, you may see a wide expanse of 
northern wilderness dark with forests and 
dotted with steely-gray lakes. Turning to 
the east the hills of Berkshire are before 
you, to the south the rich Otsego meadows. 
In Richfield September only turns a richly 
illuminated page and holds the guests en- 
ticed by the bright fresh days of earlier 
June. Once here for sport, or health, or 
holiday, you loiter, linger, go reluctantly, 
return surely : that is every one’s experience 
at Richfield. 
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ANGLING TOURNAMENT. 


BY FRANCIS ENDICOTT. 


fi AY #IGHT in the middle of New York’s Central 
HY 3 Park is that delightful little sparklet of a 

lake, Harlem Mere. It was enlivened on the 
/ 23d and 24th of May by the presence of 
, lovers of the gentle art of angling, such men 
R as knew Walton and Cotton by heart and ap- 
preciated in their contemplative moods that 
the charms of the lake under the bright May 
sunshine had been enhanced, not destroyed, 
by the landscape gardener’s art. 

On the second day, when Dame Nature be- 
came tearful, even to the wetting through of 
those who were not provided with umbrellas 
or rubber clothing, ‘‘the contemplative an- 
gler” nevertheless sought his recreation by 
AK casting his flies for imaginary fishes which 
iN could by no possibility be caught. The oc- 

casion was the Sixth Annual Angler’s Tour- 
nament of the National Rod and Reel Asso- 
ciation, and the main feature of the two days’ compe- 
tition was the fact that five records were broken which 
were supposed to be impregnable. 

This is the more remarkable because the winds were 
uncertain and baffling on both days, making it some- 
what of a lottery to the contestants as they went upon 
the platform built out into the water, as to whether 
they could appear at their best or not. 

In the switch fly-casting—which has been called by 
sO many names that we absolutely forget them except 
by referring to our report of last year’s tournament, 
but which was undoubtedly introduced to the anglers 
of this country by the late Harry Prichard, and should 
be called, in honor of his memory, the “ Prichard cast ”’ 
—Mr. Hawes had to contend against a breeze which 
prevented his doing justice to himself, and cast but 94 
feet as against his wonderful record of 102 feet last year. 

It was supposed at that time that a fly could be cast farther by the switch than by 
the overhand method, but Mr. Leonard’s cast this year of 102% feet in the expert 
class would seem to disprove it. We have been informed confidentially of some casts 
made by these gentlemen in private which appear to show that they have yet a few 
links to let out—but casting in private and casting in public are different matters. Mr. 
Hawes’ salmon-fly cast of 138 feet needs no comment. It not only beats every record 
of measured distance, but also some apocryphal records where the Zngth of line and 
leader cast were measured and not the distance that the fly reached. 

In the minnow casting (%4-oz. sinker) for black bass, the record was beaten fear- 
fully, Mr. Frye averaging 140 4-5 feet in five casts, and ina single cast for a special 
prize, 177 1-6 feet. The heavy bass casting (2%-oz. sinker) was noticeable by the 
absence in the contest of the hitherto champions in this class, Mr. J. A. Roosevelt and 
Mr. W. H. Wood, the famous Tarpom angler. They were present in the grounds, how- 
ever, looking at the contest, and when urged to enter generously said, ‘“ Give the boys 
a chance ; when our records are broken we may try them again.”’ It will probably be 
some years before any one beats the phenomenal cast of- 260 1-10 feet, made by Mr. 
Wood last year. 
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The champion casts of this year as com- 
pared with previous years will be found in 
the following list. 
* 


* * 


A tournament was held on May 24th at 
Indianapolis, Ind., by the Fly Fisherman’s 
Club. Gen. Lew Wallace, Judge Byron K. 
Elliott and Dr. Geo. C. Hunt were the 
judges. The longest cast with the fly was 
63 feet. Mr. Gus Behmer, in black bass 
minnow casting, threw a '%-oz. sinker 127 
feet, equalling the cast of Mr. Dresel in 
the New York tournament of 1885. Mr. 
Dresel in this year’s tournament at Central 
Park made an average of 137 3-5 in five 


casts. Had it “Ben Hur” among the 
judges he might have cast farther. Gen- 


eral Wallace will not understand this. 


WINNERS AT THIS AND PREVIOUS TOUR- 
NAMENTS OF THE NATIONAL ROD 
AND REEL ASSOCIATION. 


(* An asterisk denotes that all prior records were 
beaten.) 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, AMATEUR, 


Class A, 1882—H. W. Hawes, rod 11% feet, 93 
ounces, 81 feet (R. C. Leonard cast 85 feet, but 
failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class B, 1882—R. C. Leonard, rod 11% feet, 10 
ounces, 85 feet. 

Class A, 1883—H. C. 
ounces, 80 feet. 

Class B, 1883—W. 
ounces, 78 feet. 

Class C, 1883—Thomas Pritchard, rod 10 feet, 4% 
ounces, 80 feet 3 inches. 

Class A, 1884—C. A. Rauch, rod 11% feet, 
ounces, 80 feet. 

Class B, 1884—Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet, 714 ounces, 
75 feet. 

Class A, 1885—Samuel Polhemus, rod 11% feet, 
g ounces, 74.6 feet (W. H. Goodwin cast 7 
feet, but failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class A. 1887—Gonzalo Poey, rod 10 feet 11 inches, 
8% ounces, 77 feet (Dr. George Trowbridge 
cast 81 feet, but failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class B—C. G. Levison, rod 11 feet 1% inches, 10 
ounces, §3 feet (Dr. George Trowbridge cast 
85 feet, but failed in accuracy). 

Class A, 1888—Robt. B. Lawrence, rod 11 feet, 10 
ounces, 85 feet. 

Class B—J. P. Silvernail, rod 11 15-24 feet, 8% 
ounces, 80 feet (J. L. Breese, rod 11 feet, 10% 
ounces, also cast 80 feet, but failed in accuracy). 


Thorne, rod 11% feet, 8% 


E. Hendrix, rod 11% feet, 10 


10 


SWITCH FLY-CASTING—DISTANCE ONLY TO COUNT. 
1887—H. W. Hawes, rod 11 feet, 10 ounces, 102 
feet. 

H. W. 
o4 feet. 


1888 Hawes, rod 11% feet, 8% ounces, 
A ”% 


SALMON CASTING-——FLY-CASTING, 
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open to all-—H. W. Hawes, rod 20 feet, cast 
116 feet. 

1833, amateur—Ira Wood, rod 18% feet, cast 98 
fect. 
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Note.—For full report of Tournament see Monthly Records 






1883, expert-—R. C. Leonard, rod 18 feet, 2 pound., 
I2 ounces, cast 124 feet. 

1884, open to all—H. W. Hawes, rod 18 feet, 
ounces, cast 131 feet. 

1885, open to all—R. C. 
ounces, cast 125 feet. 

Class A, 1887—R. C. Leonard, 
ounces, 132 feet. 

Class B, rods not to exceed 16 feet in length. 

Harry Prichard, 15% feet, 263 
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Leonard, rod 18 feet, 37 


rod 18 feet, 
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4 ounces, cast 113% 
feet. 
*1888—H. W. Hawes, rod 18 feet, 37 ounces, 138 
feet. 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, EXPERT. 


Class C, 1882—Harry Prichard, rod 10% feet, 8 
ounces, gI feet. 

Class D, 1883—H. W. Hawes, rod 10% feet, 47% 
ounces, 85 feet. 

Class E, 1883—R. C. Leonard, rod 11% feet, 1 
ounces, 87 feet. 

Class D, 1884—H. W. Hawes, rod 10% feet, 5 
ounces, 76 feet (R. C. Leonard cast 78 feet with 
a five-ounce rod, but failed in delicacy and ac- 
curacy). 

Class E, 1884—R. C. Leonard, 83 feet. 

Class E, 1885—R. C. Leonard, rod 11 feet, 9 oun- 
ces, 92 feet. 

1887—R. C. Leonard, rod 11 feet, g ounces, 97 feet. 

*1888—R. C. Leonard, rod 114 feet, 103¢ ounces, 
102% feet. 
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LIGHT ROD CONTESTS, 1882. 


1882, Class A, rods to be 5% ounces or less—H. W. 
Hawes, rod 4% ounces, distance 82 feet. 

1882, Class B, rods not to exceed 4% ounces—II. 
W. Hawes, rod 4% ounces, distance 78 feet. 

1887, Rods not toexceed 5 ounces—R. C. Leonard, 
rod 5 ounces, distance 88 feet. 

*1888, Rod not to exceed 5 ounces—R. C. Leonard, 
95. 

MINNOW-CASTING FOR BLACK BASS, 1%4-O0Z. SINKER. 


1884, open to all—Prof. A. M. Mayer, rod 8 feet 
9% inches, 8% ounces, 97 feet. 

1885, open to all—A. F. Dresel, 127 feet. 

1887, open to all—A. F. Dresel, average of 5 casts, 
111 feet. Hayden's contest, 5 casts, longest to 
count. G. Poey, 126% feet. 

*1888—Sidney Frye, average of 5 casts, 140 4-5 feet. 

*1888—Sidney Frye, single cast for special prize, 
177 1-6 feet. 


STRIPED BASS CASTING (HEAVY) 21%4-OZ. SINKER. 


1882—J. A. Roosevelt, 4 casts, in lane 20 feet wide, 
averaged 127 1-5 feet. 

1883—J. A. Roosevelt, 5 casts, in lane 25 feet wide, 
averaged 157 2-5 feet. 

1884—J. A. Roosevelt, 5 casts, in lane 35 feet wide, 
averaged 204 feet 3 inches. 

1885—W. H. Wood, § casts, averaged 240 2-5 feet 
(no lane). 

1887—W. H. Wood, 5 casts (no lane), average 246 
5-10 feet.” 

1887—W. H. Wood, longest cast, 260 1-10 feet. 

1888—A. F. Dresel, 5 casts (no lane), 18134 feet. 


FLY-CASTING BLACK BASS. 


1887—C. G. Levison, rod 1 feet 1% inches, 10 
ounces, cast 80 feet. 
1888—J. L. Breese, rod 11 feet, 10 ounces, 79 feet. 
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IVE your at- 
tention, gentle 
reader, to a 
resident of San 
Luis: Park, 

which is in Colorado. There the “tuneful 

chords” of the “awful lyre” forever twang 
on the natural wonders of a region that 
may have been the home of Ananias, or 
the birthplace of Eli Perkins. The gentle- 
man who abstracts his neighbor’s broncho 
will surely dangle, and he who “ jumps” the 
claim of a perspiring brother, reguiescat 
with his boots on; but crime against ve- 
racity is here unknown, because it is diffi- 
cult to sin against that which existeth not. 

I can’t see, for the life of me, why 
people call this place a Park. There is 
not any grass which I am requested to 
keep off ; there are neither benches, tramps, 
nurse-maids, nor policemen ; and up to the 
present writing the spot differs from the 
Park of the period, in that it is unafflicted 
with the effigies of men, who would be as- 
tonished if they could come back and be- 
hold what posterity had done for them, in 
the matter of brass. 

But there is no accounting for the fruit- 
ful imagination of the Western moun- 
taineer, and so it may be as well to remark 
that this vast expanse of sand known as 
San Luis Park is in Costilla County, Colo- 
rado, whither I have come for my health. 
Perhaps I should be thankful for what is 
left of it. I am. 

The grand mountains of Colorado, whose 
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snowy Cliffs split the few clouds vhat are 
permitted to appear in.the State, arise on 
every side, furrowed by noisy little brooks, 
that as they reach the plain grow still 
and deep ; the air is laden with fragrance 
of spruce and pine; and (begging pardon 
of the natives) “only man is vile.” This 
would appear to be particularly the case 
with the person at whose ranch I have 
been enabled, as a favor, to find shelter 
and food —the latter on the “ Baconian” 
theory. 

For nearly a month, Mrs. M. and myself 
had subsisted on the diet of the country, 
to wit :—fried bacon, hot bread and black 
coffee, occasionally a little of the rockiest 
of Rocky Mountain beef (fried, of course) 
and semi-occasionally, as it were, trout. 
We might have had trout every day, for 
the streams were full of the flashing beau- 
ties, but as getting them out involved some 
skill, and as preparing them for the table 
called for more trouble, we, like good 
Americans, meekly succumbed to the “ser- 
vant-gallism” of the country, and grew 
skinnier and sallower as the days swept 
by. And so, with starvation staring us in 
the face, I remarked to the partner of my 
sorrows (as Adonis might, had Ae lived 
here, where the average Venus is quite 
few and—but let us not pursue fis sub- 
ject) that on the morrow, I should 


‘* Hunt the dear with certain of my friends,” 


the object of my friends being sport— 
mine, fresh meat. 

At this the excellent creature turned a 
shade paler, and laying down a very small 
garment upon which she had been bestow- 
ing a few finishing stitches, asked if my 
life insurance was all straight. Upon my 
saying that, as far as 7 was concerned, it 
was, but that I could not vouch for what 
new departure the company might indulge 
in, should I vacate my mortal frame, she 
quietly arose, packed up carefully in my 
hand-satchel two pairs of socks, a small 
bottle of vaseline, the Book of Common 
Prayer, said “ There!” and with an air of 
intense relief, resumed her chair and sew- 
ing. 
Bachelors fail to comprehend the se- 
renity that involves the existence of a 
Benedict. -It is—I will no¢ (on Mrs. M.'s 
account) say—the calmness of despair— 
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but the—the—well, you know what I 
mean. 

However, the next morning, in company 
with some of the oldest inhabitants, I 
started in the direction of what Mrs. M. 
says is the oldest portion of this terrestrial 
ball—the mountains known as the Sierra 
Blanca, which rise to a height above the 
sea of a little over 14,000 feet, a fact which 
the beholder finds difficult to realize, since 
the plain from which he views their lofty 
peaks is itself 8,000 feet above the tide. 

The gentlemen who accompanied me in 
capacity of oldest inhabitants were four 
in number. One, whose name is, to put it 
compactly, Bill, and who is one of those 
frequently “tight” little islanders, who 
“Never, zever, NEVER” lent tore, as it 
were, to the party, and brought with him, 
in addition to a big dog, a big lunch. An- 
other was the Cincinnatus of the Trin- 
chera, who, having turned his musket into 
a plowshare, reposes on his pensions, and 
besides caring for flocks and herds, occa- 
sionally deals out justice in very original 
packages, and sometimes ties the nuptial 
knot, both of which judicial performances 
have made him an object of awe to mascu- 
line offenders. 

A third “ oldest” is known as “ The Pro- 
fessor.” What his professions are, or have 


been, is unknown to the general public, 
which is not (in the “boundless West’’) 
apt to be too inquisitive, but it is a local 
tradition that the “Professor” was once 
one of the faculty of a New England col- 


lege. To see him, one would not think so; 
to hear him—well, he might have been 
that, or something else. His knowledge 
of rocks with hard names; his intimate 
acquaintance with the habits of unpleas- 
antly behaved beasts and birds, and of un- 
mentionable monsters of the deep, who 
seem to have lost their teeth while sojourn- 
ing in the mountains—all now happily ex- 
tinct—have a great deal to do with the 
reputation he bears among the “ honest 
miners,’ who delve for what he always 
kicks aside. For he is sincere in one thing 
—in living, as Bill describes it, “like a ner- 
mit in a nut,” two miles above the sea. 
The last, but by no means least, of the 
natives was one whom I deem it prudent 
tomention as Mr. Nobbles. What his name 
was when he was an ornament—which at 
present he is not—of Eastern society, is 
known only to himself. What it is now I 
forbear to remark, the condition of my 
health being such as to render excitement 
undesirable. He has been hugged by 
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bears, treed by panthers, half-scalped by 
the nation’s wards and hunted by Mexi- 
cans. Mr. Nobbles still lives. But his 
persecutors—where are they? The skins 
and scalps that deck the interior of Mr. 
Nobble’s ranch on the Sangre de Cristo 
are mutely eloquent of his prowess. Con- 
sequently, I felt reasonably safe with Aim. 

Everything being in readiness, we got 
into the ambulance of Uncle Sam (by 
kind permission of Lieutenant Haga- 
notes, for this occasion only), told the 
Jehu to go ahead, and off we drove in 
the direction of old Fort Massachusetts, 
most beautifully situated at the very foot of 
the mountains, and bordering the clear and 
icy stream which trickles from their sides. 
Passing the old fort, we soon turned west- 
ward, and the ascent began. 

The road up the mountain was not, to 
speak mildly, smooth; consequently our 
progress was slow, and as we gradually 
neared the timber-line (so called because 
there isn’t any timber on it) the mules 
exhibited a good deal of distress, as was 
made evident by their heaving flanks and 
rapidly expanding nostrils. When we ar- 
rived at that point in the road, where it 
ceased to be anything but a confused 
mass of boulders, and got out of the am- 
bulance to walk and climb, the difficulty 
of respiration consequent upon exertion 
was unpleasantly apparent. However, the 
Honorable Mr. Nobbles having quietly 
announced that he “see a sign o’ bar,” we 
halted unanimously, and breathed for a 
moment more freely ; and then again we 
didn’t. That is, I didn’t. Mr. Nobbles hum- 
med in a cracked and very still, small voice, 
the refrain of a mountain air, a sort of a 
song without words, you know, examining 
the while the lock of his rifle, bringing 
his knife (which hung upon his belt) well 
to the front, and loosening in their holsters 
his two revolvers. 

This warlike preparation having been 
accomplished, he moved forward a little, 
cautiously but with perfect confidence en- 
throned upon his face, and beaming in his 
small bright eye (of which he has two). 

Just then the “ Professor,” who had 
been chipping off “Testimonies of the 
Rocks” with the back of his hunting- 
knife, called my attention to an imprint in 
the little patch of soil on which we stood. 
For the first, and, I deyoutly trust, the 
only time in my life, I felt like Robinson 
Crusoe, and if I had had but a coat of the 
skin of a goat, with a borrowed umbrella, 
got from some other “feller,” the likeness 























would have been complete, as I started 
back aghast, like R. C. in the picture. Re- 
covering my breath, which the altitude 
had carried off, I asked : 

“ Prehistoric— ?”’ 

“No, no—it’s a bear-track.” 

Here the voice of Bill, who had gone 
back to see if the lunch was all right, was 
heard discordantly announcing 


‘* There’s a land that is fairer than this—” 


And in my heart of hearts, which was 
then near my mouth, I agreed with him. 

The sunny hours of childhood, when I 
used to creep under the canvas of the cir- 
cus-tent, to gaze at, without money and 
without price, the great California Grizzly 
bear, who (in a cage) was worth the whole 
price of admission, came back upon me 
with tender longing, and I wished I was 
a boy again, or at any rate in some locality 
where wild animals were either stuffed or 
in cages. 

But my retrospection was rudely dashed 
by the voice of the Judge: “Luk owt! 
the devilish bashte is shurroundin’ us, so 
he is!” 

There was just then an ominous crack- 
ling in the stumpy, stunted pifion to our 
right. I could hear in the distance—it 
was not far off, but it seemed to be— 
the frightened ‘“hawkee, hawkee, haw- 
haw” of the mules, and I called up all 
my fortitude to meet the occasion, saying 
to myself, “ Muggins, be a man! remem- 
ber how you bore yourself at Spottsyl- 
vania!” Now, I have never been able to 
recall any act of mine during that battle, 
although, after it was over, I was told 
that my conduct had been worthy of re- 
mark. All I do remember is that for some 
time before the thing opened, I thought to 
myself as I pensively devoured the next 
day’s rations, that if a fairy were to offer 
me the fulfilment of any wish, I should 
request to be taken home. This is just 
how I felt when I heard the Judge say the 
“bashte”’ was in our “rare”—I yearned 
for domestic joys. And while I sadly 
yearned, the “ Professor,” on one knee, 
with rifle cocked and held a little low, 
peered anxiously forward along the barrel, 
as if expecting the bear to appear in front 
of him. The Judge was similarly posted, 
but looking towards the right, whence the 
noise had come. 

It is probable that, if I had not, with 
great presence of mind, left my rifle in the 
ambulance, I should have wounded the 
bear as soon as she appeared, and-they 
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say that a bear, when wounded, is danger- 
ous. At this moment I congratulated 
myself and the rest of the party, silently 
however, that I was comparatively harm- 
less. There must have been something 
the matter with the lunch, as Bill did not 
come back to us, and his dog, faithful 
brute! staid with him. Mr. Nobbles was 
likewise invisible, but the “ Professor ’”’ said 
quietly, “ Nobbs will find him.” 

Suddenly the voice of Mr. Nobbles 
broke the stillness, calmly, and in the 
same mild tone with which he would have 
asked what o’clock it was— 

“ He’s a comin’, Perfesser an’ Jedge— 
don't let him git by yer—I’m on his trail, 
hot!” 

As the last words fell there was a renewal 
of the crackling in the pifion—the branches 
shook, and I believe I did. The sound in- 
creased — appeared to be coming nearer 
and: nearer, till I thought the bear must 
be almost upon us. My legs were asleep 
nearly to the waist, but my hair was wide 
awake. The peculiar sensation that my 
back partook of I forbear to describe, and 
my voice seemed to have faded out of 
existence. 

The noise of the breaking branches 
seemed deafening ; they appeared to shake 
as if a tempest had them in its grasp. 
The Professor slowly pivoted on his knee 
toward them, and, with the Judge, calmly 
awaited the appearance of the bear. A 
mist seemed to swim before my eyes; I 
could see nothing, but could hear the hor- 
rible noise—then a loud, bellowing roar, 
closely followed by another, but of laugh- 
ter, from the Judge. 

“‘Sowld, mosht beautifully sowld!” 

“ Very remarkable !” from the Professor. 

By this time my vision had returned and 
I could see that what stood in front of us 
lashing the air with its tail, and gazing 
with half angry, half frightened eyes, was 
a cow! , 

I breathed again. 
bles reappeared. 

“ Well, I'll jest be dogged!” was all he 
said, as he walked toward the ambulance. 
The Judge, the Professor and myself fol- 
lowed, and soon, with the assistance of 
Bill, who had mounted guard over it with 
almost touching fidelity, did justice to a 
bountiful lunch, in which the big dog 


And now, Mr. Nob- 


joined as opportunity offered. But none 
of the party said “bear” during the rest 
of that day, which was consumed in get- 
ting home. Said I to the partner of my 


joys: 
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“« My dear, if my son, who, in the course lit a cigar at the top of the lamp-chimney, 
of human events, will shortly dawn—” and strolled out into the moonlight, un- 

A speck of war, no bigger than a man’s _ ruffled by Nobbleses, to gaze on Ursa 
hand, appeared on the placid brow of my J/ajor just skimming the crest of the 
wife, and so, having in mind the admo- Blanca as he pivoted about the Polar 
nitions of Mrs. M.’s mamma, I softly arose, Star. This sort of bear I could appreciate. 


THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
BY JOHN S. ROEBUCK, JR. 


‘ WITHIN easy hail of one of those quiet, 
sluggish Kentucky streams— one whose 
banks are historical as the once famous 
“Dark and Bloody Ground ’”—there stood, 
full twenty long years ago, a quaint brick 
building. Nothing very remarkable in that, 
and yet it had a history of more than local 
interest. Its modest belfry, surmounted 
by an apology for a steeple, made that 
primitive affair prominent on the horizon 
of its vicinity. The structure served the 
homely purpose of a school-house through 
the week, and with each succeeding Sab- 
bath as methodically assumed that simple 
air of sanctity which proclaimed the “ House 
of Prayer.” On that day, sacred to the 
old folks, the youngsters were usually left 
at home. 

The absence of such disturbing element, 
with the solemn toll of “the little cracked 
bell,” and infinitely more peaceful surround- 
ings, made it indeed a day of rest for the 
stalwart Kentucky farmers. 

But, then, the younger spirits, left at home, with nothing to occupy them save 
chores, found Sunday but a weary day at best, and longed, no doubt, for Monday 
morning, with its freedom at least from dullness and inactivity. 

And when the bell rang out—now more merrily, it seemed—giving joyous, yet un- 
mistakable, warning to loiterers, with but few exceptions it was uproariously wel- 
comed by the dozen or more hurrying scholars, each carrying his or her lunch 
in a basKet and pail of varying dimensions according to the physical proportions of 
the bearer. I have said there were those among them who did not share in the gen- 
eral rejoicing ; only two, as it happened, this morning. 

As the last clear ring died away on the May breeze, and the last laggard hurried 
rather shamefacedly in at its call, two, who had evidently secreted themselves until 
this moment, stole from their hiding-place, looked anxiously around and then broke 
into a rapid run for the cover of a thicket of willows growing along the brink of the 
river. 

At the foot of an irregular path, down which they rushed pell-mell, lay a cleared 
space extending quite to the water’s edge and affording a tying-up-place for the 
worm-eaten, moss-covered dug-out that lay half full of slimy water and slowly rot- 
ting away under the ravaging influences of alternate sun and frost. 

A six-foot paddle of curved maple, with its deftly carved haft resting upon the stern 
thwart, and the broad oval blade half submerged in the water inside, had doubtless 
lain in that position so long that it had necessarily become warped into a fair 
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curve, the line of beauty as a rule, though 
scarcely such in this instance. Like a huge 
spider crawling across his web towards an 
unfortunate fly, the sturdy boy, after 
thoughtfully hanging his basket and tin 
pail on a dead twig hard by, proceeded, 
with a hand and foot on either gunwale, to 
worm his way toward the stern. 

Rewarded for this somewhat difficult 
manceuvre by possession of the paddle, he 
set vigorously to work with it at bailing 
out. Meanwhile his fellow-truant, a girl 
of perhaps fourteen, whom he now and 
then addressed as Ide, for short, having 
set her basket and pail beside those of her 
companion, stood expectantly looking on 
and, true to her sex, asking innumerable 
questions, relevant and _ irrelevant, perti- 
nent and impertinent, chiefly the latter. 
The boy, whom I shall call Jack, from a 
peculiar fondness for that name, might 
have been sixteen, though strong and ath- 
letic for his years. 

With a fine head of curly brown hair 
and darkly tanned skin, he might have 
posed as the ideal farmer’s boy. Glancing 
at his companion in wrong, it is evident 
that, while possessed of many of the win- 
ning, gentle ways of her sex, she had an 
almost equal share of his courage and 
recklessness. Ide was as pretty as—well, 
let me see—oh, anything! hang it, nothing 
excepted! One of those essentially rustic 
beauties with sunny hair and such bluest- 
of-blue eyes that I have never seen them 
equaled—well—darn it anyway !—I sup- 
pose I may as well tell it now, for murder 
will out. We—for I was the boy and she 
my cousin—were lovers true, though over 
young for that. ‘ Were,” didI say? Yes, 
and still are, though— 

However, the old “log” having been thor- 
oughly bailed, and a great bundle of freshly 
cut willow brush laid in the bottom to 
serve as a pristine cushion, all was ready. 
When Ide had wondered for the fortieth 
time, if once, “if that old tub would really 
carry two,” I cut all such unseasonable 
speculations delightfully short by lifting 
her into it. Jumping in after her I picked 
up the paddle and, with a great stroke, 
swung her bow out into the stream, and 
our thoughtlessly undertaken cruise had 
actually begun. Oh, how sweet are stolen 
pleasures indeed! And ours had only 
commenced. At this happy moment an 
alarming shriek from the neighborhood of 
Ide gave me a vague idea that some dire 
calamity threatened. 

Dire it certainly was, for the dear girl 
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was almost speechless. Amid sundry inar- 
ticulate sounds and very frantic gesticula- 
tions, I gathered that something was left 
behind. There, quite innocently hanging 
where left, were the precious baskets and 
bright tin pails flashing derisively in the 
sun. When I finally comprehended the 
nature of our great escape (women, you 
know, are gifted with keener perceptions), 
I was fully as thankful as she. With many 
mutual congratulations I ran back, secured 
the necessary articles that had caused such 
a pang and again pushed off. 

Our homely craft was one of those long, 
narrow canoes that are hewn from a sin- 
gle pine log more or less deeply dug out in 
the interior and dressed tolerably smooth 
upon the outside, while the ends of some 
are cut to very pretty lines. 

It was safer and much more pleasant to 
lie at full length in the bottom instead of 
attempting the not always safe feat of 
balancing upon the narrow thwart, which 
position must, however, be maintained if 
one would handle his craft with any de- 
gree of skill and elegance ; perfection, few 
attain but the Indian. 

While I sat upon the stern thwart briskly 
plying the maple, Ide lay at my feet seem- 
ingly enjoying life as a cruiser. 

Afratd of observation, we sped quietly 
along in the shadow of the overhanging 
maples and willows that dotted and fringed 
the banks of the Licking for miles. Fool-* 
ish as our early escapade may now seem, 
it then embraced the probability of a one- 
day cruise up the river with the fascinating 
novelty of a real camp-fire to take the place 
of the little dilapidated stove at the school- 
house whereat we were wont to warm our 
lunch. The adventure seemed to us so 
simple and natural that we cared little, at 
the time, for the inevitable “reckoning 
on the morrow” while the glamor hung 
round the present ; for Love was with us 
and we were not old then. 

Our experiences thus far had been peace- 
fully happy, and, as the steady, noiseless 
sweep of the “single blade” was rapidly 
placing the tirasome little school-house far 
astern, our restless spirits spurted on and 
led the way far ahead. Bowling swiftly 
along, though still under cover, I soon 
passed the first bend, and, relaxing my 
labor somewhat now, turned my attention 
to Ide, whom my haste and hard work 
had compelled me to neglect since starting. 
Left so to herself, she had been looking 
back, rather wistfully I thought, for some 
time. 
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The pleased air of curiosity and delight 
had gradually, all unnoticed by me, given 
place to an expression of penitence. Soon 
a bright tear-drop plunged down her cheek, 
fell overboard and was quickly assimilated 
with its more sluggish brethren. Then 
another, and still another followed, till 
amidst a veritable shower of those most 
inexplicable drops, “a woman’s tears,” 
poor Ide broke completely down, too dis- 
tressed to do aught but sob. 

With conscience against me, it was no 
easy matter to persuade her that nothing 
was so very wrong after all. What could 
I do, will you tell me, to comfort her, in 
that miserable “trough?” Had it happened 
on dry land, it were an easy as well as 
pleasant undertaking, but then and there 
it was no sinecure. 

As it will interest no one to know 
what sympathetic condolences I used, nor 
how they were applied, I will spare you 
a recital; suffice it to say that youth’s 
tears are ever brief, and, under like cir- 
cumstances, conscience stands a poor 
chance. 

When she smiled once more, and her tears 
were partly dried, the steady swing of the 
paddle began to tell again, and our lost 
time was soon made up. Witha full hour's 
run and fire to build before dinner my 
work was well cut out. 

Speeding on, we came to a narrow 
Strip of the river where the dense green 
willows rose on either hand, and droop- 
ing, till their tops met and crossed in 
the middle, formed a long sylvan arch, or 
succession of arches overhead, with the 
bright sunlight drifting through the leaves 
here and there, lighting up, in spots and 
splashes, the dark, almost black, water 
below. 

Mother Nature here appeared in a quiet, 
peaceful garb, that hung as a spirit of 
Morpheus about my lovely companion, and 
she was soon calmly sleeping out her re- 
pentence. 

Gently rocked by the undulating mo- 
tion of the canoe, she dozed on, with a 
half smile of contentment lurking in the 
shadows of her face, her right arm resting 
easily upon the low side, while its mate hung 
carelessly over the opposite gunwale, trail- 
ing idly in the warm, dark water. Mayhap 
it now played the réle of a delicate lure 
for the greedy bass lying watchfully at the 
bottom, or anon formed that disturbing 
element which, coming in contact with 
last year’s floating leaves, imparted a gen- 
tle push, starting them hustling off down 
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the wake of the canoe in trembling, silent 
ecstasy. What human being would not 
have wished such state might last eter- 
nally ? 

Yet earthly bliss may not always endure, 
and as I paddled softly past an old water- 
soaked log, just appearing above the sur- 
face, Ide’s dragging hand was suddenly 
drawn across it, and the cold, clammy shock 
that it bestowed awakened her in so un- 
gentle a fashion that she sat bolt upright 
and stared shudderingly about her. But 
as ever, my broadest of grins betrayed me, 
and immediately divining its import, she 
promptly quenched it with a very accurate 
dash of water in my face. Thus we idled 
through the morning; now half drowning 
one another, and again chasing every hap- 
less creature so unfortunate as to cross our 
path. The rare sight of a staid water- 
hen drifting lazily by, and surrounded by 
four fluffy balls of animation, while one, 
more venturesome than his fellows, perched 
placidly upon her back, was one of the 
prettiest spectacles that it has ever been 
my lot to witness. With the “universal 
wish to destroy” but partly satisfied by 
our former exploits, we completed its sati- 
ety by a dash of the paddle that nearly 
swamped the semi-amphibious brood, and 
started them in very undignified haste 
toward the friendly concealment of a thick 
cluster of water-grasses. The wee chap 
who rode was so completely demoralized 
by his involuntary dive that he was the 
last to reach the sanctuary. 

Laughing gayly over this amusing epi- 
sode, we proceeded on our way, looking all 
the time for a suitable spot to land and 
dine. Presently, seeing on the opposite 
bank a large pile of drift-wood that was 
left as a memory of the last terrible freshet, 
I struck diagonally across, and, running 
alongside a huge log which formed a 
capital natural wharf, soon had my pre- 
cious freight ashore—this time not forget- 
ting the stores. 

After enjoying a brief rest on a pretty 
little patch of blue grass lying close by, 
Ide, with true womanly skill and delicacy, 
went to work to “set the table” on a broad 
bit of plank rescued from the drift-pile. 
Meanwhile, I busied myself building a fire, 
a task for any ordinary man; and even 
though the material at hand was dry as 
tinder, it took me a long time and much 
patience to accomplish it. After all it was 
principally due to sundry obliging hints 
and advices from my more domestically 
learned companion that I eventually suc- 














ceeded. When once fairly started that 
fire seemed to have repented of its former 
misbehavior, and now fairly howled as I 
piled stick upon stick on the blazing “ back- 
log.” 

Sy this time the table had been “set” 
to Ide’s full satisfaction. The two pails of 
coffee were warming on a cross-stick above 
the fire, and we patiently awaited the com- 
pletion of that interesting process. After 
much doubt as to the degree of heat at- 
tained, I successfully solved the problem 
to my entire satisfaction by removing both 
from the fire, during which ticklish opera- 
tion (man-like) I dropped one, spilled half 
its contents, and most narrowly missed 
scalding myself badly. As they held fully 
a quart each, it was a very small hardship, 
and when Ide most generously donated a 
part from her own share to equalize mat- 
ters, there was still ample for both. I fear 
to dwell upon that feast unnecessarily, for 
mere memory bids my mouth to water at 
the distance of full a score of years. 

You would scarcely care to hear how we 
alternately ate, drank—at times from the 
same pail—dodged the flying embers from 
the fire, and kept up a desultory skirmish 
at long range with bits of bread, pieces of 
cheese and other odds and ends which at 
home are designated “scraps,” and relig- 
iously preserved for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of the “ haoun’ dawgs;” how, as 
the action waxed more vigorous, the range 
correspondingly shortened, and merged 
quite naturally into a “ hand-to-hand ’”’— I 
had almost said “ waist ’— affair, and then 
the last attack was followed by a last des- 
perate rally, which failed completely, and 
ended in capture by storm. Upon survey- 
ing the ruin after the scrimmage it was 
seen that the casualties were severe, inas- 
much as one pail had lost its lid—result of 
a wild shot from Ide; the other had been 
sadly dented and stove, from too intimate 
acquaintance with my hard head; while 
both baskets, owing to severe mauling, 
were decidedly rickety. In addition to 
all this our lunch was simply annihilated. 
So hot had been the fight that not even a 
scrap remained for a “snack” on the way 
home. 

At peace now with all the world, we 
loafed away the afternoon until seriously 
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reminded of home by the fire fading, and 
gentle shadows settling round us like the 
coming ominous gathering of the parental 
brow. Then it burst upon us that it was 
already past the closing hour of school, 
and then only did we conceive the nature 
of our reception. 

Although Ide was plucky, and I not 
cowardly, I dare not say that it was with 
great confidence that we approached our 
respective homes nearly an hour past sup- 
per time. Right justly founded were those 
misgivings, too, for that night both were 
visited with a terrific spanking—I mind 
it well—as each learned when compar- 
ing notes after the expiration of a week’s 
enforced solitary confinement under lock 
and key in an upstair spare room. Though 
it smarted fearfully, it did little damage to 
our mutual affections. Those lived and 
thrived on adversity until one bright day, 
nearly ten years after our “ break-out,” Ide 
fulfilled the terms guaranteed me by her 
capitulation on that day, giving me the 
unqualified right to take her and again 
fly from the face of civilization into the 
grand bosom of nature, in fear of no man. 
Since we have thus signed for “the long 
cruise” parents have no terrors for us now; 
we are of that class ourselves; ’tis our 
turn now. 

Have I given up canoeing in disgust ? 
Well, scarcely so; for I look upon it as 
having just begun, and although Ide has 
grown womanly, and the ancient “ dug- 
out” has long since succumbed to her two 
pitiless enemies of yore, and departed 
hence, leaving naught behind save the 
lasting odor of a perfumed memory of that 
day of days, we still go, though in some- 
what different craft. Time has worked 
wonders here, and if one should see upon 
the same waters to-day (as, indeed, he 
may) a modern cedar canoe, of generous 
dimensions, manned by a crew of two—a 
bearded man and lovely woman, husband 
and wife without a doubt—and attended 
by a smaller similar craft, likewise manned 
by a crew of two—dark-haired, dark-eyed 
girl and slightly younger, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boy, brother and sister surely—it 
would seem no inappropriate reminder of 
our early cruise and a fitting sequel to that 
happiest day of my (single) life. 


THE CAPTAIN’S GHOST. 


BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


Let me see. Two years ago, I should 
think, I was sitting at the window of the Denver 
Club, ‘idly watching the strange passers in the sunny 
street. There were a Chinaman, a negro, a stolid 
Indian riding a white broncho, a blonde German, 
jabbering with his friend, a sallow, nervous French- 
man, an Austrian musician, an Italian with a hand- 
cart, peddling decayed fruit, a dark-browed Pole, 
whose likeness to his Italian brother suggested re- 
mote race relationships, a Japanese, courtly and pol- 
ished—an exiled son of a noble house—three wild 
cowboys with big hats and clanking spurs, and 
after them two English youths in odd, light-colored 
summer suits, though the time was now midwinter. 
I was watching this strange sight when some one 
approached me. Turning, I saw a tall, well-made 
man, a bronzed face careworn and haggard, hand- 
some dark eyes and grizzled hair and beard. I 

failed to counect him with any period of my life. 

“Mr. Ellis ?”’ he said, politely; “I thought so from your friend’s description. Allow 
me to hand you a letter from Mr. Moore, of New Mexico.” 

I read Moore’s epistle introducing Captain Armstrong: “. . . An Englishman 
and a royal good fellow, been knocking around Mexico and Southern Colorado the 
last ten years, etc. Treat him as you would yours truly, JoHN Moore.” 

Though Armstrong looks as if he belonged to the prevalent school of English 
novels, I must admit he is the most lovable man I ever knew. A dead shot, a splendid 
horseman, playing any game in a gentleman’s way, thoroughly friendly, civil to his in- 
feriors and having the kindest heart in the world. He wasthe younger son of a noble 
house ; had a fine income from his mother’s estate and had left his autograph in all 
the countries of the world. I never understood how he could settle down to such a 
quiet life in Denver, nor could his servant, a thin, nervous Mexican half-breed. We 
call such ‘‘ Greasers,” and they possess the worst qualities of the Spaniard with the 
treachery and cunning of the Indian mother. This fellow, Manuel, was forever com- 
plaining of the monotonous days in Denver, that were to him longer than a week of 
the old life of adventure. I asked Armstrong one day why he kept such a villain. 
“T wouldn’t trust myself,” I said, “ with a Thug who carries a knife in his boot and 
walks like a cat.” 

“ T saved his life,” said Armstrong, carelessly ; “ even a Greaser has some grati- 
tude.” 

Armstrong lived at the club, and I made myself acquainted with his history and 
his habits fairly well before I ventured to invite him to my house. I am an old bach- 
elor and my step-mother is well on in years. Any man situated as I was would have 
been equally cautious. I had a pretty step-sister, only eighteen, and Armstrong was an 
ideal hero. At last, after thinking it over, I decided Armstrong was over forty, a gen- 
tleman in the truest sense of the word, and so I told my step-mother and asked him 
to dinner. Helen, my sister, however, was away, called by the sudden illness of a 
schoolmate, and she did not return until evening. 

It was a mild April night. The captain and I were smoking our cigars on the 
veranda, when he said suddenly: . 

“What an exquisite creature ! ” 

His exclamation made me look at my sister with a new interest. She is tall and 
stately, looking older than she is ; her eyes are violet, her hair a gold-tinted bronze, 
her complexion as delicate as the lining of asea-shell. She has no rare beauty, but a 
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combination of excellent features and a 
noble carriage—and so sunny a nature, 
that to me who know her well she is the 
most satisfactory woman I ever saw. She 
sat beside us awhile. Then I realized the 
mischief I might be doing. It was Othello 
over again. I never heard Armstrong 
talk so well, so modestly of his own ex- 
ploits, so graciously of the courage of 
other men, such stories of flood and field, 
of prairie fires, of blizzards, of Apache 
campaigns and of the wonders and beauties 
of that strange old land, Mexico, with its 
history written in blood. Nell listened, 
the rose tint coming and going in her 
fair young face, the beautiful light in her 
eyes. When he was gone I said to mother, 
angrily enough, “ Why did I bring him 
here ?” 

“Please remember,” answered my step- 
mother with dignity, “that your sister is 
avery sensible girl. She is used to old 
people.” My step-mother and I are nearly 
of an age, but it certainly is ill-bred to 
call a man not fifty old. “I have no doubt 
He is 


she looks on him as of our age. 
over forty, you know.” 

“ And looks and acts,” I snapped, “ like 
one of OQuida’s heroes, and Nell reads a 
I’ll keep my eye on 


good many novels. 
her when he is here.” 

The captain was a frequent visitor; he 
joined our riding parties and played tennis 
every afternoon. Nell is lovely on horse- 
back and rides well. There is a grave 
sweetness about her, a sensible apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of her elders, so utterly 
different from the silly clatter of the aver- 
age young woman who on entering society 
finds everything “ just awfully nice” and 
adores young men who “ are elegant waltz- 
ers ""—thank Heaven I never danced in 
my life—that Nell is rarely attractive. 

One night in June the captain dined 
with us again. John Moore was up from 
his New Mexican ranch, a big, blonde fel- 
low, eager and thoroughly Western, much 
in love with Nell. A bright little artist, 
with her husband, and a mining man from 
the San Juan made up our party, and a 
right merry one it was, the captain as 
usual the life of it. Suddenly he dropped 
his knife with a clank, his hand trembling, 
while under the bronze in his face crept a 
queer ashy color. I never saw the light— 
if I may use that word—go out of a man’s 
face so instantly. He looked like a corpse, 
Nell sitting at his left turned pale and 
shivered. 

“ Do—do you believe in ghosts ?” stam- 
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mered the captain, his lips moving pain- 
fully ; “I have lived through wild scenes, 
known humanity in its most awful moods, 
should be hardened, but—but I can’t help 
thinking I do.” 

“Do you know,” said Nell, nervously, 
roused out of her usually maidenly quiet, 
“T felt a terrible chill a moment ago, a 
feeling as if strange eyes were watching me 
with evil glances. I can’t explain it, but 
once, when I was a little girl, I was playing 
in the library where the glass doors are, 
and all at once I felt a sensation like this. 
There was a face against the pane—a wild 
looking Italian, a maniac escaped from 
the asylum at Pueblo. I shall never forget 
that horrible fright.” 

Armstrong looked at her with infinite 
tenderness, striving to speak, but I could 
see that the words would not come. I was 
angry with the man. What right had he 
to look terrified like that, and scare us all 
with his croaking? I half believed it was 
some Oriental superstition he had learned 
in his wanderings and taken for a fetich. 
Moore broke in with—Moore’s a healthy, 
everyday sort of fellow, whom I would 
like to see Nelly’s husband—a lively story 
of a ghost on his ranch, which proved to 
be a chicken thief; and mother followed 
with a gentle meandering on Christian 
science, her latest sensation, and the mind 
cure, etc., which we all talked about to 
please her, but understood the subject no 
more than she did. 

After dinner, out on the veranda, Arm- 
strong said to me? in a low tone, “ Is there 
any gate in that wall that guards the lawn 
by the dining-room window?” His eager- 
ness made me angry. 

“ None,” I answered, coldly ; “there is 
only a back gate. No onecould enter that 
without the servant’s knowledge, and the 
front gate was guarded while we dined by 
Nell’s big St. Bernard. I drove him away 
myself when I came out.” 

“ T owe you an apology,” said Armstrong, 
slowly, “ but you know me well enough to 
understand my character. You must be 
sure that I am utterly without fear; have 
neither nerves nor superstitions, and yet I 
tell you, Ellis—and you are the only man 
besides a physician I have ever spoken to 
upon this subject—that for the last three 
years I have been pursued by an apparition 
—a face. I am convinced, because I have 
sought with every means in my power to 
discover its reality, that it is a supernatural 
object. What convinces me that it may be 
a mental hallucination is that no one has 
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seen it but myself ; the best brain doctors 
think that may be the solution.” 

“Ts it the face of some one you knew— 
who is dead ?” I asked. 

“Tt is,” he said, reluctantly. “I came 
to Denver to get away from it, and until 
to-night I was free. It has come back.” 

There was such genuine despair in his 
look and tone that from that moment I 
began to believe in his ghost. Here was 
a man versed in the superstitions of every 
clime, brave, and eager for adventure of 
any kind, and yet he was haunted by some- 
thing that with all his courage and skill he 
could not unearth. 

“‘T read once,” I said slowly, “of a man 
who studied, worked his brain a good deal, 
and one day in his library, close beside his 
desk, there came a queer, dwarfish crea- 
ture in a red cloak, and afterwards ap- 
peared there daily, unseen by anyone but 
himself, a haunting presence from an un- 
canny world. It ended, I think, that the 
student went mad.” I was sorry I said 
those last words, but Armstrong cried, bit- 
terly : 

“Yes, he might go mad; that was a 
solution. But I can’t answer mine that 
way. I could bear insanity better than 
reason in this, Ellis; but as clearly and as 
calmly as I see you I see thatface. I once 
knew a fellow who went shooting in Scot- 
land, slept at a hunting-lodge, haunted 
every night by a little old man in a brown 
wig and snuff-colored suit. Thought he 
was going crazy, and consulted the doctors. 
He was all right away from the lodge, and 
all wrong while there. At last, ten years 
later, I met an old Countess Something in 
Paris, and happened to speak of his expe- 
rience. ‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘my 
old uncle, whom I just remember, when I 
was a child was murdered by his valet in 
that very hunting-lodge. He was an old 
miser living there to hoard his gold.’” 

“Why should there not be,” said I, 
“some connection between these fancies 
and the dreadful things a man sees after a 
prolonged period of drinking?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Armstrong. 
“To my shame I have tried to drown my 
ghost in liquor. It was always just the 
same, neither intensified nor indistinct.” 

He went away then, and I could notice 
as the days went by that he grew grayer 
and more haggard. At first he shunned 
our house, but I insisted on his coming. I 
felt at ease about Nell, for Moore was al- 
ways with her. One night the captain and 
I were at the theatre, when he shuddered 


and told me hoarsely that he had seen the 
face in the flies on the stage. Later he 
fell one night by the club-house door, in a 
fit, people said. I saw him the day after. 
He was in bed-—Manuel moving quietly 
about the room with his light, Indian-like 
step. I sent the fellow out, shut the door, 
and then asked Armstrong what the matter 
was. He was looking very pale and worn, 
his eyes staring, his face drawn and 
gloomy. 

“ It,” he answered, faintly. “ I was com- 
ing home, had been playing poker up 
at Rodney’s, had not drunk a drop, only 
smoked two cigars, got out of the car- 
riage, paid the driver, turned to cross the 
walk. It was dark, but lighted a bit by the 
club-house lamp, and I swear to you, Ellis, 
that face came so near to me I could 
have touched it with my hand. I did not 
know where it came from, but I remember 
a sensation of falling and waking up here. 
Manuel found me on the pavement uncon- 
scious.” 

“ Strange,” I muttered. 

“Rather. Look here! you doubted me; 
thought I was half mad. Look!” He 
pushed up his sleeve, and on his muscular 
arm was a strange zigzag line, made by a 
sharp knife or dagger. ‘My coat and 
shirt sleeves were slashed in a long slit. 
What think you of my ghost now ?” 

“A real one,” I said; “and my own 
opinion is it’s a Mexican one, not far from 
here now.” 

“He is afraid of me,” smiled Arm- 
strong. ‘“ He knows well enough if I sus- 
pected him, even of aiding this devil of 
mine, that I would cut his heart out. I 
could be cruel as an Indian to the wretch 
who has tortured meso long. I fancy he 
knows something of my skill.” 

“To change to pleasanter themes,” I 
said, “here’s a bunch of violets; they 
came from Nelly’s own garden.” 

How that haggard face changed! The 
fierce eyes softened ; the firm lips relaxed. 
He took the flowers reverently, holding 
them with trembling fingers, and I sawa 
sort of sob rise in his throat, and then I 
knew that Dick Armstrong was hit hard. 

He went back to his old life. Most of 
the club men knew his story, they looked 
at him compassionately, feared him rather, 
liked him always. He had mad, reckless 
fits, played high, and drank more than 
was good for him. He would ride away 
with Manuel, and be gone a week—no one 
knew where—and return home galloping 
through the streets on his big bay, man and 
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horse dusty and worn. After him always 
that dark-faced Greaser. Old Death him- 
self on his pale steed would have been a 
pleasanter sight to me. 

At my home matters were not exactly 
agreeable. Miss Nelly had refused John 
Moore, who came to me cursing Armstrong 
and my folly in bringing him to the house. 
Mother had heard the gossip about the 
captain and scolded me for introducing 
such an outlaw to the family. Nell was so 
pale and dejected that she seemed to have 
lost her old self completely. 

“Nelly,” I said one day, “do you—are 
you in love with Armstrong ?” 

“You have no right to ask me,” she an- 
swered coldly, so I had to give that up at 
the start. 

“Anyway,” I went on cruelly, “your 
mother has told you that he is a crazy man 
—sees ghosts, and all that rot. I would 
rather see you dead than his wife.” 

“There may be others that see ghosts, 
too,’ said Nelly, piteously. ‘I could not 
think ill of him for that.” 

“What do you mean?” 
“Vour”’ 

“Don’t be angry with him,” she said, 
sadly, “but the last night that he was here 
—it seems so long ago—I did not sleep 
well, and at last, when I dropped into a 


I asked. 


troubled half slumber, I felt those eyes on 


me. I struggled like a bird fascinated by 
a snake. It was moonlight, and I could 
see distinctly. I opened my eyes, and over 
me, close to mine, there was a face.” 

“You were dreaming.” 

“T was wide awake, for I took my ring 
off a moment later, and threw it across the 
room, where I found it in the morning.” 

“ What sort of a face was it?” 

“ A woman’s, with great wild, black eyes, 
and long black hair. I shall never forget 
” “ 

“You did not scream.” 

“Tom, you know well enough I never 
scream,” said my dear girl, brokenly ; 
“you—you taught me yourself to be 
brave.” 

Bless her dear heart, I did, for I hate a 
squalling woman. 

“ Don’t tell mother,” pleaded Nell, with 
a little shiver, “ she will try the mind-cure 
on me,” 

_ I went to the captain’s room after that 
interview. He was sitting by the open 
window, smoking. 

“ Ellis,”-he said, quietly, pointing across 
the street to a three-story building, the two 
upper floors rented to lodgers, “I just 
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saw my ghost at that window with the 
torn curtain.” 

I leaned over his shoulder, but saw noth- 
ing. Manuel slowly crossed the street and 
came up to us. 

“The room has been empty for a month, 
Senor,” he said, in his smooth way; “it 
was locked, and the woman had the key.” 

“Captain,” I said, when the man was 
gone, “ will you do me a favor?” 

“ Anything to serve you.” 

“This,” I went on. ‘“ Pardon my in- 
truding on your private affairs, but in view 
of the facts in my possession, I have a right 
to know. What sort of a ghost is yours? 
What features does it wear? what sex is 
it?” 

“In fact, you want its history,” said 
Armstrong, with a: sudden tightening of 
his lips. ‘That favor I shall not grant 
you, but this much I will tell you. It is, 
like the ghosts of most men at my age— 
after my life—a woman’s.” 

“T knew it,” I cried. 

“You,” he repeated, contemptuously. 
“ Any man might guess that. It has dark, 
eyes and hair, a thin, wild face—an evil, 
revengeful expression.” 

“ Armstrong,” I said, angrily, “I wish I 
had never seen you or heard of your ghost. 
You have brought trouble on my home, 
God knows what anguish and misery may 
follow !” 

“Perhaps you will kindly explain your- 
self,” he said, gravely, a dangerous light in 
his eyes. 

Then I told him of. Nelly’s dream. His 
noble head drooped, he covered his face 
with his hands. 

“You are right, Ellis. I shall goto your 
house no more. She too; is there contam- 
ination in my very presence? Have I in- 
nocently given her my ghost, my terrors? 
And she was brave; did not scream or 
faint, as most girls would. See here, Ellis.” 
He opened his pocket-book and held up a 
withered bunch of violets. ‘“ They shall.be 
buried with me. I am an old battered 
wreck. She, like the lilies in her garden, 
pure and spotless.” 

“JT would rather see her in her grave 
than married to you,” I said, rudely, stung 
out of my friendship for him, knowing well 
enough the girl loved him, and that, too 
true, alas! he loved her. We could not 
help ourselves, mother and I, if Armstrong 
wanted her to marry him. Give me any 
woman to sway but a quiet, soft-voiced 
creature like Nell. 

“So would I,” murmured Armstrong, 
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dreamily, “though you put it harshly, my 
friend. Does she care for me?” 

“T did not think you could be such a 
cur!” I cried, hotly. 

“T could not be angry with you,” he said, 
softly, that beautiful light on his face, his 
very words a caress ; “ you are her brother. 
After my life, to love the first time—such a 
pure, good love, too—it might make a 
better man of me, give me hope and happi- 
ness. She is no ordinary woman, she would 
understand me, be my other self, my 
companion, my fellow traveler. The world 
would be thrice beautiful seen by her side.” 

“Would you drag herto your level, link 
her innocent life to your black past, give 
her a share in your ghost?” I went on, an- 
grily. 

“She has that now. Poor Nelly!” 

“T could strike you dead,” I went on. 
“Curse you! Your very mention of her 
name is an insult!” 

“ Hardly, Ellis, I think. Would she, do 
you imagine, ever marry Moore ?” 

“ What right have you to ask ?” 

“Be patient with me, Ellis; I mean 
well.” 

“She might if you had never come to 
blight her life.”’ 

“ That is the word,” he said, slowly. 
am a blight. 
even to think of kissing her hand. I 
would not speak of love to her. I think 
she cares for me; it is an ideal affection. 
I am different from her world, that is all. 
Moore is every-day, commonplace, lova- 
ble ; I am a Rochester sort of villain, and 
you have let her read novels.” 

“She read them herself—no stopping 
her,” I muttered. 

“Despite your wholesale condemnation 
of me, I like you, Tom; I value your re- 
gard. To night I'll say good-bye to Nelly, 
and then betake myself, with my ghost, to 
regions unknown. I think she will remem- 
ber me, but will live her pretty life, a good 
man’s wife, mother of sweet children, an 
existence placid and beautiful as a moun- 
tain lake, shut in and mirroring sunny 
heavens. God bless her! My one love! 
I don’t believe in much, but sometimes I 
fancy there may be an affinity of soul to 
soul. Nelly’s is noble and pure. I have 
blackened mine by my own sin. Quien 
sabe? 1 may work white through re- 
pentance in another existence in another 
planet, and meet her at last. May I bid 
her good-bye in your presence, Tom ?” 

“ Alone, if you like,” I said heartily, my 
old affection for him strong as ever. 


“Ty 


Why, Tom, I would not dare, 
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“No, no, I want you to be with us; I 
must have a guard on my lips.” 

That evening, while Nelly, prettily 
dressed, her eyes bright with expectation, 
wandered in the garden, Armstrong came. 
I saw him at the gate and pointed to 
Nelly, but he shook his head and joined 
me on the veranda. She did not know he 
had come yet, and was running down a 
path, her dog, the big St. Bernard, behind 
her. 

I went in for mother. She must be in 
her room, I thought, and opened the door. 
A bureau, set so that the glass shows a 
person the moment he enters, reflected my 
face. ‘“ Mother!” I called. Unconsciously, 
as I advanced, meaning to search further 
into Nelly’s room beyond, I looked at my- 
self in the glass. Behind me, peering into 
the door I. had left ajar, was a woman’s 
face, .with great hollow black eyes and 
flowing hair, and a mocking evil expres- 
sion. I ran back like a madman. I ques- 
tioned the ald negro cook in the kitchen. 
She said the second girl and the coachman 
were out, and she was all alone in the 
house, and, indeed, no one could come in 
without her knowledge. She has lived 
with us for years, and is thoroughly honest 
and reliable. I found Armstrong in the 
hall. 

“ You were gone so long I thought you 
were lost,” he said, lightly, but suddenly 
changed his tone. ‘ Good heavens! El- 
lis, what ails you? You look as if you had 
been frightened.” 

“T have seen your ghost,” I answered, 
hurrying to the library, where I poured out 
a stiff drink of brandy. “How shaky I 
am! I'll swear I saw it! Why under the 
sun must I share your curse? - Hush! 
there is Nelly.” 

She came in the front door that moment, 
her face smiling and happy. “I did not 
know you were here,” she said, giving her 
slim little hand to Armstrong. We followed 
her out on the porch. It was a soft Sep- 
tember night, moonlit and odorous with 
the breath of the dying summer flowers. 
We talked of everything but that which lay 
in our hearts. At last Armstrong said, 
carelessly : 

“ By the way, Miss Nelly, we will have 
to give up our ride to Sloan’s Lake to-mor- 
row. I leave for San Francisco, thence to 
China, in the morning.’”* 

“Oh,” sighed Nelly, “I did not know 
you were going away.” She turned her 
sweet face towards him, and in the moon- 
light I could see the tears in her beautiful 
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eyes, the heaving of her breast under her 
delicate laces. ‘ Why did you not tell me, 
Tom?” reproachfully. 

“‘ Because it was so sudden, just knew it 
myself. You must remember, Miss, the 
captain has something to think about be- 
sides a chit like you. He has a wife in 
England, doubtless ; these old married men 
are mighty shy about mentioning it.” It 
was the brandy, I know, that made me talk 
like a fool. 

“An old bachelor may be 
sometimes,” said Armstrong, gravely; 
“there is no wife, Miss Nelly. I never 
saw but one woman that I could love.” 

*“ And she died long ago?” murmured 
Nelly, wistfully. 

“ Am I so very old,” he smiled, “that it 
must be long ago?” 

“T did not mean that,” stammered Nelly, 
blushing, “‘ but I thought it must be some- 
thing, for you were so sad at times.” 

“It is his ghost,” I put in, still bewildered 
with that infernal brandy; “the same 
woman who has begun to haunt your 
dreams. I wish he’d married her years 
ago. I fancy, then, she would not now be 


mistaken 


following him around, but would bear his 
long absences with placid content, as most 
good wives do.” 

“Tom told you my dream?” cried Nelly. 


“Shame on him!” 

“ Jesting apart,” said Armstrong, “ and 
this is an ill subject for mirth, I am tor- 
tured with regret that I ever came here at 
all to leave that haunting face with you, 
Miss Nelly, tomake you timid-and fearful.” 

“Tam neither timid,nor fearful, Captain 
Armstrong, and you must not think I care 
for that dream. I would not give up my 
friendship with you for all my other friends. 
You are so different ; your coming has been 
a page in my life that I will never cease to 
read, and if,” hesitatingly, “that face is a 
woman you loved,I will not fear. I will 
welcome it, pity it, and hope some day the 
weary heart may be at rest.” 

“It is not the face of a woman I ever 
loved,” cried Armstrong, hoarsely. “I 
cannot bear this. I love but one woman, 
and she is lost to me forever. Yet her 
face will ever be in my heart, her name on 
my lips. Yours, Nelly—” 

“ Armstrong, is this fair?’ I interrupted, 
angrily. 

“Tom, you have no right to interfere,” 
said Nelly, proudly ; “it is my life that will 
be blighted, not yours; my heart that will 
be broken.” 

“Hearts are not so brittle,”’ I sneered. 
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“ Don’t be unmanly, Ellis,” said Arm- 
strong. 

“If you go away to China I do not want 
to live,” went on Nelly, passionately ; “this 
life will never be the same again when 
you are not here. Why should we not be 
happy? Take me with you—” 

“Nelly Ellis, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” I said, breathless. 

“T am not,” went on that young woman, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes flashing ; and 
then she went straight to Armstrong, who 
was leaning by one of the pillars of the 
porch, his face hidden by the vines. She 
laid her cheek against his sleeve. “ Dick, 
I love you with all my heart. Is it not 
written that women should love and wed, 
dear Dick?” I could see him struggle 
with his better self.. “You must not go 
to China, for I shall die.” 

He turned suddenly, all the love-mad- 
ness loose in him, all control broken. And 
there, before my eyes, he clutched. her in his 
arms, kissing her passionately. 

“Well,” I gasped, “of all impudence! 
Dick Armstrong, you are a miserable cow- 
ard, after all you said, to act like this.” 

“If I were on my death-bed you would 
let me kiss her like this.” I thought af- 
terwards how strange his words were. 

“Let me have one moment of heaven. I 
can leave her forever now, and go, never to 
return.” 

“ You will stay, for mother likes you, and 
so does Tom, though he pretends he is 
angry,” said that shameless Nelly, leaning 
her head against her lover’s arm and look- 
ing so happy and contented. I declare, I 
was willing to give her to him, ghost or no 
ghost. 

“* Too late’ were sad words to the fool- 
ish virgins,’ said Armstrong, sadly; “they 
are my death warrant. I must go, but first 
I will tell you how pitiful and shameful a 
thing my ghost is, Nelly. Though you are 
a young girl and the story should not be 
told to you, I want to set myself right in 
your eyes. Fate has been curiously capri- 
cious to me. When I was quite a young 
man I gave up position, home and kindred 
to become a wanderer, because I was the 
most important witness against my own 
sister in the divorce suit instituted by her 
husband. Ten years ago I went to Mexico, 
where I fell ill of very weariness of exist- 
ence. A Mexican girl about your age was 
my faithful nurse. She belonged to a good 
family, but. was an orphan and a poor de- 
pendent. Well, I married her, out of— 
gratitude, I suppose, though it were better 
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my miserable life had never been saved by 
her care.” 

“ Married her?” murmered Nelly. 

“Yes. For a year we lived happily 
enough, then she was false to me. She 
had married me because of a quarrel 
with her lover. Well, I shot him, and 
she—” 

“Oh!” cried Nelly, coming to my side 
now and leaning on my arm. “You did 
not kill a woman ?” 

“ You are a child, or I would be wound- 
ed by your idle words,” said Armstrong, 
sternly. ‘She turned on me with a dagger 
when her lover fell, but I flung her off and 
rode away. I left her the ranch and 
money enough to make her rich. I heard 
afterwards that she lived a wild life and was 
ultimately shot by one of her companions. 
I am not sure, though I have tried again 
and again to prove her death. That is all, 
Nelly.” He held out both hands to her, 
and she went to him, giving him her 
trembling fingers. 

“You will find out now that she is dead, 
Dick ?” 

‘““No, for Iam sure she must be. Her 
face haunts me. Say good-bye to Mrs. 
Ellis forme, Tom. Old fellow, I wish I had 
been a better friend.” 

“T shall come to your rooms in the 
I said; “and, 


morning, before you go,” 
Armstrong, if Nelly loves you it might 
ba. 

“No, no; I have sins enough on my 
conscience—not that! I will not spoil her 


life. Nelly, if you care for me, some day 
marry young Moore. Later you will 
learn the worth of a good, honest man. I 
know it now. I would give half my life 
to come from a past like his that I could 
look back to and feel it gave me the right 
to marry you.” 

“Ts that advice kind either to Moore or 
myself ?”’ quivered Nelly. 

“The best, my child. Come, walk with 
me to the gate.” 

They went away together down the 
flower-bordered path, and how fervently 
did I wish they might walk through life 
along such a pleasant way ; but it was not 
to be. Their leave-taking was too sacred 
for my worldly eyes, and I went into the 
library through which Nelly passed in a 
torrent of tears a half-hour later, rushing 
into her room and refusing even to answer 
her mother. That is what love makes of 
the best girl in the world. 

The dog howled all that night, and 
finally, about four in the morning, in 
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sheer desperation, I dressed and went out 
to beat him. I was angry enough to kill 
him. In the misty gray light I saw a 
man’s figure coming to my gate, and . 
caught a glimmer of shining buttons. My 
heart-grew sick—it was a policeman. What 
had he to tell me? 

“Captain Armstrong is dead,” said the 
man, quietly. 

“ Suicide !” I gasped. 

“Be careful what you say,” said the 
stranger ; “it is not suicide, but murder!” 

“TI might have known he was too brave 
a man to take his own life. That Greaser 
did it, I’ll stake my head.” 

“You must remember,” said the man, 
“these things will all come out at the in- 
quest. I must tell exactly what you said.” 

“You miserable wretch! do you dare 
hint I did it—murder my best friend ?” 

“ Certainly not,” he grinned ; “but cau- 
tion is best.” 

I went back to my room and got ready 
to go with him. When I lit the gas he 
handed me a letter. 

“ This was on the captain’s table. Mr. 
Jones, whose room is on the same floor, 
came home late, and seeing the captain’s 
lamp still burning, stepped in something 
that sort of shone under the door in the 
glimmer of the light: he stooped down 
and found it was blood. The door wasn't 
locked : he went in, and there at his table, 
the letter before him, his head fallen be- 
side it, was the captain, dead! Stabbed 
in the back—killed instantly, before he 
knew or had time to struggle.” 

“ DEAR ELLs [the paper ran] : I believe 
I will not see you in the morning. It will 
make me too sad. Manuel has his orders 
to get us off long before you are awake. 
I have just seen my ghost again. I must 
not bring it upon you and yours—a sorry 
legacy. Feeling that it will always be my 
sole property if I let you alone, I shall 
slip off quietly and never let you know of 
my future. You must say to her. m 

With these words the letter ended. 
“Say to her!” What could I .say to 
that poor child ? 

“ Don’t say anything about whom that 
letter may mean,” cautioned the officer, 
“or her name, too, must appear in my 
evidence.” 

We went to the coroner’s, where my 
dear friend lay, as handsOme in death as 
in life. There was a half smile on his lips 
—his last thought of her. Surely, even a 
staid old bachelor like myself, little versed 
in women-kind, would wish no better fate 
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than to die with the name of the woman 
who loved me on my lips. 

Ah me, what sad days followed! Search 
for the missing valet; weary hours of 
‘ watching by Nelly’s sick-bed, where my 
step-mother stayed night and day; .days 
of legal details about my legacy, for the 
captain left a will giving me a handsome 
sum, the rest of his estate to go to his 
brother’s children in England, and a sealed 
packet to be given to my mother. Nota 
mention of Nelly’s name ; but in the packet 
a letter giving legacy and packet to Nelly, 
trusting to my honor in both. 

Moore was my constant companion now. 
Poor lad! he knew the whole sad story, 
yet his love for her was as faithful as ever. 
He was so constant and kind, that some 
day I felt sure he would win her, as he de- 
served. Never from his lips did I hear 
one unkind word about the dead man, one 
sigh of regret that through him Nelly met 
her sad fate. 

“ Moore,” I said, one night, when we 
made a final survey of the captain’s room, 
where his trunks and books lay packed to 
go to England, “much as I despise that 
Mexican, I cannot believe that he killed 
Armstrong.” 

“ Who else?” 

“He seemed the only one; yet once 
that ghost of the captain’s stabbed him 
in the arm—a very dangerous spectre. 
Strange—strange! Yet I saw the face, 
too, in broad daylight, and could find no 
visible body to it. In his last letter he men- 
tions it. Where was it? Not in the room, 
or he would have gone out, and no woman 
could pass the porter at the door.” 

We were standing at the window, and sud- 
denly I remembered that window across the 
street where there was a torn curtain, and 
where long ago the captain had seen his 
ghost. 

“A woman might pass through the 
servants’ quarters, along the balcony right 
to Armstrong’s room,” said Moore, “and 
the police are positive the assassin entered 
from that heavily curtained window, and 
moved with noiseless step to the captain’s 
table, striking him in the back as he bent 
over his writing.” 

After some further conversation we 
started across the street to investigate the 
mystery of the room with the torn curtain. 
The door of the lodging-house was opened 
by a servant in my employ, an English 
housemaid, stolid and simple-minded. 

“Oh, Mr. Ellis,” she said, blushing, 
“how you scared me coming here! Mother 
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keeps this place, and I’m visiting her, for 
it’s my afternoon out.” 

“All right,” I answered ; “go tell your 
mother we want her. Moore, they will 
take us for fools coming here because a 
haunted man saw an imaginary face.” 

“T’ll tell her, but, Mr. Ellis,” said the 
girl, eagerly, “do you think Mr. Manuel 
will be found and put in jail? I know he 
never killed the captain.” 

“So you like Mr. Manuel?” I said. 

“That she do,” grumbled the landlady, 
a fat, red-faced woman appearing at that 
moment. “The black Mexican! I won't 
allow her to keep company with him. 
She’s an honest girl, but she did deceive 
me about him, and now she’s got her pay 
for it.” 

“Could this Mexican have known Arm- 
strong’s wife?” I whispered to Moore. 
“Is there any one in that corner room, 
third floor—the window with the torn cur- 
tain?” I asked, carelessly. 

“Another nasty one,” cried Maggie’s 
mother. “Sits in her room all day, and 
smokes like a man, and prowls at night. 
She and the Mexican is near alike.” 

“They know each other?” I suggested. 

The landlady reddened. “TI hain’t noth- 
ing to say, sir; your folks is kind to 
Maggie, but it hain’t right for you to go 
questioning to get a widow into trouble 
and ruin the name of her house.” 

“It is a question of justice,” I said, 
shortly ; “she may know of the murder— 
may have done it!” I never saw such a 
ghastly face as Maggie’s at that moment. 
I sent Moore for an officer, unknown to 
the two women. “Now, Maggie,” I said, 
“ T have sent my friend away, so you need 
only tell me, did you not let this lodger of 
yours into my house and garden, and hide 
her to please Manuel ?” 

“She never done such a thing!” yelled 
Maggie’s mother. “Don’t you say one 
word, Mag ; this will land you in jail.” 

At that moment Moore came back with 
the officer. 

“Oh, it’s the perlice!” screamed Mag- 
gie. “I did—I did! She give mea dol- 
lar each time, and Manuel wrote me let- 
ters to prove it, and that she done the 
murder. He never for—” 

“ Tell the truth !” cautioned Moore. 

“They’re hunting him, and likely he’ll 
hang when he’s tried,” said the officer. 

“ He won't!” muttered the girl, sullenly. 

“ She don’t know,” sobbed the mother, 
rocking herself to and fro. “She’s a good 
girl, my Maggie is.” 
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Maggie motioned that we should send 
her mother away, but the old woman saw 
3. 

“T’ll hear, too!” she said, fiercely. 
“But Mag, you be a good girl; I know 
you be. Don’t ye lie to save that black 
rascal,” 

“ T hain’t lyin’, but I’m honest married 
to him, an’ Manuel stopped that night to 
Ellis’s with me.” 

I thought of my mother’s wrath when 
she heard this, but the honest sorrow of 
the poor old mother was pitiful enough. 
She made no objections to our going to 
the room. The officer went ahead, and 
after a few moments away, seeing the in- 
mate would not open the door, put his 
shoulder against it and burst it in. In the 
centre of the room was a woman in black, 
her bonnet covered with a long crape veil. 
She looked at us quite calmly, putting a 
tiny black glove on her left hand. I knew 
the face, the malicious smile, the great, 
hollow, dark eyes. 

“T am ready to go,” she said, quietly. 
“T know why youcame. The cur betrayed 
me. Such are excellent for dirty work, 
but can be bought too easily. They are 
killed in my country when their tasks are 
ended. This is the only way to avoid 
black mail. Well, it does not matter. The 
English lout is dead—killed as he killed 
my lover. His ghost—the brave English- 
man—is quite ready to follow him even to 
the grave.” 

“T have written my confession,” she 
said, as we went down the stairs. ‘ Will 
you kindly sign it?” The trembling land- 
lady brought us ink and a pen. “I do 
this to clear Manuel,” she said, in her soft 
contralto. ‘ The poor girl, this old wom- 
an’s daughter, loves him, and she did me 
a service by letting me into your house. 
Her lover helped me to deceive Armstrong 
and stole from him probably ; that is all. 
A woman is more just than a man. A 
man wants an accomplice to bear part of 
the punishment ; a woman wishes to sacri- 
fice herself and bear all.” 

She refused to walk or go to the station 
in a carriage. She insisted on the patrol 
wagon. 

“Do not make a favored criminal of 
me,” she said, sweetly. ‘I like the pa- 
trol, the horses are so fiery and strong ; 
besides, after all, I am only an ordinary 
assassin.” 

When the wagon dashed up, its driver 
was rather disconcerted to see so hand- 
some a lady passenger. 
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“She murdered Armstrong,” whispered 
our man. 

She thanked the man who assisted her 
up the two steps, and waving a derisive 
farewell, rode off as proudly as if she were 
in her own carriage, only at the staring of 
the people dropping her veil over her face. 
An hour later my policeman hunted me 
up. 

“T might have known it by the calmness 
of her,” he said, mournfully. ‘She'd taken 
pisen and died before we got her to the 
station, I thinking it a faint and catching 
her. She died in the wagon, where she 
had to lay till there was an inquest. Same 
curriner as tended to her husband ; I be- 
lieve you said the captain was that.” 

The same Colorado earth gave them 
both a grave, the same sun shines on them, 
the same moon. Death was, I think, a 
kindly release for both—the only solution 
of the problem of their lives. 

Maggie is living in New Mexican squalor 
with her liege lord, who, I do hope, some- 
times administers the usual Greaser abuse. 
The old woman lets lodgings yet ; the torn 
window curtain is still there, but no ghost. 
Only a sad consumptive, breathing his 
scant breath into a dismal flute, bringing 
the wrath of fellow-sufferers upon him— 
sufferers from his music—who would much 
prefer another spectre. Since the Maggie 
episode my home has been enlivened with 
the presence of vestals so ancient and 
plain of feature that I dread the shock of 
seeing them, and suffer a chill at the ap- 
pearance of each new and hideous second 
girl, that will ultimately end my career. 
The mind-cure is forgotton in the new 
and absorbing search for morality in the 
kitchen. 

Nelly’s color is coming back, and she 
smiles once in a while. I see John Moore 
round frequently now. If I let her alone 
she will learn to love him with a better af- 
fection than the feverish, fitful madness for 
the captain. John has a rose in his but- 
ton-hole at this moment that she gave him. 
I am not disappointed in her, for I know 
her so well that I can understana, in her 
heart of hearts, there is one memory sacred 
from the world. She and I will always 
hold dear that victim of his own sins, tor- 
tured by the ghost of a sad, dead past, our 
captain, whose magnetism holds me yet, 
and whose handsome presence and noble 
nature ever seem to mé an ideal of a gen- 
tleman and a soldier. Poor Captain Dick! 
dead with Nelly’s bunch of violets on his 
breast. God pity and forgive him! 
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LAWN 


TENNIS. 


BY A SPORTING TRAMP. 


LD people only refer to lawn tennis 

as a mew game. ‘Though it is 

only about fourteen years since 
Major Wingfield introduced the game and 
by it supplanted croquet, lawn tennis has 
become as much an established sport in 
England and America as cricket and base- 
ball. Not only in this country, but wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, in 
Indian hill stations, on Australian sheep- 
farms, and in all corners of the globe may 
be found courts wherever the climate and 
other circumstances permit. 

From the primitive simplicity of the 
game, to which was given the sounding 
title G6mazpidériyy by its sponsors, of course 
enormous progress has been made.  Be- 
tween the devotees of that mild sport, 
gently “lobbing” the ball backwards and 
forwards over a very lofty net, and the 
champions of the present day, with their 
“smashes ”’ and terrific services, no com- 


parison can be drawn. It is enough to say 
that the game soon outgrew its childhood, 
so that no sport exists more calculated to 
develop the muscles of an athlete, or afford 
exercise to a busy man in a short space of 
time. Nowadays it would be manifestly 


absurd to put a game down as effeminate 
of which one of its most eminent expo- 
nents, the English champion, H. F. Law- 
ford, has said that no man can play for 
more than two hours without excessive 
fatigue. Great advantages as the game 
affords in the way of exercise, its greatest 
is the fact that the attainment of this 
sport is not beyond the limits of a moder- 
ate purse. No elaborate structure is nec- 
essary as in tennis proper, racquets, etc., 
but simply a plot of ground 78 feet long 
by 36 feet in width, kept in good condition 
without any great amount of labor, while 
with ordinary care it is wonderful how 
long a tennis racquet and balls can be 
made to last. For these reasons it seems 
probable that the popularity of this game 
will grow, so that eventually it may be- 
come a second baseball, without, it is to 
be hoped, the excessive “ professionalism ”’ 
of the latter game. 

Grand sports as most of the old estab- 
lished games are, they almost without ex- 
ception have their weak points, and in 
nearly every case this lies in the fact that 
the “ professional” is indispensable. ‘Take 
baseball, for instance. In the champion 
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ANCIENT TENNIS-COURT. 
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matches what amateur could or would un- 
dertake the positions of pitcher or catcher? 
In cricket again, when it becomes neces- 
sary to have a bowler to outlast a long 
summer day, the professional is again 
called in. And so on right through the 
list, in each sport there is work of arduous 
and often painful character which is be- 
yond what can be demanded of an amateur, 
or what any amateur would be willing to 
give, and so recourse is had to the profes- 


sional. Not so in lawn tennis. This is, 
and, whatever its future may be, will always 
remain, in our opinion, the game far exce/- 
dence of the genuine amateur, and except 
in such duties as seeing to the condition 
of the courts, etc., there is no need of pro- 
fessional assistance. Up to the present 
time no professionals exist, and though 
some writers have suggested that, should 
the class spring into existence, the present 


amateur champions would be unable to 
hold their laurels against them, we much 
doubt such possibility. Players like R. D. 
Sears, Dr. James Dwight and H. W. 
Slocum, in this country, and H. F. Law- 
ford and the Renshaw brothers in England, 
would be more than likely to hold their 
positions against any professionals who 
might spring up. 

One fact which seems to strongly con- 
firm this assertion is that the respective 


positions of the prominent players have 
changed so little in the course of several 


seasons. Especially is this true in Eng- 
land. The unfortunate accident which be- 
fell the champion, William Renshaw, in the 
shape of an injury to hig arm, was proba- 
bly the only cause which could have pre- 
vented his winning the championship for 
the seventh year in succession. His twin 
brother, Ernest Renshaw, was unsuccess- 
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ful in his attempt to defend it from that 
powerful player, H. F. Lawford. But 
though the Renshaw brothers have as a 
pair been nearly invincible, Ernest Ren- 
shaw has never been considered as good 
| player as his brother, and though, of 
course, it is hard to give the real places in 
order of merit, probably Lawford has for 
some seasons been the next best player to 
W. Renshaw. 

It is possible that a new power may 
arise in the land, and that this coming 
man may evolve some irresistible style 
entirely his own, as did the Renshaw 
brothers. On the other hand, it looks 





























more probable that the highest point in 
excellence at any period since the intro- 
duction of the game, has been reached by 
such leading players, and that they will 
continue to progress with the growth of 
the game till increasing age, or some other 
evil that flesh is heir to, shall wrest the lau- 
rels from their brows for younger athletes. 

The way in which R. D. Sears has held 

e championship against. all comers on 
his side of the water points to the same 

ct, while such players as Dr. Dwight and 
H. W. Slocum keep their respective posi- 
ns without much variation. Possibly 
hen ¢#e most effective style has been 
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definitely settled, and the present cham- 
pions have retired, there will be, besides 
the young player who though in the front 
rank cannot wrest the victory from the 
former champions, other players who, en- 
dowed by nature with a good eye and en- 
durance, will nevertheless need coaching 
in order to learn the game quickly. This 
may prove a chance for getting profes- 
sionals introduced into the game, but we 
sincerely hope that may never happen. 
Besides this all-important point, lawn 
tennis has another great advantage over 
its old rivals. Although ladies have to 
some limited extent taken up cricket in 


f 


Engiand, still it always has been and prob- 
ably always will be considered not quite 
“good form” for them to indulge in this 
game. There is also an amount of endur- 
ance and a power of bearing pain needed 
for it which is not to be expected among 
the fair sex. -Such games as football, base- 
ball, and zd genus omne, are of course quite 
out of the question. Lawn tennis, however, 
is just the requisite pastime. Affording, 


as it does, invigorating exercise, it never- 
theless can be limited at pleasure. 

More wonderful even than the rapid 
growth of the game itself, are the rapid 
strides which the ladies have made in their 





R. D. SEARS, AMERICAN CHAMPION. 


(From a photograph by L. Alman, New York.) 
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ability to play it. Without speaking at 
length of the lady champions, it is only 
necessary to look at the way in which, on 
any private lawn, ladies may be seen serv- 
ing overhand, volleying and “ smashing ”’ 
in the most approved style. Scarcely 
credible does it seem that but a year or 
two ago these ladies would have been con- 
tented to pat a very light rubber ball about 
in a way eminently suggestive of the game’s 
immediate ancestor—* Badminton.” It is 
only since 1880, when the brothers Ren- 
shaw revolutionized the game by the intro- 
duction of their brilliant, slashing style, 
that the new method can have been adopt- 
ed, and it speaks volumes for the aptness 
of the ladies as pupils that they should 
have picked up the method so quickly. 
It looks well for the coming race of men 
that their mothers should be able to wield 
a 14-0z. racquet in this fashion and send 
the 2-oz. ball to and fro with such vigor, 
rally after rally and game after game. 
Among the ladies of England there has 
arisen no such champion as W. Renshaw 
is among the men, though for a time it 
appeared as if Miss Maude Watson would 
occupy this post of honor. But in the 
season of ’86 Miss Bingley proved too 
good for her, and in ’87 Miss L. Dod, hav- 
ing won the “All Comers,” challenged 


Miss Bingley and defeated her easily. 
Originally Mrs. Grundy asserted that it 


was no fit amusement for girls, necessi- 
tating as it does so much running. Pub- 
lic sentiment has, however, by no means 
discountenanced ladies’ adoption of the 
game. Rather have the men been glad to 
see a pastime introduced which they could 
share with the ladies on comparatively 
even terms. 

A writer on this subject says: “It is 
not surprising that men should lose their 
hearts whilst watching a group of girls 
playing tennis.” So it appears that tennis 
may be made the medium for other amuse- 
ments besides exercise. No prettier sight 
can be found than a well-kept lawn with 
the figures of the players, the gentlemen in 
their comfortable “ flannels” and the ladies 
looking natural and graceful in their pretty 
light dresses, while in the background is a 
group of seniors, and those who are rest- 
ing from the labors of former games. The 
game indeed wears an air of domesticity 
which is altogether lacking in other sports, 
and makes lawn tennis distinctively an 
attractive game to both sexes. 

A noticeable feature of the champion 
players is that they are all men who 








MISS ADELINE ROBINSON, S. I. L. C. 
Lady Champion Amateur Lawn Tennis Player. 


have besides achieved prowess in other 
sports. They nearly all, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, possess a record of athletic 
distinction at school and college. 

In England at any rate it is now the ex- 
ception to find any man, who is physically 
able to take part in sports, unable to play 
a really fair game of tennis. This again 
shows, what we have before insisted on as 
a strong point in favor of the game, that 
it need not take up much time. Most men, 
however busily engaged in business, have 
some leisure on their hands, and should it 
only be a half hour, that is sufficient for a 
“set.” The consequence is that in the 
country districts all the men have a fair 
notion of how to handle a racquet, and 
even in busy London it is a common thing 
in the summer months for business men to 
get away in the early evenings to suburban 
clubs. These abound around London—at 
Putney, Richmond, Wimbledon, where the 
championship meeting is held, Blackheath, 
etc. 

The numerous clubs which have been 
formed in and about American cities afford 
sufficient proof that the game has taken as 
great a hold on the American public. 
Answering to Wimbledon is fashionable 
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Newport with its championship meeting, 
while in and about New York are clubs 
innumerable, most of them with an annual 
tournament. The St. George’s, Staten 
Island, Club has met with great success, 
and has as a member the lady champion, 
Miss Adeline Robinson. A record of the 
leading tournaments for 1887 will show 
more effectively than anything else how 
widely spread is the game. 
Washington, Philadelphia 
(which may be regarded 
as the original home of 
lawn tennis in America), 
Baltimore, and, in fact, 
all the leading cities teem 
with courts and clubs, and 
the courts are but seldom 
unoccupied from the be- 
ginning of the season to 
the end. A list of the 
tournament winners of 
last season, taken from 
Mr. Valentine G. Hall's 
recently published book, 
“Lawn Tennis in Ameri- 
ca,” may prove of interest 
to the readers of OUTING. 


‘TOURNAMENT WINNERS FOR 
THE SEASON ENDING 
1887. 


Tennis Building Association, 
February 22.—Deudles: H. W. 
Slocum, Jr., and G. Richards. 
Second Prize: V. G. Hall and 
H. G. Trevor. 

Young America Cricket Club 
(Invitation), May 27.— Singles - 
Howard A. Taylor. Doubles - 
H. W. Slocum, Jr., and H. A. 
Taylor. 

Cambridge. — Harvard Uni- 
versity Spring Tournament, May 
29. — Singles: G. W. Lee. 
Championship Round, P. S. 
Sears. Doubles: P. S. and H. 
M. Sears. 

Hoboken.—St. George Cricket 
Club (Open Championship of the 
Middle States), June 2.—Szn- 
gles: R. L. Beeckman. Dou- 
bles: No doubles played. 

New Haven.—New Haven Lawn Tennis Club 
(Open Championship of New England), June 13.— 
Singles: H. W. Slocum, Jr. Doubles: W. L. 
Thacher and F. G. Beach. 


Orange.—Orange Lawn Tennis Club (Open Tour- 
nament), June 22.—Singles: O. S. Campbell. 
Doubles : V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell. 


Chicago.—Chicago Lawn Tennis Club (Open 
Championship of the Western States), July 4.— 
Singles : Charles A. Chase. Doudles: B. F. Cum- 
mins and E. W. McClellan. 
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Livingston.—Staten Island Cricket Club (Invita- 
tion), July 5.— Singles > H. W. Slocum, Jr. Dou- 
bles : No doubles played. 

Westchester.—Westchester Lawn Tennis Club 
(Invitation), July 11.—Singies - H. W. Slocum, Jr. 
Doubles : No doubles played. 

Elberon.—Elberon Lawn Tennis Club (Open 
Tournament), July 21.—Singles > RK. L. Beeckman. 
Doubles: R. L. Beeckman and H. A. Taylor. 

Toronto, Canada.—Toronto Lawn Tennis Club 


H. F. LAWFORD. 


(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


(Open Championship of Canada), July 26.— Singles - 
W. H. Hyman. WDoudles: A. and H. Torrance. 

Southampton.— Meadow Lawn Tennis Club (Open 
Championship of Long Island), July 26.— Singles - 
H. A. Taylor. Doubles: H. W. Slocum, Jr., and 
H. A. Taylor. " 

New Castle. — Wentworth Open Tournament 
(Wright and Ditson’s), August 2.— Singles: H. W. 
Slocum, Jr. Doubles: J. S. Clark and G. M. 
Brinley. 

Nahant. — Nahant Tournament 


Lawn Tennis 
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(Invitation), August 8.—Singles > H. W. Slocum, 
Ir. Doubles : No doubles played. 

Bar Harbor.—Bar Harbor Open Tournament, 
August 16.—Singles: R. L. Beeckman. Doubles 
(handicap): A. G. and W. 5S. Thomson, 

Newport.—Open Singles’ Championship of Amer- 
August 22. Winner: R. D. Sears. Ad 
H. W. Slocum, Jr. Aunner-up: H. A. 


ica, 
Comers : 
Taylor. 

Southampton.—Meadow Club Tennis Tourna- 
ment (Club Tournament), August 25.—Singles - 
C. Howland. Doudles : No doubles played. 

Tivoli.—Edgewood Lawn Tennis Club, August 
29.— Singles: V. G. Hall. Doubles: V. G. Hall 
and E. L. Hall. 

Orange.—Open Double Championship of America, 
September 6.— Winners: R. D. Sears and James 
Dwight. Aunners-up: H.W. Slocum, Jr., and H. 
A. Taylor. 

Livingston.—Staten Island Cricket Club (Club 
Tournament), September 9.—Singles : G. A. Willis. 
Doubles : B. Robinson and E. W. Gould. 

Brooklyn.—Brooklyn Hill Lawn Tennis Club 
(Open Tournament), September 12.—Singles - O.S. 
Campbell. Doubles: W. W. Mackay and F. F. 
Prosser. 

Lenox.—Lenox Open Tournament, September 
13.— Singles: J. S. Clark. Doubles: J. 5. Clark 
and H. W. Slocum, Jr. 

Rochester.—Rochester Lawn Tennis Club (Open 
Tournament), September 13.—Singles: W. L. 
Kingsley. Doubles: W. L. and G. L. Kingsley. 

Elmwood.—Belmont Cricket Club (Club Handi- 
cap Tournament), September 19.—Singles: M. D. 
Smith. Doubles: M. D. Smith and W. D. Goforth. 
Ladies’ Singles: Miss B. Townsend. Ladies’ Dou- 
bles: Miss B. Townsend and Miss M. L. Ballard. 
Mixed Doubles : Miss N. F. Hansel and Mr. M. C. 
Work. 

New Hamburg.—New Hamburg Lawn Tennis 
Club (Invitation Tournament), September 20.— 
Singles: V. G. Hall. Doubles: J. F. Bacon and 
C. E. Sands. Ladies’ Singles: Miss May Colby. 
Ladies’ Doubles: Miss Ellen C. and G. W. Roose- 
velt. 

New York.—New York Lawn Tennis Club (Open 
Tournament), September 21.— Singles : C. Hobart. 
Ladies’ Singles : Miss Smallwood. Ladies’ Doubles : 
Miss A, Robinson and Miss Clarke. 

Wilmington.— Delaware Field Club (Open Tour- 
nament), September 26.—Singles: C. B. Davis. 
Doubles ; C. B. Davis and A. G. Thomson. 

Wissahickon.—Philadelphia Cricket Club (Open 
Tournament), September 27.—Ladies’ Singles : Miss 
N. F. Hansel. Ladies’ Doubles ; Miss Hansel and 
Miss Knight. J/ixed Doubles: Miss Stokes and 
Mr. J. S. Clark. Gentlemen's Doubles: J.S. Clark 
and M. Fielding. 


Livingston.—Ladies’ Outdoor Sports Club (Open 
Tournament), October 5.—Zadies’ Singles: Miss 
Adeline Robinson. Jadies’ Doubles: Miss A. 
Robinson and Miss K. Smith. Mixed Doubles: 
Miss A. Robinson and Mr. H. W. Slocum, Jr. 


New Haven (Annual Inter-Collegiate Tourna- 
ment)—October 11.— Singles : P. S. Sears, Harvard 
University. Doubles: P. S. Sears and Q. A. Shaw, 
Jr... Harvard University. Second Prize, Singles : 
0. S. Campbell, Columbia. Second Prize, Doubles : 
V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell, Columbia. 
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Hastings-on-Hudson.—Far-and-Near Lawn Ten- 
nis Club (Club Tournament), October 13.—Zadies’ 
Singles ; Miss Adeline Robinson. Second Prize: 
Miss Ellen C. Roosevelt. Ladies’ Doubles > Miss 
A. Robinson and Miss K. Smith. Second Prize : 
Miss May Colby and Miss Smallwood. A/ixed 
Doubles; Miss A. Robinson and Mr. B. Robinsor:. 
Second Prize: Miss May Colby and Mr. H. G. 
Trevor. 

Delaware.—Delaware Field Lawn Tennis Tour- 
nament, October 17.—Zadies’ Singles : Miss Town- 
send. Alixed Doubles : Mr. Work and Miss Town- 
send. 

Cambridge.—Harvard University Championship, 
October 19.—Stngles: P. S. Sears. Doubles: D. 
K. Snow and T. S.: Tailer. 


THE RESPECTIVE RANK IN WHICH THE PLAYERS 
WERE CLASSIFIED FOR THE SEASON ENDING 
1887. 


I, Sears; 2, Slocum; 3, Beeckman; 4, Taylor ; 
5, Clark; 6, Mansfield; 7, P. S. Sears; 8, Brinley ; 
g, MacMullen; 10, Shaw; 11, Campbell; 12, Hall. 


Living in an atmosphere of tennis, as 
one might say, it is impossible to estimate 
what rapid strides are made in the im- 
provement of style. But it fell to the fate 
of the writer to be given an opportunity to 
form a correct estimate. Leaving Eng- 


land in 1881, when the “ Renshaw style ” 
had hardly begun to be generally diffused, 
we were absent for about three years in a 
part of the world where tennis was only 


spoken of as a longed-for impossibility. 

We had ourselves gained the repute of 
fair average players, good enough to “ run 
up ” well for a prize in a local tournament. 
When returning we expected that we should 
naturally have somewhat lost rank, but with 
a little practice should be able to regain 
our former status. Not so, however; all 
our quondam compeers had adopted the 
slashing style introduced by the indomit- 
able twins, and we were nowhere. 

We made desperate efforts to regain our 
lost “caste,” but never seemed quite to do 
so. This rapid advance will, we imagine, 
continue for some time longer, but eventu- 
ally it must cease, and there will come the 
day when the rising tennis “ star ” will over- 
shadow the present leaders. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that a great 
injustice is done in the United States to an 
old and noble game. Tennis proper, as 
most writers on lawn tennis inform their 
readers, dates back to the days of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It is, in fact, ¢he sen- 
ior game, and surely, after all these centu- 
ries, such a game has a right to its original 
name. But the fashion seems to be to call 
lawn tennis, tennis, while tennis proper is 
put off with the new-fangled name of 
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“court tennis.” Surely there is not much 
in the argument that iawn tennis is too 
cumbersome a name for common use. At 
any rate, in ordinary conversation, the 
“lawn” may be dropped without causing 
any confusion. It appears unnecessary to 
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rob a time-honored game of its name, after 
stealing from its method of scoring, etc. 
In reality, moreover, there is but slight 
resemblance between the games, and ten- 
nis, with all its intricate methods, can 
never be the game of the every-day world. 


IN SUMMER WOODS. 


Far within the forest deep, 

Where the twilight shadows sleep, 
See the whirling waters play ! 

See the silver sheen of spray! 
From above, the restless stream, 
Touched to silver by the gleam 

Of the sunlight’s glint and glow, 
Plunges to the depth below. 

High upon the crannied wall, 
Where the golden sunbeams fall, 
Grows the ruby columbine ; 

Far above the sable pine 

Weaves the sighing summer breeze 
Into mystic melodies. 

Ferns, among the verdant moss, 
Wave their fairy forms and toss ; 
Cool, dark rocks their shadows throw 
Sheer into the pool below, 

Where upon the circling foam 
Flecks of sunlight sport and roam, 
And like shallops to and fro 

Up and down the waters go. 
When the day has gone to rest, 
When each bird has sought its nest, 
Fairy forms hold carnival 

In their woodland festival. 





A RAMBLE WITH THE CAMERA. 


Then, when darkness yields to day, 
And night’s shadows flee away, 
When the silver banks of mist 

Are by sunbeams softly kissed, 
Full-throat birds their anthems raise 
Hymns of thankfulness and praise ; 
While the breezes softly croon 
Sleeps the morning on till noon, 
Till athwart the forest shade 
Deeper shadows are displayed, 

Till the silver bow of night 

Wounds the gloom with shafts of light. 


Sanborn Gove Tenney. 


A RAMBLE WITH THE CAMERA IN THE LOWER DELAWARE 
VALLEY. 


BY HARRY R. TERHUNE. 


RAVELING for three hours from New York 
over the picturesque Erie, during which 
we traverse nearly ninety miles of beauti- 
ful country, we come to a stop at the vil- 
lage of Port Jervis. 

There a “tally-ho” is waiting to convey 
us, by a drive of seven miles down the 
lower Delaware Valley, to the little village 
of Milford, Pa., our destination. 

A few minutes of stowing ourselves and 
our traps ; the camera, of course, not for- 
gotten, the driver climbs to his seat, and 
with a word to his horses, we are off. We 
swing round a corner and over the long 
bridge spanning the Delaware River, and 
cross from the Empire State into the Mecca 

of sportsmen and lovers of nature—Pike County, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The lights of Port Jervis are twinkling in the distance, and at last expire alto- 
gether, leaving us with only the stars above to shed what little light they can to guide 
us on our journey. ‘The air from the surrounding hills seems to infuse us with new 
life. The trip is all too short. Soon we see, far down the valley, brighter and 
brighter as the distance decreases, the lights in Milford. 

This pretty town lies on a broad plateau overlooking the Delaware River and two 
hundred feet above it ; surrounded by hills on three sides, it seems as if nature had 
constructed the spot especially for our purpose. From the bluff overlooking the 
river in the distance is seen Port Jervis. Trains ascending and descending the 
western slope of the Shawangunk Mountains are plainly visible, while at night the 
headlights of the engines appear like planets come to earth. The streets of the village 
are broad and smooth, laid out at right angles to each other, and bordered with wide- 
spreading elms and maples. 


’ 





Those interested in amateur photography will find valuable hints in the article “* Artistic Hints in Amateur Photog- 
raphy,” in OutinG for October, 1886. 
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To see the place in its entirety it is 
necessary to ascend the hill immediately 
south of the village, known as the Knob. 
The climb is long but not wearisome, for 
during the ascent new scenery is ever 
offered to the eye. The summit of the 
Knob reached, miles of beautiful landscape 
appear. Off toward the north are the hills 
of Orange County, New York, and Sussex 
County, New Jersey, rising like grim sen- 
tinels to guard the Delaware. Immediately 
below is Milford, her white houses shining 
in the sun like diamonds in a golden setting. 

What a magnificent spot for the amateur 
photographer to use his camera! It is 
soon set up and all ready for the first 
exposure. A word of warning to all ama- 
teurs may not be out of place right here. 
Do not attempt a bird’s-eye view on a 
slow plate with a time exposure, but use 
the quickest plate obtainable and the drop- 
shutter for exposure. 

A mile from Milford, up among the hills, 
are the Falls of the Sawkill. The Sawkill 
Creek, after threading its way for many 
miles through the upland meadows, sud- 
denly disappears in a rocky gorge, whose 
perpendicular sides rise high above the 
surface of the quiet stream. The waters, 
without warning, take their first leap of 
some twenty feet into a basin as if to 
gather themselves together for their wild 
plunge of one hundred feet into the gorge 
beneath. 

Standing on the ledge of rocks opposite 
the falls, one can best see the beauty and 
the solemn grandeur of the scene. The 
volume of water as it comes over the edge 
of the cliffs is broken into a thousand 
sparkling forms by the jutting rocks, and 
lands at the bottom a mass of seething 
foam, with but a momentary pause ere it 
makes its final plunge into the Devil’s 
Kitchen (well named, if the human mind 
can form any idea of sucha place). The 
entrance is but a step in width, but with 
depth unknown. 

After this series of falls the waters re- 
turn to nearly their original quietude, for 
after one or two smaller cascades, the 
Forest fall being the most prominent, they 
calmly and placidly murmur their way 
toward the river. 

The Sawkill Creek, for more than a mile, 
from a point some distance above the 
upper falls almost to the mouth, presents 
to the amateur photographer an endless 
variety of opportunities to display his art 
and skill. In the gorge above the falls 
the difficulties of obtaining a foothold are 


very great, but for such a trip an old suit 
of clothes should be worn, so that if it 
becomes necessary to wade no harm will 
come to the clothing. 

One mile below Milford begin the cliffs, 
a wall of perpendicular rocks towering 
five hundred feet above the roadway that 
passes down the valley at its foot. The 
views from the cliffs are too grand to 
admit of description, and must be seen to 
be appreciated. They embrace the greater 
part of Southern New York and Northern 
New Jersey, the Catskills, Blue Ridge and 
Kittatinny Mountains with all their numer- 
ous gaps and peaks. 

Farther down the Valley of the Dela- 
ware and at a point about three miles from 
Milford, the Raymondskill Creek adds its 
waters to the Delaware. Turning sharply 
to the right and ascending a rather steep 
mountain road for about a mile, hidden by 
the heavy foliage of the surrounding trees, 
we find the waters of the Raymondskill. 
These falls are not as grand as the Saw- 
kill, being of an entirely different charac- 
ter, yet equally beautiful. The Raymonds- 
kill, after a series of small cascades, varying 
in height from ten to twenty feet, ‘‘ gathers 
its waters for a rush downa sloping, ragged 
ledge of rocks fully one hundred feet long, 
not in a continuous fall, but in a series of 
confused tumbles, beating themselves into 
a dashing foam.” Then at the bottom, the 
lofty rocks, the blue sky and the green 
leaves of the trees beautifully picture them- 
selves in the mirror-like surface of the 
quiet stream. Quiet but for a moment, 
the waters here prepare for their leap of 
seventy-five feet to the gorge below. To 
the left of this second fall, a little stream 
comes carefully down over its mossy bed, 
as if afraid of being an intruder, and adds 
its little contribution to the mother stream. 
This little fall is aptly named the Bridal 
Veil. No sound is heard save the splash- 
ing of the waters and the singing of the 
birds in the trees overhead. 

Seven miles below Milford, resting on 
the banks of the Delaware, is the old vil- 
lage of Dingman’s Ferry. On one side of 
the village the sinuous Delaware winds its 
peaceful way towards the sea, on the other 
high mountains hem in the place as if to 
keep out intruders. Countless streams of 
water find their source among these moun- 
tains, and come tumbling down the steep 
descents in wild cascades. From the time 
they leave the parent spring in the high- 
lands of the “back country” until they 
reach the level of the quiet valley below, 
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they seem to vie with each other as to 
which shall take the wildest leap, or which 
shall present the grandest scenery. The 
most prominent stream, and the most easy 
of access, is Dingman’s Creek. The con- 
stant flow of the water for ages past has 
worn deep ravines and curious caverns in 
the rocks, hollowed out by the continual 
flow into basins that are seemingly bottom- 
less, wherein the waters seethe and boil 
like a huge cauldron. 

High Falls, on Dingman’s Creek, are 
particularly noted for their wildness—a fall 
of two hundred feet, or thereabouts, and 
then a mingling of angry waters for the 
plunge down the slanting side of the preci- 
pice into the placid pool below. But the 
crowning beauty of the falls has been re- 
tained for the little fall of the Silver 
Thread, little only as far as the actual size is 
concerned and the amount of water. Ina 
rocky cleft, hardly two yards wide, this little 
stream quietly trickles from the rocks one 
hundred and fifty feet above. Standing at 
the foot of the fall and looking upward, 
only a patch of blue sky is visible at the 
upper end, the fall being shut in on three 
sides by the rocks and on the remaining 
side by the overhanging trees. On this 
account it is a very difficult subject to 
reproduce with the camera. This pecul- 
iar fall was formerly known as the Soap 
Trough, on account of the foamy appear- 
ance of the water at the bottom, but the 
new name is far more suitable. 

Adam’s Brook, one mile from Dingman’s, 
abounds in a great number of natural curi- 
osities, but on account of the difficulties to 
be encountered in following its course, but 
few attempt the trip. Once started, there 
is no turning back. ‘To follow the course 
of this stream the start is usually made at 
the mouth and the course followed toward 
its source. The ravine through which it 
runs is so encompassed by perpendicular 
cliffs that there is no chance of escape 
until the open country beyond is reached. 

The beauty of all these streams and falls 
depends entirely upon the amount of 
water they contain, which of course varies 
at different seasons of the year, and if the 
visitor is fortunate enough to be able to 
see them after a heavy storm, the remem- 
brance of them impressed on the memory 
will never be erased, for in point of wild- 
ness and natural beauty they compare 
favorably with the larger falls of the 
Western country. 

This is surely an earthly paradise for the 
imateur photographer, and a few words of 
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advice to those intending a visit to this 
section of country will not be out of place. 

To begin with, do not start out with 
the false notion that an expensive out- 
fit is necessary. The photographs from 
which the illustrations for this article were 
made were taken with a single combina- 
tion lens, such as is furnished with all 
cheap outfits. 

In setting up the camera, point the lens 
from the sun, never towards it. The best 
position is that which has the sun a little 
to one side or the other. In focusing, take 
plenty of time and it will amply repay you 
for your trouble, as a badly focused view 
is worse than none at all. 

In a dark ravine the matter of focusing 
is a serious consideration. The light com- 
ing through the lens to the ground glass is 
reflected rays from the object being photo- 
graphed. The lighter the object, the more 
light is reflected, consequently in a dark 
spot the reflected rays are very weak. To 
get all the light possible, focus with the 
full aperture of the lens and stop down 
afterwards. A magnifying glass for focus- 
ing is useful but not necessary. After 
this operation is completed, fasten the 
focusing screw down tight, so that there is 
no chance of any slipping when the plate- 
holder is put in its place. 

Success in obtaining a good negative 
depends to a great extent on the proper 
length of exposure, therefore great care 
and judgment must be exercised. No set 
rules governing this in all cases can be laid 
down, but the writer has found that, in the 
dark ravines of Pike County scenery, by 
using a plate of medium sensitiveness, 
good results were obtained by an exposure 
varying from fifteen to twenty seconds, the 
lens used being a single combination one- 
eighth of an inch diameter of aperture in 
the diaphragm. Care exercised in the little 
details of the outdoor part will save much 
vexation in the dark room, Err on the 
side of over-exposure rather than under- 
exposure. No chemical known can bring 
out any detail in an under-timed plate, 
simply because it is not there, but on the 
other hand if the plate is overtimed, a little 
bromide of potash or ammonia added to 
the developing solution will act like an air- 
brake in restraining the too rapid appear- 
ance of the coming view. 

In regard to the developing of the ex- 
posed plate, it is not necessary to give any 
formula. For all general purposes the 
pyro and potash developer will be found 
the best, being more easily controlled than 
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any other, and, what is of a 
quence to many, far cheaper. 

The question of the dark room is the 
most perplexing, while in the country, but 
we found that our hotel room was well 
adapted for the purpose. At night, of 
course, there was no difficulty, but when it 


great conse- 
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became necessary to change plates or de- 
velop in the daytime, the bed blankets 
made capital screens with which to keep 
out the light fromthe windows. If, how- 
ever, there is a professional photographer 
in town, all this trouble can generally be 
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avoided, and you can doubtless get per- 
mission to use his dark room. But be 
careful how you approach him, for the 
amateur is a sharp thorn in the profes- 
sional’s side. ‘This feeling is wearing off 
as time passes, and will doubtless entirely 
disappear before long. 

The amateur has done 
more for the art than any- 
one else, and deserves all 
the recognition and praise 
that can be afforded him. 
Most of the recent impor- 
tant inventions pertain- 
ing to photography are 
the result of the ama- 
teur’s work and devotion 
to the art. 

A few general hints in 
regard to landscape pho- 
tography will be in place. 
As a rule, landscapes are 
not viewed to the best ad- 
vantage under the glare 
of the midday sun, there- 
fore the knowing ones 
will select carly morning 
or late afternoon for an 
exposure. The ravines 
of falls in the vicinity of 


Milford are worthy of a 


great amount of study 
on this point. The rocks 
are of a very dark color, 
reflecting very little light, 
and a bright sun striking 
them on one side with 
full power and leaving 
the opposite side in, one 
might say, total darkness, 
produces a very bad con- 
trast, bad enough in na- 
ture, but worse still in 
the finished picture. To 
avoid this, a cloudy day 
is more suitable for view- 
ing than any other. The 
contrast between the light 
and shade will be marked 
enough to prevent flat- 
ness in the picture, and 
will not be so great as to 
mar the general beauty 
of the view. 

Remember that the camera reproduces 
everything in range of thé lens, and it has 
not the power to exclude anything objec- 
tionable, and to guard against intrusions of 
this kind, a careful examination should be 
made before the cap of the lens is removed. 
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A little attention to this 
matter may possibly save 
considerable mortification 
later on. 

In choosing a position 
for your view, do not 
be satisfied with “ good 
enough.” Shift your cam- 
era until you get the best 
situation to be had. A 
move of a few feet either 
one way or the other, or 
a little lowering or rais- 
ing of the sliding front 
of the box makes all the 
difference in the general 
effect of the view. Do 
not be afraid of a little 
time spent for this pur- 
if you are out for 
recreation, time is no ob- 
ject, and a picture taken 
in bad position is worse 
than none at all. 

The foreground of a 
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view is really the picture 
itself, so great care should 
be exercised to have it in 
harmony with the rest. 

In many landscapes liv- 
ing figures may be intro- 


duced with good effect, 
but they should not be 
made too prominent, but 
rather they should be at 
one side, so as to appear 
accessory to the view. 
Reflections in the water 
are always pleasing to the 
eye, but to make a good 
view the water must be 
free from any ripples, and 
the trees depicted must be 
motionless. 
Some of the finest views 
ever taken in this country 
were made in the vicinity of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., by the local artist, and many 
of them were the result of hours of study 
and work. In taking these views the artist 
spent several hours over one, removing the 
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cap of the lens as soon as the foliage be- 
came quiet, and at the faintest warning of 
a breeze covering it again quickly, going 
through this operation hour after hour. 
Perseverance will bring its own reward. 
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BY FRANCIS 


‘“WELL, boys, that was a curious thing 
that Jack there told us about, and hard to 
beat, but we doctors see some curious 
things from the time we first go into a 
dissecting-room. If you all care to hear 
about it, I will tell you what happened to 
me three years ago, when I was up in the 
Midland Counties. It might just as easily, 
though, have happened to any of you, for 
my position as doctor only came in inci- 
dentally. But I warn you all, that it’s a 
long story.” 

“Go on, Jim!” “ Drive ahead, Doctor !” 
Such were the only replies Jim Cardew re- 
ceived. 

The speakers were gathered in Dr. Car- 
dew’s little “snuggery,” indulging in some 
whisky and unlimited tobacco on a cold 
winter’s night. Two or three pretty stiff 
yarns had been spun, but all knew that 
whatever Jim Cardew told, marvelous or 
not, might be accepted without question as 
Bible truth. 

James Cardew, M.D., had put up his 
“shingle” in this small West of England 
town some two years before, and, though 
still a young man and unmarried, had 
speedily worked his way into a good prac- 
tice. In spite of a rather reserved and 
proud nature, he had made his way well 
among the younger portion of the commu- 
nity and was generally respected for his 
upright, truthful nature. The rest of the 
company were young men, who were in the 
habit of dropping in to see the doctor in 
the evening. The doctor saw that all his 
guests were well supplied with creature 
comforts, to, as he said, help his story down, 
and then began : 

“Well, gentlemen, as you probably all 
know, I have a habit which many people 
think odd, and many more foolish, viz., 
that of bathing in the sea here every morn- 
ing all the year round. This habit I have 
long had, and whether it be foolish or not 
I do not propose to discuss ; it suits me, 
and I see no reason to alter it. 

“When I was in the Midlands I was liv- 
ing in a country town, smaller than this, in 
fact scarcely more than a village. As I 
believe that none of you know where I 
came from, I will not mention the place, for 
I do not wish the names and dates of this 
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story to become public. Moreover, I will 
tell you that the names which I shall use 
are all fictitious. 

‘‘When I became qualified, I spent, like 
many another better man than myself, a 
long time looking about for employment. 
Not being overburdened with money, I was 
very anxious to get something todo. At 
last I got a berth, not quite so nice a one 
as I had hoped for, but a very fair one 
after all. It was the post of assistant to 
an old doctor in the town which I men- 
tioned. When I got there, I found that the 
greater part—in fact, almost all—of the 
work would fall on my shoulders, as the 
poor old gentleman was really long past 
doing anything, and could only potter 
round to see a few of his old patients, who 
would believe in no one else. 

“ This went on for some two years, and 
I was getting pretty sick of it, when one 
day the’ old doctor went off in an apoplec- 
tic fit. This put me on my beam-ends 
once more, for, after the interregnum 
during which I should stay till the widow 
had sold the practice, I would be once 
more compelled to seek a new position. I 
had not enough to buy the practice, and 
constant thinking of what a good thing I 
could make of it if I had, combined with 
continued bad weather, for it was in De- 
cember, had reduced my spirits to a very 
low ebb. 

“ One Saturday night I was sitting in the 
surgery, smoking a last pipe before turn- 
ing in, and brooding over my poor pros- 
pect, when there was a violent ring at the 
surgery bell. I glanced at the clock, which 
told me the time was half an hour after 
midnight, and with a mental ejaculation, 
which did not savor of the Sunday-school, 
I went to open the door, thinking, of 
course, that it was a messenger to call me 
to an urgent case. Judge of my aston- 
ishment, when in walked young Jonas 
Thompson. He was the only son of old 
Jonathan Thompson, the Methodist min- 
ister of the town, and was articled to a 
lawyer. 7 

“ As he came in, with streams of water 
running from his umbrella and waterproof 
coat, for it was now raining in torrents, 
though for a wonder we had had a clear 
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afternoon, I noticed that he looked very 
pale and excited, and that he was trem- 
bling all over. I asked him what was the 
matter, and whether one of the family was 
ill. 

““No, Doctor; they’re all right at 
home,” said he, ‘but I want you to give 
me a little medicine for myself.’ 

“« Why, what’s the matter ?’ I said, feel- 
ing rather surprised, for I had noticed him 
that afternoon in the High Street looking 
very well. 

“¢Well, I'll tell you how it is, Dr. Car- 
dew,’ replied Jonas. ‘I think I’ve been 
drinking a bit too much lately, and I’m as 
shaky as possible. You can imagine that 
I would not have the old folks find it out 
for worlds, so I want you to give me a 
small dose of something just to steady my 
nerves.’ 

“I was surprised, for I had always heard 
of Jonas as a very steady young fellow, 
likely to succeed in life; but I thought I 
would give him a small dose of something 
and get rid of him quickly. I mixed a 
dose of bromide of potassium and chloral 
hydrate, and as he took the glass to drink 
it, I noticed that his hand shook so that he 
could hardly help spilling it. 

“By Jove! Thompson,’ I said, ‘you 


must have been drawing it pretty thick 


lately. Why, where in the world have you 
been till this hour? It’s awfully late to be 
out in a little place like this.’ 

“«QOh, I’ve just been walking about since 
the “pubs.” shut, to try and steady my 
nerves,’ answered Jonas, with a shudder, 
and a quick look over his shoulder, which 
made me think still more that he needed 
his dose. ‘I’ve gota latch-key, so I can 
get into our house when I please. Well, 
good-night, Dr. Cardew ; I must not keep 
you up any longer,’ and as I opened the 
door for him he exclaimed: ‘Ugh! what 
a night! I really don’t much like going 
out alone.’ 

“As I made my way into the surgery, 
which looked very comfortable after the 
miserable night outside, I noticed what a 
mess Thompson had made, not only drip- 
pings of water, but pieces of mud were 
all over the floor. 

‘Now, I am rather a tidy man, and hate 
to see a room dirty ; so, fetching the fire- 
shovel, I took up some of the mud. As I 
passed the lamp, shovel in hand, I noticed 
that it was stiff, blue clay, and printed 
with- heavy hob-nailed boots, and the 
thought came to me that Jonas must have 
been cooling his brow by the river, and 
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that he wore pretty heavy boots when he 
went out of an evening. , 

“Turning out the lamp, I went upstairs 
to bed, pondering on the fact that, though 
Dame Nature carefully hands down moral 
and physical defects from generation to 
generation, she very seldom blesses good 
men with good children, and I thought 
of the difference between Jonas and his 
worthy, if somewhat severe parent, the 
Rev. Jonathan Thompson. 

“ At seven o'clock the next morning my 
alarm clock woke me, and tumbling out of 
bed I looked out of the window with satis- 
faction, for the rain had cleared off, and it 
was a bright, frosty morning. Soon I was 
trudging across the fields to the mill-pond 
in which I was in the habit of taking my 
morning swim, as the sea, which I much 
prefer to fresh water, was not attainable. 

“The frost had not been severe enough 
to do more than put a thin edge of ice 
round the margin of the still water. I 
threw off my clothes and dived into the 
pool. 

“The mill-pond, though fairly deep, had 
in places growing in it great banks of 
weeds. These I knew and avoided as a 
rule; but that morning, staying under 
water rather longer than usual as I dived, 
I came up close to the edge of one of 
these banks. As I rose to the surface, my 
shoulder touched something which, while 
feeling solid, yet gave way to the force of 
my blow. 

“Wondering what it could be, I went 
down again to explore. This time I kept 
my eyes open, and to my horror saw 
enough to convince me that it was the 
dead body of a woman. 

“Presently I managed to, get hold of 
some of the clothing, and with a vigorous 
tug I broke it loose from the weeds in 
which it was entangled, and with a few 
strokes got it to the shore. 

“Gentlemen, as you may imagine, a 
doctor from the beginning of his medical 
training as student sees many horrors, and 
acquires a kind of case-hardening. But 
all that did not prevent my feeling very 
creepy and uncomfortable as I dragged 
my ghastly find out on the grassy bank. 

“The long hair had come undone and 
now was matted and tangled over the face. 
Having ascertained that there was no pos- 
sible chance of restoring life, I dressed 
quickly before attempting to identify the 
corpse. ; 

“Then kneeling down I disentangled 
the dripping locks, and to my sorrow and 
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amazement discovered the face of pretty 
little Aggie Ellis, now still and white in 
death, yesterday the pride of her old father 
and mother and of the whole district. 

“As I knelt there, another thought 
struck me. I should now have to go and 
break the awful news to the honest folks 
in the quaint old house just behind the 
mill. I must not put it off, although I was 
now cold and shivering from my weird 
experience and the loss of my usual run 
after coming out of the water. 

*“ Placing my towel carefully over the 
poor dead face, I made my way up the 
bank. I knew the spot well, and was 
aware that to get to the dwelling-house 
from that side I had to cross a beam which 
formed a rough bridge over the stream. 
This I did safely, but the thought struck 
me how easy it would be for any one to 
slip into the water while crossing it. 

“As I reached the house I saw through 
the window the usual sights of a humble 
breakfast-table, with the kettle singing 
merrily on the bright fire. There were old 
Mrs. Ellis and her husband apparently 
quite contented and happy. I felt thun- 
derstruck, but mustering up my courage, 
I knocked at the door and walked in. 

“¢Good-morning, Doctor,’ said John 


Ellis, heartily; ‘you be early on your 


rounds, or maybe you've been 
your morning dip.’ 

“ Then, suddenly noticing my pale face, 
his tone changed. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sir—be you 
ill? Wilt have a drop of brandy? I allus 
said that bathing this time o’ year would 
do ye no good.’ 

“ How was I to explain? Words failed 
me. However, with a piercing thought of 
what a woeful change I should bring to 
this bright and happy home, I pulled my- 
self together, and in a strange voice which 
I could hardly recognize myself, I spoke. 

“¢ Thank you, Mr. Ellis, I’m all right— 
how are you? Where’s your daughter 
Aggie?’ 

«Oh, the lazy little thing’s still in bed, 
Doctor,’ said Mrs. Ellis; ‘she said as how 
she had to finish some rubbishing novel 
afore she went to bed, so I suppose she 
went and sat up half the night. But if you 
want to see her, sir, I’ll give her a call.’ 

*“*Don’t trouble, Mrs. Ellis,’ said I. 
‘You are sure she went to bed, and that 
she did not go out, arn’t you ?’ 

“T could think of nothing else to say, 
but, God pity me! how those two poor old 
faces fell at my words. 


having 
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“*What d’ye mean, Doctor?’ thundered 
old John Ellis. ‘D’ye think our Aggie 
would go trapesing about at ten o’clock 
o’night, and sich a night as last night, too ?’ 

“¢No, Ellis, I mean no harm ; but, Mrs. 
Ellis, will you go and see if your daughter 
is in her bed ?’ 

“The poor old dame was up the stairs 
with an agility surprising in one of her 
years. And then what an awful shriek 
burst from her old lips. ‘ John! John! our 
Aggie’s never slept in her bed this night— 
and, oh! her waterproof and her thick 
shoes is not here. Oh! where has she — 
gone? Doctor, for God’s sake, tell us!’ 

“The agony of those moments was 
nigh as insupportable to me as to either of 
these poor old people. I could only reply 
in that same strange voice : 

“<T fear I have nothing good to tell 
you.’ 

““¢ Doctor,’ said the poor old father, in 
stern, sad tones, ‘tell us she’s dead, but 
not dishonored.’ 

“<¢Mr. Ellis, I know no word against 
your daughter’s honor, but she’s gone 
where no calumny can reach her.’ 

“No tongue can describe the intensity 
of agony those two suffered in the next 
few minutes. Their only joy, their darling 
daughter, their pride and hope, was gone, 
and the only comfort they had in their sor- 
row was the knowledge conveyed in that 
sweet, sad verse: ‘I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.’ 

“‘ Presently the old man lifted his face 
from his hands and said, ‘ Doctor, where 
may her body be?’ 

“*My voice failed me, and now I seemed 
more broken down than the aged father of 
the dead girl. I arose and beckoned him 
to come, and then on a sudden an awful 
thought struck him and was embodied in 
this cry: ‘Oh, my God ! was she drownded 
in our own mill-pond ?’ 

“The old couple, visibly more bent and 
aged from the blow, followed me. Turn- 
ing the corner of the mill I pointed to the 
opposite bank, where on the grass, with 
the fresh sharp wind stirring the corner of 
the white towel, lay the body of their dead 
daughter. 

“T was going to lead the way over the 
beam, when Ellis stopped me and took me 
to the punt which was lying moored by 
the bank. . 

“Slowly and sadly we made our way 
across the pool, and silently I sat. and 
watched the old couple praying by their 
dead child. Then Ellis and I reverently 
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taised the body and placed it in the stern 
of the punt, and, crossing again, carried it 
to the house. 

“There, in the bright little bedroom 
where she had slept since her happy child- 
hood, we placed it. Then, promising to 
send what assistance was necessary, I left 
the house. 

“ After crossing the beam I was so ex- 
cited that I had to sit down and rest awhile, 
though now sorely in need of food, for it 
was nearly ten o’clock—long past my usual 
breakfast hour. 

“Seated on the bank, I fell to thinking. 
Suddenly I started as if some one had 
struck me. Great God! what was the 
connection between Jonas Thompson’s 
midnight visit and muddy boots, and this 
tragedy? Starting to my feet I walked 
down the bank, and there, deep in the 
thick clay which formed the lower part of 
the bank, were imprints of a heavy hob- 
nailed boot. Here, there, everywhere, 
wherever I looked, were the marks! Some 
on the crumbled edges of the grass, some 
as if the owner had almost stepped into 
the water. What could it mean? Were 
they the marks of some long-continued 
and desperate battle? Hardly could poor 
fragile little Aggie have kept up such a 
fight with a young man like Jonas, tall 
and strong—strong enough at any rate to 
pick up the poor child and throw her far 
into the stream, had he so wished. 

“Filled with these disquieting thoughts, 
I hurried home and told one of the servants 
what had happened, and what aid to send. 
Then with what appetite I could muster I 
tried to eat. 

“After breakfast my patients had to 
be attended, and till about four o’clock I 
was busy with them. I fear, however, that 
they thought me strangely unmindful of 
their ailments that day, for, try as I would, 
I could not keep my mind attentive to their 
little worries and troubles, and it was only 
through a kind providence that I did not 
give some one a dose of poison that day. 

“On arriving at home I was too excited 
to eat, and flinging myself in an arm-chair 
I endeavored to think the matter out. 
Everything seemed confused, so at last I 
determined if possible to eat something, 
and then take the best friend I had in the 
place into my confidence. This was the 
Rev. John Lloyd, a curate, but little older 
than myself. His clear-headed nature 
would probably be able to give me some 
assistance in my dilemma, and help me to 
elucidate the mystery. 
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‘“‘ After my meal, which I swallowed with 
considerable effort, I walked up the street 
to Lloyd’s rooms. I had in my mental 
perturbation quite forgotten that it was 
Sunday evening, and that he wouid there- 
fore be in church. 

“Telling his landlady that I would wait 
for him, as it was now half-past six, and 
evening service would shortly be over, I 
ensconced myself in his arm-chair, and 
soon was once more deep in unpleasant 
thought. 

“Presently Lloyd came in, and while he 
sat down to his cold supper, I told him the 
main facts of the case, omitting, however, 
any mention of Jonas’s late visit, etc. He 
was inexpressibly shocked, and was at first 
much puzzled. However, after smoking 
a pipe, a light seemed to dawn on him, and 
he said : 

“* Cardew, you tell me that you can only 
reach the mill-house either through the 
mill or by this beam, from this side. Now, 
of course, the mill would have been locked 
at night, and Agnes would not have had a 
key. Therefore, if she had wanted to cross 
from the town side to her home, she would 
have had to cross the beam. From your 
account this beam is very slippery, so that 
it would not be hard for any one to slip, or 
to be pushed off it into the water. Now, 
does it not strike you that some one else 
was concerned in the matter?’ 

“T had wanted to see what conclusion he 
would draw from the bare facts which I 
had told, and now I disclosed everything, 
about Jonas’s visit, his strange conduct, 
and the footprints by the river. After 
hearing all, he said: ‘Well, you know 
what I said before hearing all these sup- 
plementary facts, what can you expect 
now ?’ ‘ ; 

“At first I did not quite know how to 
reply, but after a minute or two, I spoke : 

“*So you think that Jonas Thompson 
was in some way accessory to the death of 
Agnes Ellis?’ 

“<¢Ves,’ replied the parson ; ‘or, to put 
it in plain English, that he murdered her, 
and I also think that you ought to see that 
he does not escape justice.’ 

“We both kept silence for awhile, and it 
seemed as if neither of us dared to look at 
the other. At last Lloyd broke the silence : 

“¢Cardew, it seems to me that there is 
but one course to pursue, and, under exist- 
ing circumstances, I fear it will fall on you 
to carry it out alone. I am a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and for that rea- 
son alone ought not to mix myself more 
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than possible in such matters. Besides 
this, there is another more cogent reason 
in that Jonas is the son of the Methodist 
minister, and this would render any action 
on my part still more invidious.’ 

‘“‘T turned this over in my mind and then 
replied : 

“*Vou are quite right, Lloyd; and my 
course of action seems fairly clear. I must, 
I suppose, put the whole matter in the 
hands of the police—not the local con- 
stables, but a good London detective.’ 

“«That is what I think,’ replied Lloyd. 

“At this moment there was a tap at the 
door, and the little servant put in her head 
and asked if Dr. Cardew was there, as 
there was some one waiting to speak to 
him. 

“Going down-stairs I found an old wo- 
man whom I knew by sight as the Thomp- 
sons’ servant. She told me that ‘ Master 
Jonas’ was very unwell, and asked me to 
come up to their house as soon as possible. 
I returned to the curate’s room and got 
my hat, telling him of my message. We 
agreed that this visit might lead to some- 
thing, and that it would be better to do 
nothing further till we had seen what 
would come of it. 

“On arriving at the minister’s house, I 
was shown up into a bedroom, where on 
the bed lay Jonas, whom I found to be in 
a high fever, evidently brought cn by the 
chill contracted the night before. At sight 
of me the patient broke out into delirious 
ravings, which were for the most part unin- 
telligible. Perhaps it was only my fancy 
which made me think that I heard the 
words ‘Aggie’ and ‘beam.’ I prescribed 
a cooling draught for the young man, and 
gave orders that I was to be summoned 
at once if there was any change for the 
worse. Then I went and told Lloyd the 
facts of the case, and we agreed that be- 
yond his going down to the river and ex- 
amining the footprints before they became 
obliterated, nothing ought to be done. 

“Next morning I called at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s house and found Jonas much the 
same, but on returning from my rounds in 
the evening I found an urgent message 
requesting me to call at once. 

“Directly I put eyes on Jonas I saw 
that his chances of recovery had greatly 
diminished—his temperature was very high 
and he was in a perfectly frantic state of 
delirium. I did what I could for him, and 
then once more went to see my adviser. 
Lloyd and I discussed this new phase in 
the tragedy, and after a lengthy consulta- 


tion we settled that nothing was again the 
only answer to the question. So I went 
home and tried to forget in sleep the ex- 
citing events of the last forty-eight hours, 
but it was not till near daylight that | 
fell into a troubled sleep, disturbed by 
dreams of horror of Jonas struggling 
fiercely with the poor girl, and my in- 
ability to move a finger to help her. It 
was a relief to be awakened by a rapping 
at the door, and to be told by a servant 
that I was at once wanted at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s. 

“Poor old Mrs. Thompson met me in 
floods of tears, and asked me if nothing 
could save her son’s life. He had been 
raving, she said, ever since I saw him, and 
she added that she could not understand 
what was on his mind, for that he had been 
talking of mills and rivers, and calling on 
his ‘ Aggie,’ his ‘ darling Aggie.’ 

“‘When Jonas saw me he seemed to be 
making an effort to clear his poor, troubled 
brain, and after giving him more medicine, 
I left him, telling them that I would call in 
about the middle of the day. When I re- 
turned his father said that his son was 
conscious and very anxious to see me. 
On my entry, the sick man’s thin face lit 
up as if with pleasure, and in a feeble 
voice he bade me welcome. Then he 
asked his father and mother to leave us 
alone, and directly they had obeyed his 
wishes he began in an excited way: 

“** Doctor, is she really dead? Yes? Oh, 
my darling! Oh, my little sweetheart ! 
and I killed you!’ and turning his face to 
his pillow he burst into a wild outbreak 
of grief. Shocked as I was at his words 
I did my best to calm him, and to get 
him to tell me further details. 

“Presently he began his story, often 
breaking out in sobs and frenzies of despair. 
He told me that for several months he had 
loved Aggie and she him; that they had 
agreed to keep it quiet, as the parents on 
both sides would have been sure to object ; 
how he had been in the habit of meeting 
her by the mill on the town side, and how 
on that fatal Saturday night, in spite of 
the pouring rain, he had gone to at least 
wish her good-evening. They met, and 
since it was so wet, they stayed together 
but a few minutes, and Aggie kissed him 
at the end of the beam, then turned to run 
across. Alas! the wet had made the beam 
slippery, and Jonas, turning to go home, 
heard a-wild shriek and splash of water. 
In one awful moment he realized that his 
darling was in the river. It was almost 
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pitch dark Wildly he rushed up and 
down the bank in fruitless, hopeless search, 
calling and praying his darling to speak to 
him that he might save her. Wild with 
despair, he had stayed there till midnight. 
Then, in his dazed state, realizing his own 
risk of being accused of murder, he made 
his way to my house and so home. What 
he would have done the next day he did 
not know, but that next morning he was 
tossing on a bed of sickness. And then 
the poor fellow broke out: ‘Oh, Doctor, 
Doctor, don’t try to save me—let me 
die!’ 

‘“‘T calmed him as well as I could, and told 
him that his statement should be put into 
writing. So, calling his father and mother, 
I wrote from his dictation a narrative of 
the heart-rending event and got his feeble 
signature to it. 
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“As we finished the business the poor 
fellow’s strength seemed to fail, and he 
gradually sank, and before next morning 
passed peacefully away. 

“Meanwhile poor old Ellis and his wife 
were mourning their daughter’s loss, igno- 
rant of its most tragic side. After con- 
sulting Mr. Thompson and Lloyd, it was 
decided to show them the ante-mortem 
deposition of poor Jonas. 

“Great as had been the old couple's 
grief, it was intensified, for, besides their 
dear daughter, they mourned for the lad 
who had loved her with a love so great 
that when she was dead he did not wish 
to live. Side by side they lie in that quiet 
churchyard, and though whispers of course 
arose, none of the outside world or the 
inhabitants of that little town know the 
true story of these two lovers.” 


TRAINING FOR CYCLE COMPETITIONS. 


BY KENNEDY CHILDS. 


PERHAPS no sport or distinct branch of 
athletics gives such chance for the devel- 
opment of competitive trials as that fasci- 
nating recreation which, advancing with 
giant bounds and strides, gives promise 
of soon becoming the most popular one 
of the day, and which for emphasis and 
distinction is generally named cycling. 
This recreation is recruited in the main 
from the ranks of our more youthful man- 
hood (for the purpose of this article the 
writer will, forgetful of his past flattery of 
the fair sex, assume its practice by the 
lords of creation only). It appeals first 
as a delightful and entertaining means of 
spending holidays, either as a source of 
enjoyment or of health, and sooner or later 
calls upon the majority of its devotees for 
a test of endurance or of speed. Indeed, 
so marked is this “desire to excel,” that 
among the original drafts for the guid- 
ance and fostering of the “club element ’— 
looking at random through those of the 
first dozen organized in England and our 
own country—the annual “club races” are 
provided for, and some championship 
trophy selected as an emblem of superi- 
ority on the part of some one or other of 
the members. 

In consideration, primarily, of this grow- 
ing sport, and its tendency to promote 


racing among its followers, as well as in 
the hope of directing simply and practi- 
cally the youthful aspirant to track or road 
honors, OuTING offers this article to its 
readers—an article which aims solely to 
suggest the practical and workable side of 
training, and from which will be elimi- 
nated, to as great a degree as possible, all 
technical or specific terms, be they ana- 
tomical or mechanical. 

To the budding “ Cortis”” or the emula- 
tive “ Rowe ” we would say, primarily—and 
this is of great importance—be sure you 
are physically in fair condition, if this trial 
which you propose making is, as we pre- 
sume it to be, your first effort. It would, 
indeed, be advisable to ask your doctor 
to give you a thorough examination for 
organic defects. , 

The fact is that no man should attempt 
“trials of speed ” whose heart, lungs, throat 
or cords are organically defective. It is, 
perhaps, true that even a combination of 
all these defects may not prevent him from 
excelling his competitors if they are com- 
pensated for by that wonderful and great- 
est of all qualifications of a racing man— 
pluck. But the danger imminent is too 
great to admit of countenancing the train- 
ing for races of an individual whom we 
should characterize as unsound. 
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And just here we present a personal 
reminiscence of one of England’s greatest 
hill-climbing wheelmen, who time and 
again climbed Muswell Hill, that greatest 
of bugbears “to Babylonian cyclists,” 
proving conclusively, in the competition 
inaugurated by a joint committee of the 
Canonbury and Hornsey Cycle Clubs, his 
great pluck, strength and skill, only to 
dismount at the summit and receive from 
a well-known medical man the forbidding 
warning that the next effort might end his 
life. This wheelman* is to-day the pre- 
siding genius of Wheeling, and it is to his 
charming descriptive powers that we are 
indebted for ‘many of the more enduring 
sketches of his favorite sport. 

Granting that the examination is passed 
in a satisfactory manner, let us_ look, 
secondly, at the nature of the proposed 
competition. Should it be for ordinary 
track work, say from one mile to ten 
miles, it will be necessary to take work in 
even a more systematic manner than for 
longer distances or for road work. 

The first work which we consider neces- 
sary to the novice, whom we assume to be 
in fair road-riding condition, is to make 
his arrangements, if possible, to visit the 
track twice each day for a period of from 
one month to six weeks previous to date 
of competition, and gradually, by riding 
steadily a few miles—from two to six, if for 
the longer distances—to become familiar 
with the track work, dividing his riding 
for the day as follows: In the morning, 
the time preferable being about one to two 
hours after breakfast, he should indulge in 
slow work—a 3:30 gait is about what 
suits most men for three or four miles, 
winding up with a sharp burst “all out” 
for the last quarter. This little “bit” 
had better, if possible, be done in company 
with some one else, as it helps the man toa 
more full and complete spurt. Great care 
must be taken that a capable rubber-down 
should thoroughly handle the man on his 
return to his dressing tent; all perspira- 
tion should be very fully removed, and a 
gentle rub follow. This in turn should be 
succeeded by a plentiful application of 
rum, alcohol, or Pond’s Extract. The ob- 
ject of these applications, in the writer’s 
opinion, has been greatly exaggerated, but 
in the main the results are beneficial, par- 
ticularly as a preventive of chill. No 
great exercise should be indulged in again 
until the midday meal has had time to 
digest ; this meal to be liberally provided, 

* W. McCandliss. 
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only excluding strong, fat-making food, 
condiments and pastry. The afternoon 
work should consist of one mile at top 
speed, allowing a “bit up the sleeve” for 
the final hundred yards. ‘This should be 
followed by short, sharp bursts of speed, 
to develop the pace, never exceeding 440, 
or lessening it to below 100, yards. 

The rubbing-down process should, if 
possible, be more complete after this work 
than in the morning, and the rider should 
be especially careful, during his resting 
between spurts, not to catch cold. This, 
indeed, is something in regard to which, 
under all circumstances, great care should 
be exercised. 

The evening meal digested, a quiet walk 
may be indulged in with benefit, and the 
rest of the day passed as may seem most 
pleasant to the rider. Just previous to 
retiring, a rub-down should be taken, and 
bed reached by ro P.M. 

The question of diet ought generally to 
be left to each man’s inclination, the 
proverb respecting “one man’s meat being 
another man’s poison” having here full 
application. The average man _ should 
endeavor to vary his diet as much as pos- 
sible, while indulging only in plain and 
healthy food. The ancient principles of 
strict diet, coupled with rigorous severity 
as to living, during training, are gradually 
being ignored. More liberal sentiments 
are the rule with the professional trainers 
of to-day; and to such a marked degree 
has this idea superseded the old ones, that 
the writer’s trainer, the well-known and 
very successful Charles Daniels, gave full 
permission to gratify almost any desire for 
particular food, provided it did not take a 
positively bad tendency. ‘The question of 
drink is one that should receive, in an 
article of this nature, a statement of opin- 
ion.- During the season of 1887 the 
famous team composed of Rowe and 
Crocker were under the management of 
the writer, and their abstinence from all 
alcoholic liquor was much commented on 
by him. Rowe, who followed—as indeed 
did Neilson, Crocker, Rhodes, and Hol- 
lingsworth—practically, the regimen rec- 
ommended him, never touched stimulants 
of any kind, save under very exceptional 
circumstances. Indeed, in Rowe’s case, 
this rule was at all times a law of the 
Medes and Persians. Still we incline to 
the belief that in many cases the moderate 
use of malt liquors at table can do no 
harm, and may be of positive benefit to 
some individuals. 
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The indulgence in tobacco is something 
which we cannot recommend. Indeed, in 
all cases. where the “subject” is not an 
habitual and liberal user of the weed, we 
would strongly advocate its total disuse. 
It is perfectly true that Dr. H. L. Cortis, 
that greatest of amateur racing cyclists, 
indulged in the use of the weed to an ex- 
tent that called forth unfavorable com- 
ment, but one should remember that this 
was simply another proof of his wonderful 
strength. Mr. G. Lacy Hillier, on the 
other hand, steadfastly refused its use, and 
in this he is supported by the best authori- 
ties. Of our prominent amateurs, Rich, 
Christ, Hart, Ehlert, and Fronwall, it can 
be safely said they abjured tobacco in all 
forms. 

Clothing is something which should com- 
mand the attention of young racing men. 
It cannot be too strongly impressed that 
woolen material should at all times be 
worn next the body—the purer and finer 
the better. After each rub-down a dry set 
of “flannels” should be donned, and the 
sleeping garments be made of this ma- 
terial. As the period approaches for the 
novice to face the starter’s pistol, care 
should be taken to note his improvement 
in “form,” and suggestions from capable 
friends should be asked. ‘The day pre- 
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ceding a race should be one of complete 
idleness as to the wheel; the rub-down 
should, however, be taken night and 
morning. It is best to race at all times 
on a digested meal. 

For long-distance and road racing, the 
foregoing remarks apply as to diet, cloth- 
ing, and attention. ‘lhe rider should, 
however, develop his staying qualities 
by rides of from fifteen to forty miles 
per day. About one week preceding the 
competition he should, if possible, ‘run 
a trial;” this will give him an oppor- 
tunity of discovering wherein he may 
be backward, as well as add to his cour- 
age during the actual race. Generous 
food and plenty of it, is Hollingsworth’s 
principle, and Whittaker’s appetites eems, 
during his training, to be only bounded 
by his capacity. A modification of the 
principles as here given will prove useful 
to men whose opportunity to train are 
limited by circumstances ; but the general 
idea will in the majority of cases produce 
good results. 

In conclusion, let each man remember 
that training is beneficial if simply for 
the improved physical results, and the de- 
velopment of a sound body is a good proof 
of the existence of a sound mind; and 
as such we recommend it to all wheelmen. 


TENNIS PLAYED. 


HE tossed her ball this way and that, 
And shrieked whene’er it strayed ; 
She wore a most coquettish hat— 
As we at tennis played. 


No creature was to me so dear 


As that same little maid ; 
I trembled now ‘twixt hope and fear, 
As we at tennis played. 


My foolish heart went pit-a-pat, 
And all its chances weighed ; 

I whispered something ’neath that hat, 
As we at tennis played. 


The sweet reply came low and clear 
Beneath that hat’s broad -shade : 
We've fixed the day for just a year 
Since we at tennis played. 
Edith Sessions Tupper. 
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ONG live the Na- 
tional Game! Of 
all the games and 
field sports that 
have been intro- 
duced into civil- 
ized countries 
from time imme- 

morial, not one, so far as history has kept 

account, has ever awakened the same en- 
thusiasm, attracted the same following, or 
enjoyed such steady progress along the 
highway of public favor as the national 
game of America. It will not be neces- 
sary, so far as the American readers of 

OUTING are considered, to refer to. fig- 

ures or data in support of this assertion. 

The average American boy, although he 

may be rather ignorant as to how dele- 

gates are elected to the national conven- 
tion, the number of electoral votes appor- 
tioned to the different States of the Union, 
or the date of Lee’s surrender, can call the 
names of eminent professional ball-players 
off-hand, or with equal ease give the prin- 
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cipal events of Captain John Ward’s his- 
tory as a pitcher and short-stop, and Ad- 
rien C. Anson’s record from the date upon 
which he left Philadelphia to play ball with 
Deacon White, Col. McVey, Ross Barnes 
and Al. Spalding in the Chicago team. 

It is a great sport, this game of base- 
ball, involving directly and indirectly, as 
it does, the exchange and investment of 
nearly $10,000,000 of money annually ; oc- 
cupying, as it does, thousands of columns 
of room in the great daily papers and 
magazines of the country, and receiving, 
as it does, the support of business man 
and mechanic, clerk and capitalist alike. 

Fifteen years ago the future of baseball 
was a question which comparatively few 
were sufficiently interested to entertain. 
It had begun to don a professional garb, 
to be sure, but salaries were small, backing 
was of a dubious character, and patronage 
was—well, in its infancy. Captain John 
Ward, of the New York team; Michael J. 
Kelly, of the Boston team, and Albert 
Spalding, the now wealthy head of the 
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TITCOMB PITCHING. 


Chicago team, have at divers times related 
some interesting reminiscences of the game 
as it was in the old days, during the first 
stages of its existence. Fancy John M. 
Ward indulging in a ride on a freight train 
through New York State to secure an en- 
gagement with a ball club that really did 
not know how much longer it would be 
privileged to live. Imagine Michael J. 
Kelly, the great player far whose release 
the Chicago club received $10,000 in hard 
cash, striking for an advance of $5.00 from 
the old Columbus (O.) club, with which to 
buy a pair of shoes, as he was then playing 
in his stocking feet. Fancy Al. Spalding, 
the millionaire president of the Chicago 
club, playing ball for the old Rockford 
team at a salary of $60.00 a month. 
‘Those were anxious days for the men who 
played ball for a living, and doubtless few, 
if indeed any one of them, ever antici- 
pated the great improvement that has taken 
place in the affairs of the national game 
during the past decade—aye, mostly since 
1884. 

In America of to-day, the game is the rec- 
ognized national sport of our people, the 
turf alone comparing with baseball in point 
of attendance, grounds and money invested 
therein. Within the past three years the 
game, which had previously been confined 





to the Northern, Western and Eastern 
States of the nation, has penetrated the 
South. It has also crossed the line and 
entered Canada, and in both sections of 
country to-day it is enjoying great and 
rapidly growing popularity. Further than 
this, from present indications the game will, 
ere another year has passed, extend beyond 
the shores of our own continent. Mr. A. 
G. Spalding has already outlined his plans 
for introducing the game into the antip- 
odes. It is altogether likely that similar 
steps will be taken in the near future to 
popularize the game in Great Britain. The 
reported determination of the Australian 
Cricket Eleven, which recently arrived in 
England to school itself in the science of 
baseball playing, will also tend to fa- 
miliarize Europeans with the game of all 
games. 

“Why is it,” asked a distinguished sub- 
ject of Queen Victoria upon a recent visit 
to this country, “that your people support 
with such astonishing liberality the game 
of baseball ?” 

“Because,” rejoined the equally distin- 
guished Yankee (Governor Hill, of New 
York), “baseball, like the average Ameri- 
can, has more dash, more enterprise, more 
vim and more ‘git-up-en-git’ to it in a 
minute than anything else of its kind that 
any other nation on earth ever attained to 
in a lifetime. That’s the secret of the 
national game’s success in the United 
States, and in every other enterprising 
country in which it has been introduced.” 

Without calling inta question the spirit 
of national pride and that well-known ad- 
miration for the game that may have 
prompted the distinguished politician’s re- 
ply, it is certainly true that the game of 
baseball owes its popularity in a large 
measure to those elements in it which 
are identical with the crowning charac- 
teristics of the average American. Clean, 
vigorous, honest, and spiced with just 
enough of the element of risk and danger 
to make it intensely interesting, baseball 
presents none of the tiresome features of 
cricket-as played under established rules ; 
is free from the demoralizing effect of the 
pool box and book-maker, that makes many 
shun the race-track; has none of the 
roughness of football, as demonstrated in 
many a college game upon record; pre- 
sents no opportunity for juggling, “sell- 
outs” and crooked work; and is to-day 
governed and controlled in the majority 
by men of high social and business repu- 
tation, who could not, for obvious reasons, 
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afford to identify their names with an en- 
terprise of questionable character. 
The growth of the. game in popular 


favor soon rendered necessary the employ~ 


ment of more businesslike methods in. the 
conduct of its affairs. Prior to 1871, the 
different professional clubs were really 
under no organization. 
as a prearranged schedule was ever heard 
of or ever suggested, and not infrequently 
the receipts secured at a game, when it 
was not practicable to play within enclosed 
grounds, were obtained by popular sub- 
scription, or, as it was known in those days, 
by “ passing the hat.” 

In 1871 the first steps toward organiza- 
tion were taken, and through the efforts of 
the veteran, Henry Chadwick (now on 
the editorial staff of OuTinc), the old 
National Association came into existence, 
and nine teams played through the season 
for the pennant, which was won by the 
Athletics of Philadelphia. I say they 
played through the season, and so they did 

after the style of pennant contests, pecu- 
liar to those days. Games were forfeited 


without penalty to the club which forfeited, 
and, indeed, the offending club was not 
always to blame, for the walking between 
towns was not always good, and anticipa- 
ted receipts, through unfavorable weather 


or other causes, were not always realized ! 
In those days players did as they liked, 
and the clubs had no redress. If a 
man chose to sit up and play cards until 
daybreak, or indulge in a “toot” with 
convivial companions, his club meekly put 
some other man in the recreant player’s 
place for the game of the following day, 
or played with eight men when they were 
unable to find a substitute. Why not dis- 
charge a drinking player, or at least fine 
him? Well, fines did not go in those days, 
and a man discharged from one club could 
easily find work with another. 

Dating from 1871, however, the affairs 
of the game began to assume a healthier 
complexion, although the systematic and 
perfect business methods of the present 
day were then never dreamed of. The 
first steps toward organization had been 
taken, and the action began to bear good 
fruit in the better conduct of players, 
the increased interest of the public in 
the games, and the growth of confidence 
in baseball as a promising field for in- 
vestment on the part of moneyed men. 
From the time when the old National 
Association was organized, Boston was 
the centre of interest in baseball affairs. 


No such thing’ 
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She came into the field in that year with 
a pennant-winning team, and managed 
to capture the championship every year 
thereafter up to the season of 1876. Of 
the thirteen teams in the Association at 
the close of the season of 1875 Boston 
had the pick of the ball-playing talent of 
the country, the stars of the team being Al 
Spalding, Ross Barnes, George Wright, 
Colonel McVey, and the then sprightly 
“ Deacon” White. No club could face the 
Red Stockings, as they were then called, 
with any well-grounded hope of winning, 
and Boston had begun to take a municipal 
pride in its seemingly invincible ball-team. 
Unfortunately for Boston, however, it had 
among its players a Western man, whose 
heart was in the West, and whose mind 
often reverted to the good old days when 
he played with the old Forest City team 
for fun, and with the old Rockford team 
for a salary of $60 a month upon the broad 
prairies of far-off Illinois. What happy 
inspiration led William A. Hulbert to com- 
municate with Albert Spalding as the man 
best able to help him in establishing the 
game upon a firm footing in the West, 
probably no one save the now long- 
departed Hulbert himself ever knew. 
Certain it is that the opening of the nego- 
tiations at that time between these two 
pillars in the baseball structure laid the 
first stone in the solid foundations upon 
which the great baseball enterprises of 
to-day stand. 

The Chicago Club, of which Hulbert 
was president, had entered the National 
Association in 1874. For two years it had 
struggled against misfortune and adversity. 
The game in the West was still compara- 
tively in its infancy, and the gate receipts 
of the club did not nearly meet its run- 
ning expenses. That baseball would ulti- 
mately prove a paying investment in the 
West as well as in the East, however, 
was one of the things which William 
A. Hulbert had never for one moment 
doubted. He anticipated the time when 
baseball interests in America would shape 
themselves into one or more great organ- 
izations, the West arrayed against the East 
in battle for the annual championships, with 
both sides possessed of sufficient playing 
talent to raise the game and the struggles 
of the contesting teams to a position of 
national importance in the minds of the 
American people. How unerring his judg- 
ment proved, and how completely his hopes 
have been realized, the history of the game 
since 1876—the year in which the present 
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National Baseball League of America was 
founded—will tell. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether Mr. Hulbert would have 
succeeded in his undertaking had he not 
enlisted Albert Spalding—at that time 
the great strategic pitcher of the Boston 
Club—in his behalf. Spalding was, anx- 
ious to return to the West, and when Hul- 
bert wrote him that unless he (Spalding) 
aided him in securing a winning team for 
Chicago for the following season, pro- 
fessional baseball, in Chicago at least, 
would die a natural death, the pres- 
ent head of the Chicago Club grasped 
the opportunity tendered him, and took 
the step that has since made him a 
millionaire and raised the game to its 
present important position in the Western 
States. 

The situation, in a nutshell, was this. 
The old Association of 1875 consisted of 
thirteen clubs, nine of which were located 
in eastern cities, and the remaining four in 
western cities. The East had the crack 
players of the country in its teams. The 
West had secured what the East did not 
want. 

Thus public interest in the game was 
to a great extent confined to that sec- 
tion of country beyond the Alleghanys, and 
only through the infusion of some of the 
vigorous blood of the Eastern teams into 
the weak arteries of the West, could the 
foundation be laid for that spirit of sectional 
rivalry which has since grown up, and to 
which the national game is largely indebted 
for its success. ‘Leave Boston,” said 
Hulbert, in a letter to Spalding, in the 
winter of 1875-6, “and bring with you to 
Chicago the pick of the Eastern club talent, 
or as much of it as you can induce to come, 
and I shall be in a position to offer you 


such inducements as I think will be more 
than satisfactory to yourself, and fully so 
to the players you bring with you.” 

The result of this correspondence was 
that some days after Hulbert quietly took 
the train for Boston, and before his pres- 
ence in “the Hub” had been discovered, 
he had seen Spalding and arranged with 
him the details of what subsequently 
proved to be the greatest sensation in the 
history of baseball up to that period of its 
existence. Colonel McVey, A. G. Spald- 
ing, “‘ Deacon”’ White and Ross Barnes, of 
the Boston club, and Adrien C. Anson and 
Ezra Sutton of the Philadelphia club—the 
Athletics—agreed to leave their clubs and 
don the uniform of the Chicago club for 
the season of 1876. When the news of this 
great combination was flashed over the coun- 
try, it shook the baseball world to its very 
centre. 

The directors of the great Boston club 
were wild with chagrin and anger, and 
offered their deserting players extravagant 
salaries to remain with them. Philadelphia 
‘also felt mortified, but took the loss of 
Anson more philosophically, as in those 
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days “ the big fellow” was not possessed of 
the great reputation as a ball player that is 
his to-day. With the single exception of 
Sutton, however, none of the seceding 
players went back upon their agreement. 
Anson weakened and offered to buy his re- 
lease from the agreement he had entered 
into, but Spalding and Hulbert stood firm, 
and the big captain has probably never re- 
gretted coming west. Sutton deliberately 
refused to join the party, and remained in 
the east, an action which he has since doubt- 
less regretted. 

When the season of 1876 opened the 
good results of the transfer began to mani- 
fest themselves. ‘lhe National League was 
organized, by which eight clubs, Hartford, 
30ston, Philadelphia and New York in the 
east, and Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Cincinnati in the west, were bound together 
under a mutual agreement to respect a 
constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the clubs and players of the 
League: This was but a single one, how- 
ever, of the many steps that have since 
been taken toward securing the permanent 
existence of our national game as an insti- 
tution. 

In 1882 the American Association sprang 
into existence, and has since become a 
formidable rival of the National League. 
For a time the prospects for a cut-throat 
game between these two great bodies were 
excellent, but reason ruled where war 
would have inflicted untold injury to the 
game. 

From a joint discussion of the ques- 
tions at issue grew the existing nation- 
al agreement, governing and controlling 
the employment, release, suspension and 
penalties of players ; protecting the clubs 
in the circuit of one organization from 
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the rapacity of those in its rival organiz- 
ations ; providing a Board of Arbitration 
to which all differences between organ- 
izations, party to the agreement, are sub- 
mitted for settlement, and in other ways se- 
curing for professional baseball in America 
such methods and understanding as will 
protect both clubs and players, the players 
from arbitrary and unjust rulings upon the 
part of the clubs, and the clubs from un- 
reasonable demands and dishonorable ac- 
tions upon the part of their players. The 
establishment of the national agreement, 
which has since taken under its protection 
every reputable baseball league and associ- 
ation in the country, was unquestionably a 
great step in the direction of reform. The 
next step was the formation of a joint 
schedule committee, by which the schedule 
committees of each organization met 
upon an appointed date, after each had 
prepared its schedule’ of games for the 
season, for the purpose of comparing their 
schedules, and so altering them that there 
should be as few conflicting dates as pos- 
sible in cities wherein there was located an 
Association as well as a League club. 

Up to the fall of 1886 each of these 
great organizations possessed their own 
code of playing rules. The awkwardness 
of this condition of things was becoming 
more and more apparent each year since, 
during the interchange of exhibition games 
during the spring and fall months, prior 
to and after the championship seasons, a 
question arose in many instances as to 
which rules would govern the games. 
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In November of 1886 representatives of 
the League and Association met in the 
City of Chicago, and after organizing 
what is now known as the Joint Rules 
Committee, proceeded to frame the code of 
rules which now govern the play of every 
professional ball club in America. This 
reconstructed code was subsequently sub- 
mitted to both the League and Association 
at their respective annual meetings, and 
adopted by them as the National Playing 
Rules of Professional Baseball Clubs, gov- 
erning all clubs party to the National 
agreement. Thus was a uniform code 
secured for the guidance of every profes- 
sional ball club in the country from Maine 
to California. 

It has been our purpose in the preced- 
ing pages to give as briefly as possible, and 
in a general way, some idea of the growth 
and development of the game in America 
since it donned the garb of professionalism, 
as well as to show how, at the present time, 
its interests are protected, and its affairs 
directed by methods as systematic and 
businesslike as those governing the great- 
est commercial and manufacturing in- 
stitutions of the country. As in many 
other enterprises, where capital and labor 
are brought into contact for mutual benefit 
and profit, those who work at baseball 
by no means lack the advantages of 
organization. The Brotherhood of Ball 
Players, organized and maintained chiefly 
through the efforts and intelligence of 
Captain John M. Ward, of the New York 
club, has, through wisely chosen methods, 
secured much to afford protection to its 
members, as well as to elevate the charac- 
ter of the professional ball player, and 
command for him that respect which such 
an organization alone can secure, and 
which individual effort would require years 
to accomplish. 

The relations existing between the 
National League and the Brotherhood are 
to-day of a frank and friendly character, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped not only 
that such a condition of things may 
continue, but that the Brotherhood may 
increase in power and influence, always 
provided that it exercises such influence 
for the general good and advancement of 
its members, and for the good name and 
reputation of the national game. 

There can be no question in the mind of 
any well informed lover of baseball, but 
that the personnel of the average profes- 
sional ball team, so far as intelligence, good 
behavior and gentlemanly address are con- 
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cerned, has improved very greatly from that 
of fifteen years ago. The causes are plainly 
apparent. 

Without organization discipline was out 
of the question, and as in all classes of 
men, the ranks of professional ball players 
have, ever since the game has been played, 
contained an element that can be governed 
only by discipline. Then, too, in its earlier 
stages baseball was at best an experiment. 

Its great future, it is safe to say, was an- 
ticipated by no one, so that there was little, 
if any, inducement to able, intelligent, well- 
bred men to select it as a profession. 

There were some, however, who, through 
force of circumstances or an ungovern- 
able love for athletic sport, did so, and to 
the influence exerted by such men as A. 
C. Anson, John M. Ward, John Merrill, 
John Clarkson, Edward Williamson, James 
O’Rourke, Thomas Keefe, Arthur Irwin, 
and a score of others, whose records have 
been equally bright and honorable, the ele- 
vation of the profession is in a great 
measure due. The wide-spread popularity 
of the game, and its subsequent estab- 
lishment upon business principles, enabled 
professional clubs to remunerate their 
players at a rate which such professions 
as the law, medicine, surgery, the min- 
istry, and others to which the eyes of 
the average college student are taught 
to look, were unable to offer to one in one 
hundred of their followers. The result is 
just what might have been expected. The 
ranks of professional ball players to-day 
embrace men who were once intended for 
the bar, the pulpit, the operating table, the 
sick-room and the dental chair, and while 
these men, no doubt, possessed the ability 
to one day shine in the professions for 
which they had been trained, it is a ques- 
tion whether they would have so quickly 
obtained such a pecuniary reward as their 
efforts upon the ball field have earned. 

In the minds of some people who still 
regard ignorance and immorality as the 
leading characteristics of the ball player, 
the men who wear the uniforms of the pro- 
fessional are classed as objectionable peo- 
ple of ordinary mental and undeveloped 
moral calibre. Gradually, however, this 
erroneous idea is being dispelled, for the 
shining lights of the ball field to-day are 
men of more than ordinary ability and 
intelligence, possessed of a keen regard for 
the amenities of social life, and whose morals 
in many instances might be proven far in 
advance of those of their critics. A quick 
mind, strength of purpose, close application 
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to work, the ability to quickly grasp con- 
stantly changing and unexpected situations, 
power of execution, and, above all, abste- 
mious and exemplary habits are the requi- 
sites of a great ball player. 

Many of them have wives and children 
whom they have surrounded with all of 
the comforts, and not a few of the luxuries 
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of life; many of them own their own 
homes, purchased with the proceeds of 
their own industry and attention to work ; 
and others have striven nobly under the 
burden of helpless fathers, mothers, sisters 
and brothers, that they might render happy 
the declining years of the former, and 
educate the latter. 


AFLOAT. 


The solemn hush of starlight over all; 
Then, far away, a whip-poor-will’s low call. 
A wild-grape, all unseen, the thicket wreathes, 
And through the night its musky perfume breathes, 
From out the mirror stillness of the stream 
A fish leaps up ; the dusky ripples gleam. 
Upon the wooded shore, a half-drawn sigh 
Betrays a vagrant night-wind flitting by. 
So through the peaceful summer-night we float, 
Without a wave to rock our idle boat. 


M. E. Gorham. 


SCORING RULES FOR COLLEGE CLUBS. 


BY HENRY 


LETTERS have been received from several 
of the colleges East and West, asking me to 
prepare a code of scoring rules for college 
club nines, by means of which the official 
scorers of clubs could readily get at re- 
liable data for making out club averages. 
These would afford a pretty good criterion 
of the skill of each occupant of the posi- 
tions in the field, alike of the battery play- 
ers, the in-fielders, the out-fielders, and of 
the batting skill of the players generally. 
In response to this call I have prepared the 
following chapter on “Scoring Rules for 
College Clubs,” which I trust will answer 
the purpose intended. 


THE OBJECT OF SCORING. 


To keep a record of the runs scored in 
a match game for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing which nine wins the game, is of course 
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CHADWICK. 


a very simple matter. But to keep the 
details of every point of play ina game—of 
every run scored and of how it has been 
made, and of every player put out and how 
put out, together with a record of each 
innings played in a game, giving every 
detail so as to make up at the-close of the 
contest a complete analysis of the work 
done at the bat and in the field—presents 
a task requiring a special knowledge of a 
system of short-hand for movements and 
an experience in systematic scoring few 
scorers have at command; and yet it is 
not a very difficult task. 

Given a correct system of scoring to be- 
gin with, a month’s practice in recording 
match games will enable any scorer of in- 
telligence to present a very good record, 
giving the important averages of any spe- 
cial series of games. 
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SHORT-HAND SCORING. 

By permission of Messrs. Peck & Snyder, 
who hold the copyright for my system of 
short-hand for movements in scoring a 
game of baseball, I am enabled to present 
the required information as contained in 
Peck & Snyder’s Amateur Score Book for 
1888. It is as follows : 

“To take down in writing every play 
-made in a game necessitates the use of a 
system of short-hand which, of course, dif- 
fers from the work of the phonographist 
to the extent that sounds differ from move- 
ments. 

“Over twenty years ago I prepared a 
system of short-hand for the movements 
of contestants in a baseball match, which 
system is now familiar to every scorer in 
the country. The abbreviations of this 
system were prepared on the mnemonic 
plan of connecting the abbreviated words 
in some way or other with the movement 
to be described, so as to allow the memory 
to be aided by what was already familiar 
to it, without trusting alone to an arbitrary 
remembrance of each distinct sign. I be- 
gan with the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet to indicate the first three bases; then 
I adopted the first or last letter of the 
word to be recorded, so as to make it 


familiar, thus using F for the word “ fly,” 
and L for the word “foul,” H for “ home- 
base,” R O for “run-out,” K for “ struck- 
out,” as it was the prominent letter of the 
word strike, as far as remembering the 


word was concerned. This was the prin- 
ciple of the system, and it was carried out 
in further abbreviations. Thus, in indicat- 
ing base hits, I employed an abbreviation 
in the form of a cross for a one-base hit, a 
double cross for a two-base hit, and a triple 
cross for a three-base hit; and to show in 
what direction the ball was hit I added a 
dot in the right or left corner for a hit to 
right or left fields, and a dot on the top of 
the cross to show a centre-field hit. Ifthe 
hits were “ grounders,” I placed the dots 
low instead of high. So, too, in recording 
errors, a wild throw being indicated by a 
short line with a dot over its centre, a wild 
pitch by a half circle line with a dot, and 
a dropped fly ball by a cipher—all these 
signs being more or less suggestive of the 
plays made.” 

No one can read this initiatory chapter 
through once without being able to remem- 
ber each abbreviation used, simply because 
it is associated in the memory with some 
thing previously familiar. This is the only 
principle on which any system of short- 
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hand, designed to record movements can 
be properly constructed. 
ALPHABETICAL ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


The abbreviations which I use in con- 
nection with my short-hand system of scor- 
ing are as follows: 

A, Put out at first base. 
B 


™ second base. 
=% third 


" home 
*, Put out on fly catch. 


“e 


; three strikes. 
O, Put out between bases. 
F = on foul fly. 

ie 3 pe on tip fly. 

The small letters, “h r,” are used to in- 
dicate home runs, and a dot (.) to score 
a run; while small figures—trst, 2d and 3d 
—are used to indicate left on bases. A, 

3, C represent the first three bases, and all 
the other abbreviations are either the first 
or last letters of the words abbreviated. 

Thus I give the first letters of “ fly,” 
“tip,” “run out,” and “home run,” and 
the last letters of “ foul”’ and “struck,” as 
we have already used B for second base, 
and F for fly ; and the letter K in struck is 
easier to remember in connection with the 
word than S. 

To indicate the plays in the field by 
which bases are made by fielding errors, I 
use a dot (.) for a muffed or fumbled ball, 
placing the figure of the fielder—as re- 
corded in the batting order—over the dot. 
Thus, for instance, if the error is made by 
the player third on the list in the batting 
order I record a dot in the upper left-hand 
corner of the square opposite the batsman’s 
name who hit the ball. If the batsman 
makes his base by a dropped fly ball, the 
error being made by the fourth man on the 
batting order of the field side, I would re- 
cord it by a cipher in the upper left-hand 
corner with the figure 4 over it. If by 
a wild throw by the fifth on the list, I 
placed the dotted line in the upper left- 
hand corner. If by a muff of the ball by 
the catcher on a third strike, I would re- 
cord it with a small figure 3 and letter K 
in the upper left-hand corner, there being 
no need to add the player’s number in this 
case, as only the catcher could make the 
error. If the batsman is given his base on 
balls, I record it with a capital letter B 
in the left-hand corner. If he hits a ball 
to the in-field when a runner is on any 
base, and the fielder, insttad of throwing 
the ball to first base to put the striker out, 
throws it to cut the runner off nearest home 
base, I record it by placing a half circle 
line in the upper left-hand corner; this 
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line showing that the throw-out was 
turned aside from first base to the other 
runner. After the batsman has reached 
first base, I record the plays by which he 
is enabled to reach second base as follows: 
Suppose he makes a base hit to right field, 
and gets to second on a passed ball, and 
to third on a wild pitch, I would record the 
plays as follows : a cross with a dot on the 
right, followed by the capital letter P, a 
small figure 2d, a half circle line, and a 
small figure 3d ; and suppose he gets home 
on a safe hit, I would record the run scored 
in this way, ‘+ P 2d — 3d as before in the 
upper part of the square, and a dot with 
the figure 4 over it in the lower left-hand 
corner 4. 

The figure indicates the batsman who 
sent him home, the latter being fourth in 
the batting order. If the run is scored by 
a passed ball on a wild pitch I record it as 
follows: With a dot and the letter P 
over it, or with a dot and a half-circle 
over it, both in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. When a runner reaches a_ base 
by a clear steal—after making first base 
by a clean hit—I record it as follows: 
‘+ st. 2d; the small letters “st.” indicat- 
ing the word “stolen.” In recording a 
double play I simply connect the abbrevi- 
ations indicating the plays made by a 
bracket. For instance, suppose a runner 
is on first base, having reached there by a 
base hit, and the batsman hits a ball to 
short-stop (who is No. 4 in the order of 
striking), and he throws the ball to the 
second baseman (who is No. 5 on the order 
list), and the latter forwards it to the first 
baseman, thus forcing out the runner ez 
route to second base, and cutting off the 
batsman running to first, thereby effecting 
a double play, the first baseman being 6 
on the batting order. All this I would 
record as follows: +: 4 15 B,°2° A; the 
first in the upper square and the second 
in the square beneath it, connecting the 
two squares with a bracket. 

Carry this system out in detail in accord- 
ance with the abbreviations above given, 
and it will be seen that every player in an 
inning, from the first movement of the ball 
to the bat to the finish of the third man 
out, can be readily described by a series 
of short-hand figures which require but 
little effort of memory to remember. 

By way of illustration, and as an inter- 
esting reminiscence, I give below a copy 
of the score sheet of the game between the 
old Eckford and Union nines, played June 
6, 1866. This does not record the base 
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hits or errors which yielded bases or runs, 
but simply how each player was put out, 
and the runs scored in each inning: 

I record sacrifice hits as follows: When 
the batsman is put out on a hit which 
obliges the ball to be thrown to first base 
to put out the batting runner, at the same 
time that the preceding runner is afforded 
a chance either to secure an additional 
base safely, the letter S indicates the sac- 
rifice hit made, the letter being placed in 
the upper left-hand corner. This shows 
that the batsman hit a ball to the first 
baseman—No. 6 in the batting order—so 
as to oblige him to put the runner out at 
first base himself. 


HINTS ON SCORING. 


How Runs AarE Mape.—When a bats- 
man gets home, I record how he made his 
run, viz., by placing a mark over the dot 
which marks the run, which will indicate 
how he got home. Thus, if he gets home 
on a passed ball, I place P over the dot of 
the run. If he is sent home by the striker, 
I place the figure of the striker’s name 
over the dot. If he steal home on the 
catcher or pitcher, I place the letters “ St.” 
indicating ‘‘Stolen,” over the dot. If ona 
wild throw, the line thus —— ; and so on. 

WiLp TuHrRowinc.—For a wild throw I 
simply mark down a line with a dot in the 
centre, the dot being placed above or be- 
low the line as the throw is over head or 
on the ground. 

CHANGES OF PosiT1Ion.—When the posi- 
tions of players are changed, such as the 
pitcher going to the field and the fielder to 
pitch, I record it at the top of the column, 
as follows: Suppose the left-fielder should 
be the third striker on the list, and the 
pitcher the eighth, and they should change 
places in the third innings, I place the fol- 
lowing marks at the top of the column of 
the third inning, viz. 3 P 8 L, which 
means that No. 3 went in to pitch, and 
No. 8 to left-field. 

DiFFICULT CATCHES.—Sometimes balls 
are missed being caught, which, though 
misses in one sense, are not errors of play 
or muffed catches, in which cases we not 
only record it as a missed catch, thus O, 
but make a cross over it, to show that the 
effort to catch it redeemed the failure to 
hold it. 

By means of the above abbreviations the 
rapid movements of the player can be in- 
stantly recorded, and a detailed report of 
a game made up from the figures and 
marks placed in a very small space. 
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Home Runs are made when the batsman 
goes the round of the bases on his hit and 
reaches home before being touched with 
the ball. In the first place, however, no 
home run can be fairly scored if the player 
running home is obliged to stop on any of 
the three bases to avoid being put out. Of 
course, it does not follow in all cases that 
because he does not stop on the bases in 
running round, he thereby makes a home 
run. In recording home runs, only runs 
score as home runs which are made from 
hits to the outer field, out of the reach of 
the fielders, on which the home base is 
made by the striker before the ball is re- 
turned to the catcher, or passes the home 
base. These are what is called clean home 
runs, and are the only runs of the kind 
meriting a special record. Home runs 
made from errors in the field, in the way 
of gross failures to stop a ball or from wild 
throws, should not be counted as such. 

STRIKING Twice.—When a batsman has 
two or more turns at the bat, I make two or 
more squares in the column of the innings, 
and in recording the play the first figures 
should be made close:to the line so as to 
allow for another square. Thus, suppose 
the batsman first at the bat makes a base 
hit and a run, and the other eight go to the 
bat and it comes his turn again and he 
strikes out, the play would be recorded as 
follows: ¢*'—3K—; the two squares 
occupying the space of the one square in 
the innings. 

** Foul fly’ catches are those made from 
high balls in the air. “ Tip fly” catches 
are those made from foul balls sharp from 
the bat to the catcher. The difference in 
the record is shown as follows: “F F,” 
“T F,” the former being for a high ball 
the latter from 
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1st, 2d or 3d, as the case may be, in the 
lower left-hand corner of the square. 

Runs Not To BE ScoreD.—No player 
running home at the time the ball is struck, 
when two hands are out, can score his run 
if the batsman be put out before reaching 
the first base. Or if the runner on a base 
be “ forced off” by the act of the batsman 
in making his hit. In any case the home 
base must be plainly touched by the run- 
ner before the third hand is put out,-or the 
run cannot be scored; if at the same time 
the run does not count. 

Run Ovut.—When a player is put out 
between the bases, from being touched, he 
is charged with being “run out,” and the 
credit of the put out goes to the player 
touching him. Every fielder, too, who 
handles the ball in assisting to run him 
out must be credited with an assistance. 

PassED Batis are those that are 
missed or muffed by the catcher, thereby 
admitting of the player running a base ; 
none but those on which bases are run are 
counted as passed balls. Care should be 
taken not to charge the catcher with a 
passed ball when the ball is pitched out of 
his fair reach, even though it touch his 
hand. 

STRIKING OuT is when a batsman strikes 
three times at a ball and, failing to hit it, is 
either caught out by the catcher or put 
out at the first base. In both cases it 
is recorded as “struck out,” and not as 
being out from the catch or at the base. 

The subject of scoring in regard to the 
methods adopted by the professional 
Leagues is one requiring too much space 
to discuss in this article. I shall, there- 
fore, refer to that part of the system in 
another chapter. 
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THE latest action of the New York Yacht Club 
with respect to the deed of gift under which it holds 
the America’s cup is unfortunate in that it will not, 
in all probability, secure for it a challenge from any 
foreign club, while the New York club virtually con- 
cedes that the new deed is faulty by offering to waive 
it and sail a match under the old one. As this offer 
is coupled with a condition that the challenging club 
shall stipulate to sail all future matches under the 
deed adopted last October, and which all foreign clubs 
have condemned over and over again in the strong- 
est terms, it is hardly probable that any club will 
agree to sail under its provisions. The fact is, that 
it looks as though the New York club had discov- 
ered that the terms of the new deed were altogether 
in favor of the challenger, and therefore, so long as 
it occupies the position of the party to be challenged, 
it desires to waive it; but if it should ever be in 
position of challenger, then it desires all the advan- 
tage of the new deed. This attempt to impose a 
different condition for different sides of the Atlantic 
is hardly sportsmanlike, and will not, we think, be 
favorably received by British yachtsmen. Mean- 
while, as the next regular meeting of the New York 
Yacht Club will not take place until the third Thurs- 
day in July, no further change in the deed can be 
made except by a special meeting until then, and a 
challenge under the new deed may be sent any time 
after the first of that month. A club challenging 
with a go-foot cutter may name its own conditions 
fora race, and the New York club must accede to 


them. 
* & 
* 


Mr. Paut DANA, in an editorial in the Sun, 
says: ‘‘Some of the baseball enthusiasts of the 
town fear that before the season ends there will be a 
sort of respectable riot on Staten Island. The 
rivalry between the Bergen Point and the Staten 
Island nines has enlisted the sympathies of the 
young ladies, the sweethearts and the sisters of the 
young men, and at the games they do not hesitate 
to emphatically declare their loyalty to the respective 
nines. The fair critics deplore all blunders with 
Startling gravity, and are effusively cheerful at every 
advantage gained by their favorites.” When a ball- 
player’s ‘* sisters and his cousins and his aunts” be- 
come hot rivals in baseball matters, things are apt 
to be lively. 


*% & 
* 


THE Amateur Baseball Association of the me- 
tropolis—which includes the club nines of the Staten 


Island Athletic Club, the New Jersey Athletic Club, 
the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Association, 
and the Brooklyn Athletic Club—is competing for the 
Association’s pennant, and under circumstances of a 
very exciting rivalry. It looks as if it would bea 
sort of triangular contest between the three former 
clubs, with the Brooklyn nine as a lively assistant. 


* & 
* 


THE return to Chicago of Mr. Leigh Lynch, the 
efficient agent engaged to visit Australia in the in- 
terests of the baseball tour through that country 
which Mr. A. G. Spalding will undertake this next 
winter, has enabled that gentleman to make his 
arrangements at once, and to lay out his programme 
as far as naming the date for starting, etc., is con- 
cerned. The details as fixed up to June include the 
departure of the tourist party from Chicago on 
October 20 by special train for San Francisco, the 
visiting teams playing exhibition games at the prin- 
cipal cities en route to San Francisco up to Novem- 
ber 15, on which date they take their departure on 
the steamship A/meda. They will stop for a couple 
of days at Honolulu, where they will play an exhibi- 
tion game before the King of the Sandwich Islands 
and his court officials. From Honolulu the tourists 
will proceed to Tutuila, in the Samoan Islands, 
where they propose to show the natives and Euro- 
pean residents the attractions of the national 
game. They then go to Auckland, New Zealand, 
where an exhibition will be given, and from there 
they proceed to Sydney, New South Wales, where 
the Australian campaign of the American ball 
players will really begin. The schedule of games 
calls for a series of exhibition contests to take place 
at Melbourne, Adelaide, Ballarat, Sandhurst, Ho- 
bart Town, Launceston, Orange, Wagawaga, 
Gelona, Bathhurst, Brisbane, Newcastle, and other 
towns. The party propose returning home on 
February 23, when they will leave Melbourne on 
the steamer Marip~osa, landing at Dunedin, New 
Zealand. They are expected to reach Chicago on 
April 1, 1889, completing a journey of 30,000 
miles, the longest ever known in the history of base- 
ball. 

** 

THERE has been no more exciting season known 
to the professional baseball fraternity than the pres- 
ent, the progress of the championship campaign in 
the League and Association arenas being marked by 
so many surprises, and the result of contests charac- 
terized by such uncertainty, that all calculations as 
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to probabilities in estimating chances have been up- 
set, and teams which were set down as ‘‘ coming 
champions” in the early months of the season, have 
been set aside in favor of less promising competitors 
in the races. Upto June 1 the Chicago team led in 
the League pennant race, despite of the loss of the 
valuable services of their best pitcher, Clarkson, 
while the Detroit ‘‘ World’s Champions”’ had to be 
content with fourth place, and Boston, which took 
such a prominent position in May, found its team 
only a few points in percentage in advance of New 
York, the latter team having been a bad fourth. 

Philadelphia, too, which had been so badly handi- 
capped by disabled players in April and the early 
part of May, which caused them to lose so much 
valuable ground in the race, and which, too, had 
still further been weakened by the death of their 
strongest pitcher, showed such rallying power the 
latter part of May as to make them a far more im- 
portant factor in the race than it had been expected 
they would be under such drawbacks to success. 
Then, too, Indianapolis showed decided improve- 
ment, while Pittsburgh’s work in the May campaign 
proved to he quite a disappointment to their friends, 
and especially did Washington fail to come up to 
the mark anticipated by the club officials, though 
they made such spasmodic attempts fora rally. In 
fact, the glorious uncertainty of the game marked 
the first two months of the season to a considerable 
extent, and it is questionable whether the July cam- 
paign will result in any satisfactory showing as to 
the probable issue of the pennant race. The-un- 
precedented fall of rain in the East and the chilly 
weather in the West, caused decided financial loss 
to the League clubs, the Chicago especially feeling 
the depressing effects of the cold, wet weather. 

In the American arena, while the surprises were 
not as numerous as in the League, still some of the 
early calculations were fully as much upset by the 
results of contests as in the League. Almost from 
the first the Cincinnati and St. Louis teams took up 
a winning position in the race, while the Brooklyn 
team, from which great things had been expected— 
and rather unreasonably under the circumstances— 
decidedly disappointed general expectations. But 
when the real strength of the most expensive team 
in the American arena was fully tested, as it was 
when the team met the leaders in the latter part of 
May and first week of June, and they came out of 
the ordeal in a manner which showed their innate 
strength, a new phase of the pennant race was in- 
troduced, and it at once became pretty plainly 
apparent that the issue of the campaign would be 
between these three clubs, with a very good prom- 
ise for the ultimate success of the Brooklyn team. 

In the College Championship arena, the most im- 
portant struggle was that between Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, the contests between the other Col- 
lege Association clubs being of secondary import. 
In the opening games Princeton astonished its ad- 
versaries with a noteworthy victory, but they after- 
ward fell off so much in the race as to leave the 
final struggle entirely in the hands of Harvard and 
Yale—Yale gaining the first event with Harvard, 
greatly to the surprise of the Cambridge youths, and 
the outlook just before the close of the campaign in 
July was favorable to Yale as the promising winners 
of the College championship in the triune League. 

Henry Chadwick. 
* # 


As we predicted early in the season, cycling is 
having a boom this summer such as it never had be- 
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fore. The manufactories positively cannot turn out 
wheels fast enough to supply the demand. The 
number of recruits to the ranks is unprecedented all 
over the country. 

Among the many events of interest that have 
taken place in the cycling world of late, none, per- 
haps, have attracted more attention and comment 
than the races between Rowe and Howell. These 
two doughty champions fairly represented England 
and America on the cycle track. Nobody doubts 
that the races were ridden fairly and squarely, and 
that the results have proved the English champion 
to be a phenomenally hard man to beat. . 

American wheelmen regret, of course, that Rowe 
did not win, but regard the matter philosophically, 
and take hope in the belief that races later in the 
season may turn out better for the American. We 
are glad to see that English wheelmen, though 
naturally jubilant over the victories, do not exult 
over us any more than we did over them when the 
Vclunteer showed her heels to the 7histle so easily 
last summer. 

For the future, Mr. Ducker promises us some- 
thing exceptional in the way of a tournament at 
Buffalo in the fall. Mr. Ducker’s remarkable suc- 
cess with tournament management at Springfield 
leaves no room for doubt that the Buffalo affair will 
eclipse anything of the kind that has heretofore been 
gotten up in the country. By the time this goes to 
press the Annual League Meet will have been held 
at Baltimore, where all visiting wheelmen will have 
been royally entertained. 

With the July number of the magazine the long 
narrative of ‘‘Around the World on a Bicycle” 
takes its final leave as a serial and goes, augmented 
and revised, to seek the shelves and libraries of the 
land in book form. For three years the chapters of 
this story of unique adventure has been a familiar 
feature of OUTING’s pages, welcomed, we feel cer- 
tain, by a large number of readers from month to 
month. 

But although the strange scenes and adventures 
awheel in far Eastern lands are ended, it must not 
be thought that OuTING intends forsaking its wheel- 
men clientéle, or showing them neglect. Dr. J. H. 
Worman, the new proprietor and editor of the 
magazine, assures us that such is far from being his 
intentions. The delightful cycling sketch by Lee 
Merriwether in the May number was but a foretaste 
of what is in store for OuTING’s cycling readers in 
the months to come. President Bates, too, Faed, 
and other favorite writers, will continue to illumine 
our pages from time to time. 

The wheelmen of England are rejoicing, and with 
good cause, over the flattering patronage of the 
sport by Mr. Goschen in Parliament. When the sub- 
ject of the proposed new taxation on wheeled vehi- 
cles came up, and the question arose whether cycles 
were to be included in the taxation, the reply was an 
emphatic negative. The enlightened statesman de- 
clared that it would be injurious to the public weal 
to place any sort of restriction on a sport that gave 
health and pleasure to a large and ever-increasing 
body of citizens. 

TZ. Stevens. 
* & 
* 

Mr. STEVENS’S native modesty prevented him 
from saying that his contributions are to appear 
also in the future numbers of OuTinc... He has 
won a host of friends who will ever follow the track 
of his pen-with the same interest with which they 
have followed the track of his cycle. 

EDITOR. 
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THE Bicycle World editorially says: ‘‘ Never, 
since cycling became an institution in this country, 
has there been such universal interest shown in the 
matter of road improvements by the cyclers of the 
United States. From every quarter we hear of more 
or less activity among the riders to further and pro- 
mote schemes and laws looking towards the building 
and maintenance of better highways.” ‘True, every 
word of it, and the action most timely. In New 
York City cyclists are at work in earnest on the im- 
provement of roads. An association has been formed 
to push a bill in the legislature, and this will include 
horsemen, farmers, and wheelmen. All three classes 
have an interest in common in this matter, and each 
of these classes should put their shoulders to the 
wheel. The new road bill introduced at Albany 
will do wonders for the roads in New York if it be 
passed. It provides for the creation of a Roads 
Commission, the levying of a very small tax through- 
out the State, and the building and maintaining of 
improved highways between every county seat in 
the State. ‘he bill further provides for the im- 
provement of minor roads after the highway system 
has been completed. Mr. Isaac B. Potter, of 38 
Park Row, New York, has issued a stirring circular 
to New York wheelmen, soliciting their aid and co- 
operation in making the New York State Associa- 
tion a success. In Massachusetts the Governor has 
recently favorably commented on this much-needed 
improvement of the public highway, and the time 
seems to be near at hand when the whole country 
will give attention to this matter—and then the 
wheelmen will receive the full acknowledgement for 
the benefits they have wrought. 

% & 
* 

As OUTING goes to press, we note the extensive 
and pleasant programme which has been prepared 
for visitors to the Baltimore meet. What with the 
many attractions offered on Tuesday, June Ig, and 
the charming excursion for the Wednesday, it will 
be the wheelmen’s own fault if they do not enjoy 
this occasion. Not the least pleasant part promises 
to be the ‘‘ extra day” on June 21, at Washington, 
when it is proposed to show the visitors the principal 
sights of the Capital City. 

* 


THE editor of the Scientific American says of the 
tricycle, that ‘‘ its invention and its rapid advance to 
the present state of mechanical perfection is the 
greatest boon to American women that the century 
has brought. Coming simultaneously with the con- 
viction that ‘bodily exercise profiteth’ much for 
womankind, it provides a way to take that exercise 
which is at once fascinating, graceful, invigorating 
and healthful.” 


# % 
* 

THE San Francisco Breeder and Sportsman, in an 
article on Arabian horses, says: ‘‘ For the past two 
centuries there have been published varied and inter- 
esting treatises on the subject of the Arabian horse, 
and on the advisability of crossing the strains of 
that sturdy flyer of the desert with the thoroughbred 
in order to increase their value. The Britishers, 
who have made a study of the Arabian on his own 
ground, maintain that his powers are strangely over- 
rated, and the open challenge made at Cairo, to run 
a thoroughbred against any Arabian horse any dis- 
tagce from one mile to fifty for £1,000 a side, 
showed that the English had unbounded confidence 
both in the speed and endurance of their racers. 
Several experiments, however, have been made both 
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in this country and in England in the way of pur- 
chasing and breeding Arabians for home purposes, 
but they have almost invariably ended in failures.” 
* 
* 

SPEAKING of the American colleges adopting the 
English Association rules in football, Captain Sears, 
of Harvard, says: ‘‘ There is no immediate prospect 
that the association game will be adopted by the In- 
tercollegiate Football Association. Our present 
game is made up of the best points of both Rugby 
and association football, and | think it unsurpassed 
by either. We take the team of eleven men and the 
rushing from Rugby, the goals, touchline and kick- 
ing frcm the association rules, and, besides, we have 
added and improved wherever we have found it 
necessary. Our present rules are, therefore, very 


nearly perfect.” 
y Pp + 


THE noted English cricket club, the Marylebone, 
still adheres with national tenacity to old ways and 
old rules in the playing of the national English field 
game. When eleven of the County Club representa- 
tives at the Cricket Council recently held in England 
advocated a needed change in the rule governing the 
leg-before-wicket, the old club could not overcome 
their prejudices sufficiently to agree to the change 
advocated. For several years past has the batsman’s 
leg-guard been of material assistance to him in de- 
fending his wicket, and of late years it has come to 
be a very serious obstacle to a bowler’s success in 
taking wickets, inasmuch as under the old rule, 
which requires a ball to be ‘‘ pitched straight” 
before hitting the batsman’s leg, in order to have 
him decided out ‘‘ leg before wicket,” balls pitched to 
‘*leg” which would work in direct on the stumps, 
and also balls pitched to the ‘‘ off” which would 
break in on the wicket, would, after passing the bat, 
be stopped by the leg-guard placed purposely to de- 
fend the wicket when the batsman was unequal to 
the task of defending his stumps with his bat. The 
new rule advocated by the County Club Council gives 
the bowler the credit due him for his strategic skill 
in bowling the ball so that it may twist in upon the 
wicket despite the batsman’s guard by means of his 
bat ; but when he attempts to guard his wicket by 
his leg-guard from a ‘* working” ball from the 
‘“‘leg,” or from a ‘‘ breaking” ball in from the 
‘* off,” the rule comes to the bowler’s aid by decid- 
ing him out leg-before-wicket without regard to the 
pitch of the ball; the only point the umpire has 
to consider being that of deciding as to whether 
the ball stopped by the batsman’s leg-guard would 
otherwise have taken the wicket. 

It is worthy of note that the changes in the play- 
ers’ code of rules, made some years ago by the Mary- 
lebone Club, were the suggestions emanating from 
an American work cn cricket, published in New York 
in 1874. 

* * 
» 

THE cricket season of 1888 is now in full operation 
and the contests in the Atlantic cities are more than 
usually numerous and interesting. The trip of the 
Young America Club, of Philadelphia, to Boston and 
New York enlivened the game in those cities consid- 
erably. At Boston the visitors won by a close 
margin, while in Brooklyn the Manhattans gave them 
a surprise party in the way of a defeat; but the 
Young Americans offset it with a signal victory at 
Staten Island. - The Halifax Cup matches are in 
progress this month in Philadelphia, and they do 
much to keep up the interest in the game in that city, 
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in which cricket has quite a struggle to hold its own 
against the popular national game of baseball. Out 
West, cricket is advancing in favor, and several new 
clubs have taken the field this season. In the 
colleges, too, it is holding its own, especially in 
Harvard, where it is now a fixture. The fall season 
promises to be unusually interesting this year owing 
to the announced visit of the Irish Gentlemen’s team 
and the Australian semi-professionals. 
— 


THE Boston Globe says: ‘‘ The details of the re- 
cent meeting held by the Yale College faculty have 
just been made public. The faculty voted to pro- 
hibit all athletic sports in the future, owing to the 
fact that the students disobeyed the injunction put 
upon them previous to the Yale-Harvard game. A 
strong effort is being made by the students to have 
the vote rescinded, and thus far they have succeeded 
in getting the faculty to hold the matter in abeyance. 
Should the faculty refuse to reconsider the matter, 
all college athletics will have to be dropped. The 
boat races will come off as usual, as the college has 
no jurisdiction in the matter, because the race takes 
place after the close of the college term.” 

+ & 
* 

THE Lacrosse season of 1888 promises to be the 
most successful known in the history of the Cana- 
dian game in the United States. In the first place, 
the formation of two lacrosse leagues out of the old 
National Association, one representing the East and 
the other the West, cannot but have a beneficial 
effect on the game by giving new interest to the 
championship contests, as now the Eastern clubs 
will contend for their own pennant, and the Western 
clubs for theirs, and then the victors in each section 
will compete for the United States championship 
under far more satisfactory conditions and circum- 
stances than was possible under the old order of 
things. The college lacrosse clubs are stronger than 
before, and the regular fall season promises to be the 
most interesting the clubs have ever had. 


* 
* 


GREAT things are in prospect in the way of sports 
for the celebration of the centennial year in Austra- 
lia. Among the events is a grand yachting regatta, 
to be held at Port Phillip early in November. The 
committee has offered prizes for twenty-eight races, 
the largest of which is $2,500 and a gold anchor 
valued at $500 for a challenge race, open to all cen- 
tre plate and keel yachts of twenty tons and up- 
wards. There are also prizes for six-oared galleys, 
five-oared whale boats, double sculls in skiffs, and 
dingy races. Port Phillip is a fine sheet of water 
for yacht racing. It is land-locked and has a clear 
area for deep draft sea-going vessels of over four 
hundred square miles. Yachtsmen from all coun- 
tries will probably gather at Melbourne in Novem- 
ber. This will present a fine opening for the advent 
of American racing yachts in Australian waters. 
What a reception they would have ! 


* & 
* 


Mr. HARDING, in an ably written article in the 
Herald of April 22, on the yachting prospects of the 
present season, says: ‘‘In the matter of racing 
vessels there are among the big schooners Pa/mer, 
altered to a keel and practically a newcraft ; Daunt- 
ess, rebuilt and with new spars and sails; Resoul/te, 
now the Xamona, partly rebuilt and new canvas ; the 
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Elsworth boat Montauk and the Norseman, 


In- 
trepid, too, might be among the big lot, but this 


cruiser is not raced by her owner. Then the new 
steel yacht Yampa should be another one, but this 
vessel, after her successful cruise in the West Indies 
and return, is fitting out for a long trip abroad. If 
most of the available big two-stickers come together 
—and there is no reason why they should not —an 
interesting contest may be expected.” 


* & 
* 


THE organization of an Intercollegiate Chess As- 
sociation among the college chess clubs is quite a 
step in advance in popularizing the royal game in the 
colleges. It would be a great thing for chess if just 
such a splendid rivalry could be created among the 
chess clubs of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton as ex- 
ists among their respective baseball nines. The 
clubs comprising the new organization include those 
of Columbia College, Harvard, Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Cornell University. Yale 
will come in later. 

* 


THE Anglers’ tourneys each season impart a new 
interest to the piscatorial sport, and add a zest to the 
doings of the Waltonian disciples during their ac- 
tive summer campaign at the lakes, by giving them 
something to strive for in the way of additional skill 
in the science of the art. The grand anglers’ tour- 
ney at Central Park, in May, was supplemented by a 
very interesting fly-casting tourney at Tuxedo Park, 
which latter was made the occasion of a delightful 


social gathering. 
oo 


LAwN TENNIs is now a flourishing institution at 
Central and Prospect parks, but in a different meas- 
ure. At Central Park the facilities afforded in the 
way of well-cared-for lawns for the use of the clubs 
do not compare with those which the Brooklyn clubs 
are provided with by the Prospect Park Commis- 
sioners. In thisrespect Prospect Park excels Cen- 
tral Park as much as it does in supplying the base- 
ball and racket and lacrosse clubs with fields to play 


on every weekday. 
* % 
* 


THE Rev. Dr. Boardman, in one of a course of 
lectures recently delivered by him in Philadelphia 
before the Merchants’ Association, said : 

‘* Every merchant knows the relief derived from a 
summer’s vacation to the country or to the seashore. 
Fresh air and exercise gives improved health and in- 
creases mental activity and energy. Instead of look- 
ing forever at ledgers and counters and shelves of 
goods, and packing-boxes and drays, you have been 
looking upon the green fields and the ocean. You 
have been sauntering through the woods, climbing 
mountains, making hay with the farmers, shooting, 
angling, photographing, sailing, and you have come 
back all the better for the trifles which have served to 
amuse you. The secret of this is that you have 
thrown off for a while the drag-chain of business, and 
given mind and body a holiday. New objects have 
called dormant powers into exercise. The indom- 
itable trade spirit has been mitigated by a large 
development of the social sympathies. You take 
broader views of life and a juster consciousness of 
your powers than you had before you took tfis 
vacation.” 

Verily these are words of truth and soberness, and 
abounding in much wisdom withal. 
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THE London Sunday Times, in explaining the 
difference between what is called a glove fight and a 
fight with bare knuckles, says : ‘‘ The first rule which 
governs the prize-ring is that the battle shall be 
fought upon a bit of turf. By the consent of the 
contracting parties the ropes and stakes, forming a 
square of twenty-four feet, might be allowed to en- 
close so much sand-matting, sawdusted deal floor, 
or feather bed, but the rule says curtly, ‘ turf.’ 
The ‘scratch’ is a mark in the centre of the ring. 
‘Each man shall be attended by a second and a 
bottle holder.’ Tossing for corners (the man who 
has his antagonist placed down hill with the sun in 
his eyes has an advantage to start with), providing 
each fighter ‘with a handkerchief of a color suit- 
able to his own fancy,’ the final disposal of those 
trophies, the appointment of umpires and referee 
need not be dwelt upon. 

‘* The seconds are to see that the men carry no im- 
proper substance in their scant continuations, and 
to take care that the boots worn by the gladiators 
contain no more than the regulation number of 
spikes—namely, two in the broadest part of the sole, 
and one in the heel. Then, principals and seconds 
having shaken ‘hands across’ in the centre of the 
ring, the squires are to withdraw and suffer the 
battle to proceed. It is the duty of the seconds to 
remove their men when one or both fall to their re- 
spective corners, and ‘afford them the necessary 
assistance,’ until, at the expiration of thirty seconds, 
the umpire cries ‘Time!’ Thereupon, each man 
must leave the knee of his bottle-holder unaided and 
walk to his own side of the ‘scratch.’ The rule as 
to foul blows, getting down without being hit, but- 
ting, and so forth, are generally known, but there is 
one solemn injunction which is not, and as it was 
evidently the suggestion of a dry humorist, I quote 
it: ‘ The seconds,’ etc., ‘ shall refrain from all offen- 
sive and irritating expressions, in all respects con- 
ducting themselves with order and decorum, and 
confine themselves to the diligent and careful dis- 
charge of their duties to the principals. The use of 
hard substances, such as stones, or sticks, or of 
resin shall be deemed foul!’ So runs the law; but 
while the letter of it is obeyed, its spirit is disre- 
garded. A pocketful of powdered resin is part of 
the equipment of a second, who now and then dusts 
his principal’s hands with the stuff. It may be 
mentioned in passing that some days before the day 
of battle the hands of the bruisers are soaked in a 
pickle for the purpose of making them hard. So 
much for knuckles ; now for gloves. 

‘* Under Lord Queensberry’s rules competitors 
are to box in a twenty-four-foot ring in light boots 
and shoes without spikes, or in socks, with knicker- 
bockers, breeches, or trousers, and to wear jerseys. 
The number of rounds shall be three ; the duration 
of the first two rounds shall be respectively three 





minutes, and the third four minutes, the interval be- 
tween each round one minute. The spirit of fair 
play dominates these regulations. Note, for ex- 
ample, these: ‘The referee shall have power to 
stop the contest in either the second or third round 
in the event of its being very one-sided,’ and he may 
‘ disqualify a competitor who is boxing unfairly by 
flicking or hitting with the open glove, or by hitting 
with the inside or butt of the hand, the wrist, or 
elbow, or by wrestling or roughing at the ropes.’ 
In glove contests for endurance, in point of fact 
glove fights, we have the nearest approach to the 
severity of knuckle fights. The rounds are of three 
minutes’ duration, and one minute time. No wrest- 
ling or hugging allowed. The men fight to a 
finish, that is, until one is ‘ knocked out.’” 


THE WHEEL AND THE CAMERA. 


I REPEAT, never carry a camera over a small 
wheel, and add to this, strap it securely down in the 
case, or wedge it in with the focusing cloth, so that 
no movement is possible. If careful attention be 
given to these points, the only drawbacks I have 
ever discovered to the use of the cycle in connection 
with photography—occasional damage to the appa- 
ratus and dusty plates arising from vibration—will 
be effectually nullified. 

As to the form of camera and apparatus best suited 
for use in conjunction with cycling, I have little to 
suggest. Any of the favorite makes, with a liberal 
number of useful movements, should give satisfac- 
tion, provided it have no screws that can under any 
possibility get out of place ; and as to lenses, all I 
need say is, seeing that weight within certain limits 
is a matter of small moment, an ample variety for all 
contingencies may be conveyed. Of tripods, I be- 
lieve in few, if any, in the metallic line, all I have 
tried having taken to rattling somewhat after the 
habit of a traction-engine when in transit. Any 
good rigid wooden stand should suffice ; if it fold in 
three it can be conveyed as readily on the handle- 
bar as if it be shorter. Clips for affixing the camera 
to the cycle wheel I have tried, but, apart from the 
fact that, as a rule, they are anything but secure, 
and that they provide scant latitude of movement, I 
am convinced that it pays far better to carry a 
tripod, for it is only by chance that your cycle can 
be got into the exact position required, and the size 
of wheel now mostly employed renders the use of a 
clip a back-aching operation. I need hardly say, 
upon the question of films as opposed to plates, there 
can, cateris paribus. be no doubt whatever that the 
former are to be preferred. Weight is a secondary 
matter upon a cycle, as compared to weight carried 
by a pedestrian ; but yet the use of films will admit 
of your employing a larger camera, and conveying 
more baggage.—Proceedings of the Camera Club. 

E. R. SHIPTON. 
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CASTING THE NET. 


As a recreation, throwing the casting-net is not 
appreciated as it should be. It savors, perhaps, a 
little too much of the thing called work, and yet it is 
a species of skilled labor. In our opinion no excur- 
sionist on our Southern seaboard is more than half 
equipped without a casting-net. Its use leads you 
into all sorts of odd and out-of-the-way places. You 
soon become versed in a new lore of the fishes and 
other finny things in that strange under-the-water 
world. It consumes much of the evening hours, 
that are apt to lay a little heavy about even the 
jolliest camp-fire ; and furthermore, it brings into 
play muscles that are too often idle. 

A short time back I went casting. It was early— 
just the shank of the evening, so to speak—as I 
paddled my little skiff slowly up the creek against 
the last ofthe ebb tide. Before I rounded the last 
bend I took a look back at the camp. The glow of 
the fire was on the peak of the tent, and the over- 
hanging leaves of the palmettoes made a frame for 
the picture. It looked snug and comfortable. I 
proceeded still further up the creek, the water get- 
ting much shallower as Iwent on. At last a sudden 
sharp turn found me among a lot of mud oyster banks 
and little deep pools ; just the sort of spot I was look- 
ing for. So I slipped the noose of the hand-line over 
my wrist, coiled it nicely, and wet the net. There was 
a clear open bit of water right before me, and with 
a gentle swing and twirl the good net went spinning 
out over it, poised for an instant in the air, and then 
splashed about three feet away from the highest 
bank. One, two, three mullet leaped away toward the 
deeper water, and another big fellow swirled past the 
bow of the skiff, going higher up stream. A sleepy 
little marsh wren, waked by the noise, chirped com- 
plainingly hard by. I tucked the net and brought it 
to the side. Something was struggling among the 
meshes, and when it was drained 1 shook out two 
mullet. Again in the deep side of the same hole I 
cast, and three more were my reward. Then two 
more casts brought up nothing. A little further up I 
could see the water stirring in a suspicious way under 
the starlight, so I braced myself for a good-by cast 
in that direction. Away sailed the net, clear to the 
end of the head line : it struck a trifle too far, per- 
haps, but the first pull told me it was all right, and 
when I shook out its contents I didn’t stop to count 
them but sent it back again as quickly as possible. 
.More fish and more yet every time. Up and up 
the creek I kept going, for the fascination was on me. 
At last the creek was quite at an end, and so was 
the shank of the evening. When I got back to 
camp I counted my fish. Twenty-one mullet. 
That meant just about two good frys. Twocat-fish ; 
there was a nice little chowder. Five crabs; I 
hunted and captured some lettuce next morning, and 
made a nice salad. 


BICYCLING AT THE ANTIPODES. 
Our able correspondent from Australia, who is 
well posted in bicycling matters, sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting article on cycling at the Antip- 
odes : 
‘* And now to cater for my cycling friends who, I 
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know, must be aching to hear all I have to tell them 
about the Wheel in this colony. In the first place, 
The Australian Cyclist is dead. Whether this is a 
matter for congratulation or regret I am unable to 
say, as it has not fallen to my lot to peruse a copy 
of this now defunct publication. By the by, Zhe 
Australian Cyclist must not be confounded with 7he 
Australian Cycling News. The former was pub- 
lished in Sydney (N. S. W.), and the latter is pub- 
lished in Melbourne (Vic.). The popular belief, 
however, is that the 4. C. VV. died soon after its in- 
ception, and that it is merely ‘resurrected’ each 
fortnight. This opinion no doubt is arrived at from 
the funereal tone of its contents, and the probability 
of its being edited by a corpse. Certain it is it 
lacks life ; and how it is that it has not been rele- 
gated to a journalistic grave, and kept there, is be- 
yond my understanding. At present it is merely the 
spectre of a paper. 

‘*We have lately had a surfeit of annual meet- 
ings and race meetings. Of the former I will not 
weary you. Of the latter, that of the South Austra- 
lian B. C. is the latest, and is noticeable on account 
of its programme, containing three innovations 
apart from championships. In the first place, it in- 
cluded a one-mile handicap Safety Wheel race, each 
of the competitors in which appropriately rode 
‘Kangaroos ;’ and also a one-mile tricycle race 
open only to lady riders, the winner of which re- 
ceived a Wertheim sewing-machine. Personally I 
do not think that contests of this nature will find 
much favor in this colony, and I sincerely hope 
that they will be stoutly discouraged. It was never 
intended in the order of things that lovely woman 
should tear round a track on a tricycle for the edifi- 
cation of a gaping public. One would think that the 
knowledge alone that a girl looks the reverse of in- 
teresting when in a state of perspiration would pre- 
vent exhibitions of this nature. However, the fair 
of Adelaide evidently prefer sound, serviceable, sew- 
ing-machines to the good opinion of the opposite 
sex. Let us hope that this indiscretion will not be 
imitated here, and that in the future, should our 
Adelaidean sisters desire sewing-machines, that they 
will acquire them by means of the time-payment 
system, and not by exhibiting their—well, say rac- 
ing powers to a multitude of people on a public rac- 
ing track. The programme also included what was 
called an ‘Obstacle Race.’ This consists princi- 
pally in the contestants performing a number of fool- 
ish things, and making themselves as ridiculous as 
they possibly can for the amusement of the onlook- 
ers. I know a number of Melbourne wheelmen who 
are naturally qualified to compete in such races. 
However, as they are modest mortals, I will not tell 
the world who they are. Our representative, Shack- 
elford, succeeded in winning the ten-mile South Aus- 
tralian championship, which carried with it some- 
thing more substantial than honor. I refer to a 
handsome tea and coffee service, and salver and 
épergne on plateau, to match, said to have cost £50. 
His time was 34% minutes. C. Dwyer, of Mel- 
bourne, was second, and W. Press, of Adelaide, se- 
cured third place. Shackelford’s victory was not 
unanticipated, and was a very popular, as well as a 
very easy one.” 
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WELL, I love to sing thy beauty, 
Jennie B. 

And ’tis but a pleasant duty, 
Jennie B, 

To tell how no wind nor weather 

Ever strained the subtle tether 

That has bound us two together— 
Jennie B. 


II. 

Ah, what pleasant miles we’ve traveled, 
Jennie B! 

And what winding roads unraveled, 
Jennie B, 

When the merry sun was beaming, 

Or the gentle moon was dreaming, 

Or the jagged lightning gleaming— 
Jennie B! 


Ill. 


How one little word can move thee, 
Jennie B, 

With a speed that doth behoove thee, 
Jennie B! 

When thy rivals show their faces 

As a challenge to thy graces, 

Then how fassing are thy graces— 
Jennie B. 


IV. 

For thy blood is of the bluest, 
Jennie B, 

And thy step is of the truest, 
Jennie B. 

To my ears there comes no greeting 

Gladder than the rhythmic beating 

Of thy nimble footsteps fleeting— 
Jennie B. 


“JENNIE B.” 





Though thy ears are ever ready, 
Jennie B, 

Yet thy tongue is ever steady, 
Jennie B. 

Whatsoever cruel mutter 

My tongue wag in, that may cut her, 

Not an unkind word doth utter 
Jennie B. 

VI. 

And her breath is like the clover, 
Jennie B. 

When her neck is arching over, 
Jennie B. 

As her hair falls on my shoulder, 

With my arms I there enfold her, 

And I hug her as I hold her— 
Jennie B! 


Vil. 

Then thy soft, thin nostrils playing— 
Jennie B, 

And thy brown eyes volumes saying, 
Jennie B, 

And thy dainty ankle peeping, 

Would compel a monk to keeping 

Compliments upon you heaping— 
Jennie B! 


Vil. 

But blue eyes are jealous looking, 
Jennie B, 

And my language are not brooking, 
Jennie B; 

Don’t you think that she is silly 

Thus to judge of us so illy, 

When you’re only my bay filly, 
Jennie B? 

C. H. Crandall. 
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PHILOPENA. 


It was fresh, and crisp, and roasted, 
And we just had drunk—had toasted, 
In Sauterne—or something wet—or extra dry. 
Then she took the sunny peanut— 
It was such a little wee nut !— 
And she split the shell in twain, with look so sly 


Straight we ate the double kernel, 
Pity me, so fresh, so vernal 
That I had the star-eyed, peachblow naivei?, 
To agree that, when I met her 
The next time, .if I could get her 
To say “ Yes,” or she get me, who lost should pay ! 


Well, I met my coy Augusta, 
But the truth is she was just a 
Tiny bit too soon for me. I see it now. 
She entangled my emotions, 
Smiled me into giddy notions, 
Could I think of Philopena? Tell me, how? 


As we met, she smiled—the beauty, 
She’d distract a saint on duty, 
With that ringlet rippling round her shell-pink ear, 
And with look that drove me crazy, 
Queried, “Am I not a daisy ?” 
Thus I lost, weak, fragile man! Ah me! Oh dear! 


Tommy Glover. 


THE AMATEUR FISHERMAN’S OUTING. 


“Well, my lad, do you think there are fish in this pond? ”’ 
Colored Citizen : 1 dunno, sah, but if dey is dey mus’ be monstus little ones, cuz dey wan’t no 
watah 'fore last night’s rain. 














FETE a 


SET out the crimson hyacinth, 
And let the old hose squirt 
About the garden’s labyrinth 
Of vine and shrub and dirt ; 
And then get out the racket and 
The flannel tennis shirt. 
—Puck. 
DID HE GET MIXED? 

A MATHEMATICAL spectator at the first winter 
meeting was heard to remark that the ‘‘ putting the 
shot” event seemed to be a system of waits and 
measures.—Harvard Lampoon, 


HE FELI. OFF THE TRAIN. 


RAILROAD MAN: Are you badly hurt, sir? 
Victim: Hurt? naw! Do you suppose I’ve prac- 
ticed bicycle riding for nothing ?—Z xchange. 


In a novel it is 
disheveled ” or ‘‘ unkempt.” —Puck. 


IN real life our hair is mussed. 
either ‘‘ 


THE JOYS OF THE AMATEUR CANOEIST. 


THIs is the time when the inexperienced man set- 
tles in the stern of a canoe, and has the bow jump up 
and hit him on the nose and knock him overboard.— 
Exchange. 

THE COMING GAME. 

THERE are two kinds of tennis—lawn tenuis and 
court tennis. There will soon be two kinds of base- 
ball, known as field baseball and court baseball, to 
distinguish the game played on the diamond from the 
legal contests in which the players engage during the 
winter.— Puck, 


QUEER MOTIVE POWER. 


O_p Lapy: Do you actually mean it, Mr. Sharp- 
ley, that the boats from New York to Boston go by 
Sound ? 

SHARPLEY: Positive fact, Madame; no question 
about it. 

OLD Lapy: Goodness gracious! what a queer 
motive power! What will they do next? First they 
had sails, then steam, then electricity, and now it’s 
sound. I just reckon it’s one of that man Edison’s 
inventions. No wonder they call him the Wizard ; 


he can do most anything.—Ocean. 





WAS HE A FRIEND OF THE KENNEL? 


” 


“Is that dog broken ? 

“* Guess not,” replied the owner, dubiously: ‘* but 
I dressed him down pretty rich with a broom-handle 
this morning, and he may be a little chipped about 
the corners.” —Puck. 


THE guests at Sing Sing lead a sort of sing-song 
life.— Puck. 


EUROPEAN NEWS, 


HOSTETTER MCGINNIs: I see that Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenburg is going to London. 

GILHOOLY: May be so, but from the presistent 
way in which he courts the Emperor’s daughter I 
supposed he was bound to Havre.— 7exas Siftings. 


IF the following verses had appeared during the 
Thistle-Volunteer races they might have attracted 
some attention : 


THE YACHT. 
SHORTHANDED ON THE SPACHT, 


First Amateur— 
See my yacht, my lovely yacht. 
Second Amateur— 
See your whacht ? 
First A.— 
Why, my yacht, you drunken sacht ! 
See—she’s making twenty nacht, 
"Yond the Narrows she has gacht, 
And she seemeth but a spacht, 
Doth she nacht ? 
Second A.— 
Now, whacht care I fer your yacht ? 
Nacht a jacht ! 
She’s a scow, a tub, a pacht. 
On the bay a loathsome blacht ; 
She's as slow as a sloth’s tracht, 
And your talk, it makes me hacht, 
It’s-such racht ! 
—The Corinthian. 
As it is, they are better late than never. 












“THE Ltruria and Umbria of the Cunard Line 
do not carry steerage or intermediate passengers. ’’— 
Ocean, But, pray, why should first-class steamers 
like these have to carry other than first-class passen- 
gers when second-class steamers of badly-managed 
lines run their cabins crowded at fair prices? The 
Cunard Steamship Company has long been univer- 
sally acknowledged a safe carrier; it is now also 
conceded on all hands to be a generous provider 
and a most attentive host. Were we to take passage 
to-morrow, our choice would be a Cunarder every 
time if we could secure a berth. There is a pleasure 
in speed that is not secured at the cost of safety ; 
there is a pleasure in care that is not void of com- 
fort. The Cunarders afford all these advantages 
and are never at a discount—a wholesale statement 
that we would be slow to make of other lines, per- 
haps equally popular, but hardly equally worthy of 
their popularity. 


THE members of the New Haven Bicycle Club 
have been fired with an idea which, if carried out, 
should prove a great boon to them and other wheel- 
men. ‘The project is to construct a path for cycles 
between New Haven and New York. The con- 
struction of the path will be similar to that made by 
the Springfield Bicycle Club between Chicopee and 
Springfield, 7. e., a cinder path rolled hard, four feet 
wide. The estimated expense is seventy-five dollars 
per mile. Ifthe New York and Bridgeport cyclists 
give the support which they have promised, the 
scheme bids fair to be a success. It is suggested 
that each subscriber of five dollars and upwards 
become a stockholder, and be entitled to the use 
of the path at all times. The path will be strictly 
reserved for the use of stockholders and those 
visiting wheelmen who shall receive complimentary 
tickets. 

THE seekers of an outing in the White or Green 
Mountains, the Berkshire hills, the woods and lakes 
of Maine, or the New England seashore, should not 
forget that the most comfortable means of travel are 
afforded by the Providence Steamship lines, to those 
going East from New York, or coming via New 
York from the West and South. We had recently 
occasion to patronize this line, and found the ac- 
commodations on the steamer excellent, the czisine 
first-class, the connections both ways strictly on 
time, so that we went into Boston ready for early 
business and reached New York in good season 
for a day's hard work in the editorial rooms of 
OUTING. 





Mr. J. FRANK LAWRENCE writes from 
Chicago: ‘‘ This spring I concluded to 
visit the Tomahawk Lakes in Wiscon- 
sin, and knowing at this season of the 
year many are seeking information regard- 
ing new places, I giveit briefly : 

‘‘These lakes have heretofore only 
been accessible over trails some twenty- 
five miles from Eagle River Station, 
and been fished only by Indians or by parties who 
camped upon the shores at great inconvenience. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany has just completed an extension on its Wiscon- 
sin Valley Division to Minocqua, and Messrs. Mann 
Bros. have built a hotel near the depot, immediately 
beside the shore of one of the lakes from which all 
are accessible, giving over one hundred miles of 
shore fishing, and have a supply of boats and guides. 
The country is so new that the ordinary maps give 
no idea of the number or extent of the lakes. Transit 
between these lakes for boats is in most cases easy. 

‘‘T have never visited any place I can so readily 
recommend as Minocqua for extent and variety of 
fishing, and I have had much experience in fishing 
over the Northwest. The water in all these lakes is 
clear as crystal, and the fish are remarkably fine, 
During nine days’ fishing we caught 46 muskallonge, 
102 pike, and 393 black bass. I sent home one mus- 
kallonge 46% inches long, and the pike averaged the 
largest I eversaw. We caught a number of small- 
mouthed bass, weighing nearly four pounds each.” 


No greater contrast can be imagined than between 
the plain, ‘‘ unvarnished,” old-fashioned guide-books 
and the handsomely adorned books published nowa- 
days. To such a class belongs a little work sent 
out this summer by the West Shore Railroad, and 
entitled ‘‘Summer Excursions.” Not only is the 
text well written, but the illustrations are admirably 
carried out. The maps accompanying it are correct 
and good, and information regarding accommodation 
to be obtained is reliable. 


Wuat a blessing for the New Yorker to have a 
Saratoga within 250 miles of himself, and what a 
great blessing to have the railroads reaching it under 
the efficient management of Henry Monett and J. 
W. Burdick, two skillful railroad officers, ever study- 
ing the needs of the public and affording the wanted 
facilities. In a short three-hours’ ride the busy 
merchant may reach the z/t¢ima thule of human hap- 
piness—Saratoga Springs—and enjoy the hops at the 
Congress or the Grand Union, and sip the nectar of 
life at the Congress or Hathorn springs. 


THE LITTLE BLIND Gop ON RAILS, a romaunt of 
the Gold Northwest. By James Daly, author of 
‘*For Love and for Bear.” A sprightly romance, 
whose striking scenes and incidents are located in 
the great Northwest. Published by Rand, McNally 


& Co., Chicago. Postage paid to any address for 50 
cents. 


Mention OuTING.—Adv. 
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THE following letter from a Waltonian corre- 
spondent we leave to speak for itself : 

‘*Among the Trout and Grayling” is the heading 
of an article in May number of OUTING, written by 
a gentleman who visited Lake Superior last summer 
in search of piscatorial sports. 

Houghton was his headquarters, and Otter Creek, 
about sixteen miles’ distant, the base of his opera- 
tions. This gentleman gives us a very interesting 
description of what he saw and met on his trip down 
the creek, narrating in a pleasing style a number of 
little episodes incident to his voyage, and in a gen- 
eral way carrying his readers along with growing 
interest in the recital. 

The illustrations accompanying the article are 
good, and doubtless true to nature. I have no 
fault to find with the descriptive part of the story, 
or with his figures as to distance. 

But your correspondent would have us believe 
that he has brushed away all the cobwebs and mists 
that obscured the mental vision of former fishermen 
on the Otter, and brought to light the pure and 
simple truth. 

Maybe he has. Fishermen often leave a record 
of their catch on one of the shanties at La Chapelle’s 
Camp with their names and sometimes explanatory 
remarks, and this may be for the amusement of 
other fishermen, or simply for innocent pastime, or 
perhaps from being a little ‘‘ vainglorious.” 

Be this as it may. The record is highly offensive 
to the moral part of your correspondent’s story. He 
is doubtless a man of truth, of ‘‘ unvarnished truth,” 
and could not even tolerate a big fish tale, though it 
is generally conceded that much latitude is gener- 
ously given to such stories. 

His eyes fell upon the record, he glanced hur- 
riedly over the ‘‘even numbers” and ‘‘ hottest day 
of the year,” and hastily concluded that it was all a 
“lie,” and why? Simply because (he gives no other 
reason) all the catches, with a single exception, as 
he alleges, were given in even numbers, and one 
was said to have been made on the hottest day of 
the season. 

There is nothing strange in the even numbers, for 
fishermen on the Otter River very often limit them- 
selves to a certain number of fish, and as to the 
hottest day, I see no reasoning whatever in that. It 
might have been the hottest day of the season here 
and yet not very hot. The day referred to, however, 
was not only the hottest day of the year in this vicin- 
ity, but it would pass for a very hot one in warmer 
climates. Says the writer: ‘‘ Here beneath the shad- 
ow of the plumey balsams with the waters fresh 
from the springs in the hills plashing over the stones 
and running in silver ripples over the white sands, 
the hottest days never come.” Why not? We pre- 
sume because he happened not to meet with any 
during his stay in this our clime. 

The big catch of two hundred and one hundred 
and fifty, and that, too, on the hottest day of the year, 








rather staggered him, and to have added to this a 
half-dozen other ‘‘ lies,”’ is it to be wondered at that 
he braced himself up with the epithets ‘‘ fools and 
liars?” 

True, our summer days are usually cool and nights 
always so with rare exceptions. We do, however, have 
some very hot weather in this section, and the 5th of 
July, 1886, the day on which the present writer and 
his companion, William, caught respectively two 
hundred and one hundred and fifty trout, varying 
from six to twelve inches in length, in Otter Creek, 
was the hottest day on record in these parts, the 
thermometer the latter part of the day varying from 
g6 to 110 degrees in the shade. Had it not been 
for the excessive heat and the swarms of innumer- 
able mosquitoes and deer flies, we could easily have 
doubled our count, as the fish were out in full force 
that day and eager for a bite. 

That was a memorable day, and one not soon to 
be forgotten. It was in the early gray of the morn- 
ing when William and I started out from Houghton ; 
it was lovely and delightfully cool, so much so that 
we wore our overcoats the first half of the way. We 
drove over the road graphically described by your 
correspondent to La Chapelle Camp, on the bank 
of the Otter, where we took some refreshments, and 
commenced work about 8 o’clock. It was then be- 
ginning to warm up, and before noon we were 
compelled to take in our lines. My partner 
caught one hundred and fifty and quit, saying he 
‘*couldn’t stand the flies any more.” I held on 
a little longer, and stopped with two hundred. 
Though an ardent lover of the sport, I am by 
no means an expert fisherman. If the record at La 
Chapell’s was too much for his credence we wonder 
what the gentleman would say to the stories of some 
of our more experienced and expert lovers of the gen- 
tle art. I hardly know how to account for the harsh, 
or rather rash, assertions of the author in question. 
Something must have been wrong with him about 
the time of his writing. 

Now, Mr. Author, do you think it was nice in you 
to call us all ‘‘liars and fools” because our record 
seemed a little big to you, and because you didn’t 
experience any hot days on the Otter, or because, 
forsooth, your catches were not as large as ours? 
How do you think the ladies will feel toward you? 
Did you not see a lady’s hand’ in the record at La 
Chapelle’s Camp? But I almost forgot. It wasa 
lady that caught the thirty-five fish, and had a good 
time in doing it, though she saw her husband fall in 
the creek! This is the part you believed, and now 
we understand it. So you have made it all right 
with the ladies, after all; but the gentlemen are 
very forgiving, and invite the author of ‘‘Among 
the Trout and Grayling,” with all lovers of the 
sports offered by our streams, to visit us again and 
have a good time. 

A. OVERFIELD, 
HOUGHTON, ‘May 28, 1888: 














MarRzi0’s CRUCIFIX: A novel by by F. Marion 
Crawford (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1888), dis- 
plays the author’s usual power. The character of 
Marzio, the skilled artificer, socialist and atheist, is 
powerfully drawn, and the scene where he plans his 
priestly brother’s murder is most dramatic. The 


subsequent softening of his hardened heart, through 
the work of his own hands, is beautifully told. 
together a book to be confidently recommended. 


Al- 


THE JEsuIT’s RING: A romance of Mount Des- 
ert, by Augustus Allen Hayes (New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1887), a brightly told story of sum- 
mer life at a modern seaside resort, with a thread of 
medieval romance running through it. The manly 
hero and Helen Thurston are interesting, and the 
drawing of the subsidiary characters is extremely 
good. In short, it is a book suited to a summer 
holiday. 

Mrs, SPARKS OF Paris: A novel by A. Curtis 
Bond (New York: Pollard & Moss, 1888), another 
of what has been aptly called ‘‘the new school of 
local fiction.” This is by no means up to the stand- 
ard of the original founder of the school. The book 
contains the elements of a good plot poorly elabo- 
rated, and the actions of the characters are deficient 
in motive. Some of the characters are well deline- 
ated, and some cleverly pointed hits are made, but 
the book cannot be pronounced a success, and is 
decidedly deficient in moral tone. 


OLD MAIDs, AND BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887). The first of these 
two stories is a delightfully written account of howa 
charming old maid solved the difficult question as to 
where she should live, finding herself rather de trop 
in her brother’s house. It contains many practical 
suggestions. The second story tells the disasters 
and difficulties which happened in the little house- 
hold. Like the first, it is charmingly told. It leaves 
the impression that Paradise would not long know 
its mistress, at any rate in the vé/e of old maid. 


WE have received from Mr. George Munson his 
ably edited work entitled ‘‘ The American Association 
Guide for 1888,” which rivals the League Guide, 
except in its lack of the full pitching records the 
latter contains. It excels the League Book in the 
number of its illustrations, however. It is decidedly 
the best American guide yet published. 


Lovers of angling, hunting, shooting, and all 
kinds of sport will find it to their advantage to 
secure the excellent catalogue of books on the above 
subjects, published ty Robert Clark & Co,, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


THE NEW PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA, by W. H. De 
Puy, A.M., LL.D. Eighteenth edition (New York 
and San Francisco: Phillips & Hunt). 


The number of the edition, as noted, proves that 
this cyclopedia has fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was published, and has filled the want of a thorough- 
ly reliable but yet condensed book of reference. The 
present edition has undergone careful revision and 
the information in every branch is brought down to 
the present date. The Addenda are specially adapt- 
ed for their purpose and give the latest data on 
almost every imaginable point, from presidential 
elections to the speed of horses. 


YOUATT ON THE Doc, edited by E. J. Lewis, 
M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a 
work that takes rank with the author’s well-known 
‘* Treatise on the Horse.” The editing of the pres- 
ent volume has been carefully done by Dr. Lewis. 
He has in no way interfered with the original work, 
but has interpolated sufficient matter to bring it 
down to the present date. Dr. Lewis was specially 
qualified to undertake this task as he has paid much 
attention to the treatment of dogs, both as regards 
their pathology and general management. No friend 
of the kennel can afford to do without this valuable 
work. 

MAY AND JUNE, by E. R. Roe (Chicago: Laird & 
Lee, 1888). This novel is written in the well-known 
author’s usual powerful style. It is a stirring tale of 
life and adventure. The plot is bold and admirable, 
and the characters are excellently drawn, that of 
June being specially strong. The portion of the 
book dealing with Indian life is highly instructive as 
to the ways and methods of the ‘‘ noble savage.” 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent” (Boston: Ticknor & Co., 
1888). This is the first June volume of Ticknor’s 
paper series, anda more appropriate contribution to 
the literature of this month could not be imagined. 
It is a brightly written love story of modern society, 
and, while coming under the head of ‘‘society 
novels,” it lacks the usual drawbacks of that class of 
books. The contrasts, drawn between the effects of 
love on the characters of girls of different natures, are 
delineated with boldness and truthfulness, and the 
characters act admirably as foils one to the other. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER TALES, 
by J. H. Shorthouse (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1888). Most of these stories have appeared in Eng- 
lish magazines, and are now republished in book 
form. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have made an 
attractive book, and the admirable type used is a 
model to publishers. If all matter were thus print- 
ed, opticians would iose half their trade. The story 
which gives the title to the book is especially clever, 
but all the other stories show equally well the au- 
thor’s depth of thought, and brilliant power of ex- 
ecution. The character of the old king with his 
borrowed sapience is delightful. The last story, 
‘*An Apologue,” is quaint and pleasing. 
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Tus department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse, and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. fogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘Editor of OvutinG,” 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
ingutries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one sice of 
tne paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Brooklyn Camera Club held an inaugural 
meeting at their new club rooms, 731 Fulton Street, 
and an exhibition of two hundred lantern slides was 
given. The club has a large dark room, enlarging 
room, and apparatus for practical work, and bids 
fair to make its mark among local societies. 


THE Albany Camera Club is active. Commodore 
Sanders is fitting up his yacht Scionda, and is going 
to give the club an outing on the river. Miss 

3arns, of the same club, has some notable pictures 
at the Boston Exhibition. There are only two 
vacancies in the limited membership of the club. 


NEWARK, New Jersey, has now a regularly or- 
ganized camera club. The president is William A. 
Halsey, with Theodore T. Keer as secretary. We 
wish our Newark friends every success. 


THE St. Louis Camera Club gave their last pub- 
lic lantern exhibition at University Hall, St. Louis, 
on Friday, May 4, when the slides from the London 
Camera Club were exhibited. 


ATHLETICS. 


_THE summer sports of the Nassau Athletic Club 
will be held at Washington Park, Brooklyn, July 4. 


THE Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States have appointed the following committee, who 
will have charge of the championship meeting to 
be held in Detroit next September: Frank W. Eddy, 












Detroit, chairman; Daniel G. French, Chicago; 
Edward Milligan, Philadelphia; J. E. Sullivan, 
New York; Judge E. O. Durfee, Detroit; Oren 
Scotten, Detroit; John H. Clegg, Detroit; E. H. 
Nelson, Detroit ; William Craig, Detroit. 


THE Detroit Athletic Club have engaged Took 
McMasters, the efficient trainer of the Nassau Club 
of Brooklyn, to lay out the track for the meeting, 
and it promises to be the best in the country. 


THE Maplewood Athletic Association have elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. C. Davis; vice-president, E. J. McGrath; 
treasurer, W. H. Smith; secretary, R. N. Salter; 
for board of managers, W. Woodbury, S. A. Gard- 
ner, R. Fraser, F. Leveridge, and J. A. Casey. 


AT one of the spring meetings of the Charleston 
Club, S. C., E. C. Glenn and E, Foster ran a race 
around the baseball diamond of the field for $50, 
Foster winning in the quick time of 14 4-5 seconds. 
Glenn’s time was 16 seconds. The distance covered 
was over 120 yards. 


W. Byrp PAGE was outjumped by T. G. Web- 
ster, also a University of Pennsylvania man, at the 
field-meeting of the Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion in New York. Webster jumped 5 ft. 11 in. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club’s baseball team 
for 1888 includes Beebe and Finley—professionals 
—as the regular pitcher and catcher, with De Gar- 
mendia, Terry, Larkin, and Brush in the infield, 
and Moore, Halsted, and Shaw in the outfield, the 
subs being Tyndale Morgan, Harris, Vandeaser, 
Fiske, and Rimmer. 


THE athletes representing the New York Athletic 
and the Manhattan clubs sailed for Europe on the 
Cunard steamer Aurania, on June 2. The two 
teams competed at the English amateur champion- 
ship meeting at Crune on June 30, and at other 
places in England as well as in Ireland, Scotland, 
and on the Continent. The New York Athletic 
Club is represented by Emil Koos, 100 yards run- 
ner; E. C. Carter, I 1-5 to 10 miles American 
champion; W. C. Dohm, 4-mile record; George 
Gray, world’s champion in putting the shot. Mr. 
George Goldie accompanies the team. The Man- 
hattan team will have T. P. Conneff, 4-mile cham- 
pion; T. Westburg, 100-yards runner; Hardy M. 
Banks, 440 yards, and Henry Crumley, also 100- 
yards runner. 


THE McGill University Athletic Association is 
one of the most prominent organizations of the kind 
in Canada, and the present season of sports given 
under its auspices is likely to be the most successful 
on record in the university. Mr. C. H. Macnutt 
sends in the following list of the officers of the 
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association propér and of the Football and Hockey 
clubs connected with the university : McGill Univer- 
sity Athletic Association : President, J. A. Springle ; 
treasurer, H. A. Budden; secretary, C. H. Mac- 
nutt, Montreal, Canada. Also, McGill Football 
Club: President, C. H. Macnutt; treasurer, J. A. 
Springle; secretary, W. J. Hamilton. McGill 
Hockey Club: President, H. A. Budden ; secretary- 
treasurer, D. B. Holden. 


RECORD-BREAKING seems to be the order in col- 
lege athletics this season. At the annual meeting 
of the New England Intercollegiate Association at 
Worcester considerable rivalry prevailed, and some 
of the events were very exciting. The colleges 
represented were Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, 
3rown, Trinity, and Wesleyan, and the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. The most exciting struggle 
was between Dartmouth and Amherst for the cham- 
pionship, which the Hanover boys won last year at 
Hartford. They had to succumb this year, how- 
ever, to the prowess of the Amhersts, who captured 
seven first and three second prizes, Dartmouth get- 
ting only six firsts. Eleven of the records made 
last year were broken—the two-mile run, one hun- 
dred yard, two hundred and twenty yard, quarter 
mile, standing high jump, putting the shot, throw- 
ing the hammer, two mile bicycle, pole vault, stand- 
ing broad and running broad jumps. The winners 
are as follows: 

Quarter-Mile Run—Gone, of Dartmouth, 53 sec- 
onds. 

Two-Mile Run—Ellis, of Dartmouth, tom. 24 


4-58. 

One Hundred Yards Dash—Keay, of Dartmouth, 
10 3-5S. 

Standing High Jump—Cook, of Williams, 4 ft. 
11% in. 

Mile Run—Wells, of Amherst, 4m. 40 4-5s. 

Running High Jump—Ludington, of Amherst, 
5 ft. 4% in. 

Throwing Hammer—Bodwell, of Dartmouth, 82 
ft. 9 in. 

Mile Walk—Bradford, of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 8m. I4s. 

Two-Mile Bicycle Race—Delabarre, of Amherst, 
6m. 5Is. 

Standing Broad Jump—Crook, 
scored Io ft. 5% in. 

Half-Mile Run—Porter, of Amherst, 2m. 6%s. 

Pole Vault—Warriner, of Amherst, 9 ft. 7 in. 

One Hundred and Twenty Yards Hurdle—Lud- 
ington, of Amherst, was first ; no time taken. 

Putting the Shot—Chandler, of Dartmouth, 33 ft. 
I in. 

Running Broad Jump—Warriner, of Amherst, 20 
ft. 24% in. 

Two Hundred and Twenty Yards Dash—Allen, of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 233/s. 

In the tug-of-war, Dartmouth beat Brown by 
eight inches, and Williams beat Worcester Poly- 
technic one inch. Dartmouth and Williams tied, 
and in the pull off Dartmouth won by four inches. 


of Williams, 


THE Chicago Amateur Athletic Association has 
formulated a schedule for summer meetings which 
embrace a very inviting list of events. There will 
be given a series of four meetings, exclusive of the 
regular summer and autumn games, which will be 
open to competition for club members only. * At each 
of these invitation club games will be one open 
event, open to all eligible amateurs. The series is 
composed of leading athletic events. Entries to 
be made to C. T. Essig, 101 Randolph St., Chicago, 
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Three prizes will be given : First, silver cup ; second, 
gold medal ; third, silver medal. 


AMONG the numerous inventions of the present 
day there is none more ingenious and effective than 
the Keyless Lock manufactured by the Miller Lock 
Co., of Philadelphia. It is now much used for 
lockers in clubs, and has been adopted by the New 
York Athletic Club, and the Y. M. C. A. on 23d 
Street and at Harlem. 


THE eleventh annual spring games of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club at West New Brighton, Satur- 
day, June 2. No records were broken. Herbert 
Mapes, of the Columbia College Athletic Associa- 
tion, won the 220-yards race in 27s., starting from 
scratch, against A. S. Copeland’s achievement of 
June 19, 1886, when the time given was 26 2-5s. 
E. Lentilhon, Yale, was second. One of the most 
interesting features was the 120-yards run on turf. 
The time was three-fifths of a second slower than 
L. E. Myers’ last performance of the distance in 
America. The first event was the I20-yards run on 
the turf. The first heat was won by F. H. Babcock, 
12 3-5s.; 2d heat, G. W. Hoskins, 12 1-5s.; 3d heat, 
H. Shipman, 12 2-5s.; 4th heat, Gerald Schuyler, 
12 2-5s.; final heat, Herbert Shipman, Columbia: 
College, Ist, 12 3-5s.; George W. Hoskins, 2d; S. 
J. Russell, Newark, 3d. The one-mile run was won 
by G. Y. Gilbert, N. Y. A. C., 4m. 31 1-5s.; P. D. 
Skillman, Manhattan Athletic Club, was second, 
4m. 32 2-5s. In the one-mile walk Ed. Lang, M. 
A. C., won easily in 6m. 51s.; P. E. Paynter, same 
club, who had 25s. start, was second. In the 600- 
yards run Sam. L. Tuck, S. I. C., 35 yards, won by 
three yards in 7m. Io 4-5s.; L. L. Betting, S. I. C., 
was second. In the two-mile bicycle race M. Mar- 
shall, N. Y. Bicycle Club (150 yards start), was the 
winner ; time 6m. 42 3-5s.; J. H. Harrison, M. A. 
C. (150 yards) was second. Hurdle Race—Herbert 
Mapes, Columbia College (scratch), won the 220- 
yards hurdle race in 27 2-5s. The next event was a 
steeplechase of three-quarters of a mile. P. D. 
Skillman, M. A. C., was first, and C. M. Smith, N. 
Y. A. C., second. Inthe running high jump con- 
test Wm. M. Norris, of the Brooklyn Athletic Asso- 
ciation, won, jumping 5 ft. g in. 


AT the spring meeting of the Yale Athletic Asso- 
ciation held in May last, Harmer, ’90, broke the 
intercollegiate record in the mile run. His time was 
4m. 32 2-5s. This is better by 4 seconds than his 
former time. 


In the athletic games at Cedarhurst on May 12 
the Manhattan Athletic Club’s representatives scored 
the highest number of points in the games. They 
rolled up twenty-three points to their credit. The 
New York Athletic Club men made fifteen. 


At Princeton’s annual field-meeting in May, two 
Princeton records were broken by S. King, who ran 
100 yards in 10 seconds, and 220 yards in 224% 
seconds. The other events were as follows: 440- 
yards dash, Dohm, 53% seconds; half-mile run, 
Roddy, 2m. 7 1-5s.; mile run, Baker, 4m. 57s.; mile 
walk, J. Hunter, 8m. 52%s.; running broad jump, 
Lemassena, 18 ft. 10 in.; throwing hammer, Jane- 
way, 84 ft. 2 in. 


A MEMBER of the Hoboken, N. J., Young Men’s 
Christian Association, says: During the last month 
many have expressed their desire to join an outing 
club. All members who take an interest in the 
coming outdoor sports will please leave their names 
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at the secretary's office. A meeting will be called 
in the near future to perfect the organization of a 
baseball, boating, tennis, and camera club. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city has leased the spacious athletic grounds of the 
New York Athletic Club at Mott Haven. They 
have also formed an outing club and will use the 
boat-houses of the New York Athletic Club that are 
on the Harlem. Jasper T. Goodwin will have 
charge of the boating department, Frederick Amer- 
man of the bicycling, W. J. Yates of the baseball, 
A. W. North of footbali, and W. Hudson of tennis. 
At their grounds in Mott Haven they will take in 
all branches of sport, such as baseball, tennis, la- 
crosse, bicycling, boating, and will form rambling 
clubs for the season, with Mr. J. K. Wencel as 
chairman. They have over 2,000 members. 


BASEBALL. 


A VERY singular incident occurred at Olympic 
Park, Buffalo, Decoration Day, during the morning 
game between the Buffalos and Torontos, which 
created considerable fun. Reidy was at the bat ; he 
struck at a high ball and made a foul which whizzed 
into the grand-stand like a shot, the ball striking a 
spectator on the side of his vest pocket, which con- 
tained a number of matches. The lucifers ignited, 
and in a moment his pocket was ablaze, which he, 
however, succeeded in quenching, after having 
burned the tops of his fingers while taking out the 
matches. 


THE United States infantry and cavalry school 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., has an exceptionally 
fine club in the field this year, composed of the en- 
listed men representing all the branches of the ser- 
vice—artillery, cavalry and infantry—who have 
been selected from the 500 men stationed there. 
The club has been handsomely uniformed and 
equipped, and is named in honor of the commandant 
of the post, Gen. A. McD. McCook. They show up 
well in practice, and will undoubtedly make it warm 
for the amateur clubs of that section. 


A YounGc MEn’s Christian Association State 
Baseball League has been organized in New Jersey. 
It will include teams from Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson, Hoboken, Weehawken, Plainfield, Tren- 
ton and Camden. 


HARVARD'S defeat of the Bowdoin College nine 
by 30 too in a six-innings game at Holme’s Field 
last April was one of the most one-sided contests of 
the college season thus far. 


THE Ottawa College Baseball Club are getting 
into harness, and this year they hope to maintain 
their proud position 


SINCE 1869 Yale freshmen have won twenty-three 
and lost nine games played with Harvard freshmen. 


THE Maine State Intercollegiate Baseball Asso- 
ciation opened its season at Waterville by a close 
game between the Colby and Bates College teams. 
The Colby team won by a score of 10 to g in eleven 
innings. 


MAy 31 ended the spring campaign of the League 
and American clubs in their respective championship 
arenas, and the first day of June saw the eight 
League clubs occupying the following relative posi- 
tions in the pennant race : 
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It will be seen that Chicago closed their May 
campaign in possession of a very desirable lead, 
with Boston a good second, and New York and De- 
troit close together as third and fourth, and I’hila- 
delphia a good fifth. The last three positions were 
occupied by Pittsburg, Indianapolis and Washing- 
ton, the last having a strong hold on the tail end 
position. 


In the American pennant race, the end of the May 
campaign left the eight clubs occupying the follow- 
ing relative positions : 
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The figures as the percentage would show that 
the struggle for the pennant will be between the 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, and St. Louis clubs; the 
others apparently have but little show for being 
among the three leaders. 


CANOEING. 

THE order of the committee of the American 
Canoe Association in regard to the Atiantic Division 
Meet for 1888 has been issued, and the circular an- 
nounces that a meet of the Atlantic Division for 
camping, cruising, and racing’ will be held from 
July 16 to 26. The races will begin on Monday, 
July 23. The place for holding this meet had not 
been definitely reported by the camp-site committee 
when OUTING went to press. 


At the last meeting of the Harvard Canoe Club 
the following were elected members: J. J. Storrow, 

S.; J. L. Goodale, G. Perry and M. W. Rich- 
ardson, ’89; H. Chalfant, J. C. McCoy, G. L. Os- 
good and R. H. Weld, Jr., ’90; J. Leiter, W. W. 
Mulford, R. M. Post, C. L. R. Putnam, and P. M. 
Rhinelander, ’91. 


THE Passaic River Canoe Association, which 
went into camp June 30, at Bayonne City, on 
Newark Bay shore, has a territory which extends 
from the Passaic and Hackensack rivers to the sea. 
The Paterson Cange Club; Crescents, of Trenton ; 
Essex and Ianthe, of Newark; Bayonne and Mus- 
cela, of Bayonne City; Perth Amboy, Arlington, 
and Rutherford Canoe clubs make up the associa- 
tion. They will have regattas July 3 and 4 for 
valuable prizes. A handsome association challenge 
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cup will be offered. Mr. Lynn Palmer is chairman 
of the regatta committee. Messrs. William H. 
Mitchell, Robert Peebles, and Frank Beardsley 
compose the camp committee. Nearly two hundred 
canoeists will attend the coming ‘‘ meet.” When 
the meet adjourns, some of the clubs will visit the 
Atlantic Division of the A. C. A., which goes into 
camp on July 7. 


THE first race of the Brooklyn Canoe Club this 
season for the challenge cup was won by Mr. R. S. 
Blake’s Eclipse, a race boat very light, and sailed 
without ballast. 


THE Puritan Canoe Club, of Newark, N. J., has 
the following officers for 1888 : Commodore, Francis 
J. Baxter; vice-commodore, Charles F. Dodge ; 
rear-commodore, Lothrop Hedge; secretary, A. C. 
A. Chamberlain ; treasurer, Francis B. Wheaton. 
These officers, with Samuel A. Brown and Joseph 
E. Hill, constitute the board of directors. John R. 
Robertson is measurer. 


CHESS. 


THE Intercollegiate Chess Association was re- 
cently formed at a convention in New York to bring 
about the formation of chess clubs in the various 
colleges: Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Princeton, constitute the pres- 
ent membership, and Yale is expected to join. 

The convention adopted a constitution, vesting 
the business interests of the club in an executive 
committee, and from this committee the officers of 
the association are chosen. There is to be an annual 
tournament about Thanksgiving time, at which each 
college shall be represented by three men, who 
shall play a consultation game with every other 
three, the college winning the greatest number of 
games to be declared the victor and be presented 
with the championship trophy: The officers of the 
association are: President, William Shillaber, Jr., 
Columbia ; vice-president, John M. Brooks, Prince- 
ton; secretary, W. J. A. Bliss, Harvard; treasurer, 
George Henderson, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE chess club has elected the following officers 
for 1888-89: President, S. W. Sturgis ; secretary- 
treasurer, R. W. Herrick ; executive committee, A. 
S. Knapp, P. S. Abbott, H. A. Davis. 


THE Columbia College Chess Club recently elected 
the following officers : President, Wm. Shillaber, Jr., 
’89 ; vice-president, Alger C. Gildersleeve, ’89, S. of 
M.; treasurer, Charles Bartow, ‘gr ; recording secre- 
tary, Oswald N. Jacoby, ’90; corresponding secre- 
tary, Frank W. Crane, ’go. 


THE Brooklyn Chess Club has made a change of 
base, inasmuch as from to-day its headquarters will 
be at 315 Washington Street, where spacious rooms 
and superior accommodations have been secured, 
and where friends of members, also members of the 
press and visiting members of other chess clubs, will 
always be most cordially welcomed. The rooms are 
over the post-office department and adjoin the Clar- 
endon Hotel. 


CRICKET. 


THE Young America Club of Philadelphia sent a 
team on a brief tour to New York and Boston in 
May last, and they fully intended going through 
without a defeat. But they had a close call at Bos- 
ton, lost in Brooklyn, and their only easy victory 
was at Staten Island, where they found the local 
club unprepared to meet so strong a visiting team. 
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In Boston, with the Longwood eleven, the visitors 
won by 52 to 50 only in a one-innings match ; J. R. 
Davis and D. Newhall alone securing double fig- 
ures for the visitors, Mansfield and Bixby doing 
the same for the Longwoods. MacNutt led the 
Young America bowling with 5 wickets for 4 runs, 
and Geo. Wright that of Longwood with 6 wickets 
for 28 runs. Rainy weather marred the pleasure of 
the contest. The visitors then went to New York, 
where they played the Manhattans at Prospect Park, 
and unwisely leaving out the Newhalls, they were 
badly defeated by 88 to 86, with ten wickets to 
spare. Double figures were scored by Tyers, the 
professional, J. Mart, of Trenton, and young 
Harry Coyne, of the Manhattans, and by MacNutt, 
Schwartz, and ** H. Gray,” of the Young Americas. 
Tyers led the bowling of the Manhattans with 7 
wickets for 14 runs, and F. E. Barton that of 
Young America with 3 wickets for 4 runs. The 
next day Young America defeated the Staten Island 
eleven at Livingston by 146 in one innings to 36 
and 38 in two, leading in one innings by 72 runs. 
T. Barton, Robt. Newhall, E. R. Palmer, A. Van 
Renssalear, R. L. Martin, and A. Schwartz were 
the double figure scorers for Young America, and 
and T. B. Barton and C. B. Absalom for Staten 
Island.. MacNutt led the bowling for Young 
America with 3 wickets for 6 runs, and ‘* Grundy” 
that of Staten Island with 7 wickets for 61 runs. 


CRICKET at St. John, N. B., under the auspices 
of the St. John Cricket Club, bids fair to be flour- 
ishing. This club has now over 150 members, and 
hopes to reach the 200 limit before the season closes. 
The new grounds are now completed and second to 
none in Canada. A grand-stand, which will ac- 
commodate 500 people, is now being erected, and 
J. H. Comber, of Brighton, the club’s professional 
last year, has been re-engaged. The following 
teams will probably visit St. John during the com- 
ing season: The Gentlemen of Ireland ; the Long- 
woods, of Boston, Mass.; Mystics, of Medford, 
Mass.; St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; Ottawa Club, Ottawa; Garrison and Wan- 
derers, Halifax, and the officers of H. M. Navy, 
besides a number of local teams. Among the mem- 
bers of the eleven this year will be Mr. Alex. Reed, 
of Scotland; Mr. C. J. Annand, late of Halifax, 
N. S., and Mr. F. C. Jones, of Merchiston College, 
Scotland, a brother of the well-known G. W. Jones, 
who will also play with the club this year. 


THE Hamilton (Ont.) Cricket Club officers for 
1888 are as follows: Edward Barton, Q. C., presi- 
dent ; Reginald Kennedy, W. Southam, and R. K. 
Hope, vice-presidents ; Archibald Wilson, treasurer ; 
A. Gillespie, secretary ; T. H. Stinson, A. Harvey, 
T. J. Rogers, A. B. Patterson, R. B. Ferrie, com- 
mittee. The club has a membership of over 100, 
and prospects look bright for the coming season. 


THE proposed visit of the Irish Gentlemen’s team 
to the States and Canada in September, and the 
likelihood of the Australian team paying us a visit, 
will greatly add to the interest taken in the fall 
cricket campaign. The Canadian cricketers propose 
to have us cross the border on the occasion of the 
annual match between Canada and the United 
States, which is this year due at Toronto on July 4. 
This ought to be one of the most interesting cricket 
meetings of the season, but it has not been for 
some years past. There is some talk of a grand 
match to be played on neutral ground in New York 
between elevens of All Philadelphia and All Boston. 
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But the chances are that the Philadelphia eleven 
would play a combined team at New York and Bos- 
ton, barring professionals. 


THE Seabright Cricket Club has arranged to visit 
Toronto for a two-days’ game with the Toronto 
club on August 7 and 8. The visitors will also 
play in Pittsburg on August 1; Chicago, August 2 
and 3; Detroit, August 4; Hamilton, August 6 ; and 
Port Hope, August 9. 


THE Chicago Jnter-Ocean of May 23 says: The 
St. George Cricket Club of this city has leased for 
five years the grounds bounded by Fullerton Avenue 
and the Lincoln Park drive. They are now laying 
down turf, and have just let a contract for the erec- 
tion of a handsome pavilion. They are also building 
several tennis courts, and will shortly have facilities 
for tennis-playing second to no club in the city. 
The cricket team is selected and preparing for the 
struggle with the Chicagos. 


CYCLING. 

THE Sixth Annual Meet of the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association, Mr. H. Dean, chairman of com- 
mittee, takes place at Belleville, Ontario, July 1, 2, 
and 3. The race programme is: Tuesday, July 3, 
25-mile road race. 1. Two-mile green, 4 prizes. 
2. One-mile championship, 1 prize. 3. Half-mile, 
without hands, 2 prizes. 4. One-mile, 3-20 class, 
3 prizes. 5. One-mile tricycle championship, 1 
prize. 6, Three-mile team (three men per team, 
bar Foster, Baird, Brimer, and Davies), 2 prizes. 
7. Half-mile dash, 2 prizes. 8. Half-mile ride and 
run, 4 each, 3 prizes. 9. Five-mile championship, 
I prize. 10. Three-mile roadster, 35 pounds, 2 
prizes. 11. One-mile safety, 2 prizes. 12. Ten- 
mile open, 3 prizes. Two prizes for largest clubs, 
bona fide C. W. A. members. One prize for mem- 
ber of C. W. A. coming longest distance to Meet. 
Besides the attractions of the race, this enterprising 
association will give receptions, dances, drills, ex- 
hibitions of fancy riding, etc. Other fixtures are: 
July 4, California Division L. A. W. Meet ; July 4, 
tournament at Newcastle, Pa. 


THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club offers six individual 
record medals to be presented to the six men riding 
the greatest number of miles during the year com- 
mencing April 1, 1888. 


THE following simple tasks were set before the 
competitors in a mile ‘‘ novelty race” at the recent 
Centennial Cycling Club competitions in Australia : 
‘* First lap: Ride to hurdle, lift machines over four 
hurdles and get over, mounting machines after get- 
ting over hurdles, except last hurdle. Second lap: 
Leave machines and run to centre of oval, lie on 
back and eat tomato, put on coat inside out and 
belltopper, return to machines, ride to entrance 
gate, pick up three potatoes, carrying them in hand 
to finish of lap, run machines backwards to pavilion, 
and crawl through tarpaulin. Third lap: Ride to 
entrance gate, and crawl through sacks, and run 
home with machines.” We hear from our Austra- 
lian exchange that ‘‘the men faithfully performed 
the conditions, and created immense fun.” We 
have no doubt they did. 


AT a meeting of the St. Catharines Bicycle Club 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Honorable president, E. Goodman, M.D.; 
president, G. W. Hodgetts; Ist vice-president, T. 
J. B. Allan; 2d vice-president, C. G. McGhie ; 
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captain, J. D. Reilly; rst lieutenant, E. W. Smith ; 
2d lieutenant, A. N. Lindsay; standard-bearer, 
Ralph Smith; bugler, E. F. Gaucher; secretary- 
treasurer, Thompson; photographer, E. 
Poole ; auditors, G. W. Hodgetts and C. G. Mc- 
Ghie. 

AT the annual meeting of the Cobourg Bicycle 
Club the following officers were elected: Hon. 
president, W. R. Riddell, LL.B.; President, J. 
Hargraft ; vice-president, W. Donly; secretary- 
treasurer, H. Williams ; captain, George R. Bond ; 
Ist lieutenant, P. C. Andrews; 2nd lieutenant, E. 
Snider. It was decided to again affiliate with the 
C. W. A. The Cobourg Bicycle Club has started 
out this season to win for itself more thana merely 
local reputation. The club will be represented by 
two of its members at the great meeting in Wood- 
stock and it is expected a majority of the members 
will take part in the parade at the annual meet of 
the Canadian Wheelmen’s Association, to be held in 
Belleville on the 2d July next. 


THE annual meeting of the Napanee Bicycle Club 
was held at the office of the secretary-treasurer. 
The secretary-treasurer’s report showed the club to 
be in a flourishing condition, both financially and 
numerically, the membership now far exceeding 
that of any previous year. It was unanimously de- 
cided to rejoin the C. W. A., and if the weather is 
fine the club fully expects to be able to show up at 
the C. W. A. annual meet in Belleville on July 2d 
about twenty strong. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1888 : Hon. president, G. C. F. 
Ward, M.D.; president, A. R. Boyes ; captain, W. 
J. Normile (re-elected) ; 1st lieutenant, W. Pringle ; 
2d lieutenant, Robert White ; secretary-treasurer, F. 
A. Roe (re-elected) ; bugler, W. C. Smith; stand- 
ard-bearer, Wm. Warner. The above officers are 
all active riders. 


Ir looks as if $10,000 Kelley would capture the 
bicycle offered by Jordan & Marsh for the best bat- 
ting average of the Boston Club. We should like 
to be present at the ceremony of the presentation, 
and we also should be pleased to witness the initial 
attempt of the great Michael to ride his prize. 


THE fifth semi-annual twenty-five mile road race 
of the New York and New Jersey Team Road Rac- 
ing Association was brought off on Wednesday, May 
30. The race is for teams of four men each, and 
the prize is a $200 silver challenge cup, with badges 
for the individuals. The start was made at 2.36%, 
the starters being teams from the Hudson County 
Wheelmen, the Elizabeth Wheelmen, the Kings 
County Wheelmen, and the Brooklyn Bicycle Club. 
The New York Club had entered a team, but it was 
withdrawn before the start. On the twenty-second 
mile George C. Pennell, of the Elizabeth Wheelmen, 
met with a bad accident. His wheel struck a rut 
and he was thrown on his face and chest. When 
picked up he was unconscious, and was taken to the 
Irvington Hotel, from whence, after receiving medi- 
cal attendance, he was taken home in a carriage. 
He is much better to-day, though he feels consider- 
ably ‘‘ shaken up.” 


THE Kings County and Hudson County Wheel- 
men tied for the cup on 34 points each ; the Brook- 


lyns got 32 and the Elizabeths 20. The finish was 
a fine one. Kluge won the diamond medal by com- 
ing in first in th. 30m. Baggott was second in rh. 
3om. s.; Bradley third, th. 30m. 1s.; Wilson 
fourth, th. 31m. 30s. 
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Tue N. C. U. has decided that the better policy 
is to keep hands off road-racing. At a meeting held 
March 8, it was resolved, ‘‘ That the Union dis- 
courages road-racing, and appeals to clubs to assist 
it by refusing to hold such races.” The resolution 
also went on to say that the Union prohibits any of 
its officials from officiating or assisting at any road- 
race. and ‘‘ refuses to recognize records made on the 
road.” Practically, says the WVordd, this is the posi- 
tion taken by the L. A. W. on this momentous 
question. It remains to be seen whether the stand 
taken by the N. C. U. will tend to really discourage 
road-racing in England. Wheeling looks on this as 
a great victory, as this paper has taken about the 
same position on this question in England that the 
World has in America. The effect of the with- 
drawal of moral support to this branch of the sport 
will no doubt have its effect. It cannot help it. 
There is, however, a great difference between the 
meaning of the words ‘‘ forbid” and ‘‘ discourage,” 
and we think the N. C. U. has done wisely in not 
insisting on the adoption of the former verb as their 
ultimatum on the indulgence in road-racing. 


THE fourth of an interesting series of races was 
made near Tours, France, on May 6, between sev- 
eral cyclists, mounted hussars, two regimental dogs, 
and carrier pigeons. The course, which was four 
and a half kilometres in length, lay between Tours 
and Bordeaux. The first to finish was a lieutenant 
of the 66th Regiment of the line, who accomplished 
the distance in 6m. gos. M. Wasmer, mounted 
on a rear-driver, came in fifth (gm. 5s.), the two 
dogs finishing fourth and sixth. The carrier pigeons 
accomplished the nine kilometres which separated 
them from Tours in 8m. 50s. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club decided on June 21 
as being the date on which to hold their Field Day. 
Whitman’s Grove, Agawam, was the verz. 


THE Hudson County Wheelmen went to Phila- 
delphia as guests of the Pennsylvania Bicycle Club 
on Sunday, June 10. The features of the trip was 
a run through Fairmount Park, up the Schuylkill 
kiver, and over Lancaster Pike. 


THE trials for the medals offered by the Queen’s 
Athletic Club for the best mile records are com- 
mencing to attract attention. When the track has 
attained that improvement that time and use will 
bring, some very fast time will undoubtedly be 
made. N, F. Waters, of the Brooklyn Club, made 
a mile to start the ball, on Saturday, May 1g, in 
three minutes and twenty-six and one-half seconds, 
which held good until the 23d, when it was beaten 
by R. H. Davis, of the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion, who made the mile in three twenty-one and a 
fraction, on an Ivel safety in a high wind. 


NOTHING in the way of cycling literature has re- 
ceived more flattering journalistic comment than the 
Connecticut Road Book. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club have a finely appointed 
and luxurious suite of rooms in the business portion 
of that city. This club is in a most thriving con- 
dition. 


ACCORDING to the report of the secretary-editor, 
the L. A. W. has this year 48 life members, 7,851 
renewals, 779 applications, making a grand total of 
8,678, besides many new applications to swell the 
grand total. New York is on top, as usual, with 
1,874; Pennsylvania has 1,158 ; Massachusetts, 978 ; 
Ohio, 683; and New Jersey is an honorable fifth 
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position with 564, being followed by Illinois, 482; 
Connecticut, 383 ; California, 303; Maryland and 
Missouri, each 267. No other State or Territory 
has over 200. 


A LADIES’ tricycle club was organized in Brooklyn 
last April. The idea was originated by Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Miller, Miss C. A. Barrett, and Mrs. V. 
Lowey, who are experienced riders and familiar 
figures on the machine in Prospect Park. The de- 
tails of arranging for organization were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Charles Schwalbach, and at a 
meeting he called the club was started. Among the 
ladies interested may be named Miss Elliott, a 
teacher in the Adelphi Academy, Mrs. George R. 
Weed, and Miss Sara Edgerton. The club started 
with a membership of twenty. The recreative fea- 
tures include evening rides twice a week in the park, 
the ladies to be accompanied by gentlemen escorts. 
During the summer the members will make long 
trips to Staten Island and to various points on Long 
Island. There are civil and road officers, and’ the 
members have adopted a suitable riding-habit. The 
riding costume consists of a tight-fitting body or 
Norfolk jacket, full skirt of dark green material with 
long leggings to match, a natty little riding-hat, and 
gloves. Mr. Schwalbach kindly offered the ladies 
the use of a comfortably-furnished room in his 
building. 


THE Dubuque wheelmen have elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1888: Rod. G. Guyett, president ; 
Ed. W. Grievish, vice-president and captain ; Chas. 
A. Upton, secretary-treasurer ; Nathan Sears, lieu- 
tenant ; Frank B. Eckert, bugler. All members of 
the club must be members of the L. A. W. 


AT the annual meeting of the Canton (O.) Bicycle 
Club the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, C. W. Keplinger; vice- 
president, Wm. A. Bell; secretary-treasurer, Will 
G. Saxton; captain, Norm. T. Krause ; Ist lieu- 
tenant, Chas. H. Fessler; 2d lieutenant, Chas. L. 
Oberly ; bugler, Chas. A. Vignos; color bearer, L. 
R. De Ville. Executive committee consists of the 
president, secretary-treasurer, and captain. All 
visiting wheelmen are cordially invited to call at our 
club-rooms, No. 8 West Eighth Street. 


AT the annual meeting of the Capital City Cycling 
Club, Washington, D. C., officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, T. F. Sheridan ; vice- 
president, R. N. Baker; secretary-treasurer, W. S. 
Reed ; captain, W. S. Reed; first lieutenant, Wm. 
H. Burt ;‘second lieutenant, Robert Walker ; bugler, 
A. T. Westlake; color bearer, A. A. Billingsley ; 
quartermaster, J. P. Fogarty. 


THE new club-house of the New York Bicycle 
Club, ground for which has been broken, will be 
one of the finest in the United States. The total 
cost of the building will be about $30,000. It is 
hoped by the members that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy by July or August. 


THE Orange (N. J.) Bicycle Club offers two 
prizes, one for the best season’s record, and the 
other for the best record for twenty-four hours, 
made by a member of the club during the present 
year. 


. 


Cuas. E. KiuGe, of the Hudson County Wheel- 
men, recently rode to the summit of Columbia 
Heights Hill, Brooklyn, on a crank machine, with- 
out a dismount. 

















THE Brooklyn Ladies’ Tricycle Club proposes to 
make trips during the season through Prospect Park 
to Coney Island. The park commissioners have 
given them permission to use the paths in the park 
at all hours. 


THE Kings County Wheelmen’s officers for 1888 
are as follows: President, Franklin W. Loucks; 
vice-president, Arthur H. Smith ; secretary, Melville 
H. Leighton ; treasurer, Theo. Snyder; captain, M. 
L. Bridgman; first lieutenant, H. Hall, Jr.; 
second lieutenant, T. C. Crichton ; color bearer, W. 
R. Steves; bugler, Wm. Murphy; corresponding 
secretary, R. L. Jones; assistant treasurer, J. H. 
Long ; bugler, E. R. Nichols, and color bearer, F. 
F. Storm, Jr. The following are the names of the 
trustees: F. W. Loucks, A. H. Smith, M. H. 
Leighton, M. L. Bridgman, H. J. Hall, Chas. 
Schwalbach, and E. K. Austin. 


FISHING. 


The fuli report of the Sixth Annual Anglers’ 
Tournament, held at Harlem Mere, Central Park, 
New York, is as follows : 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, CLASS A, 


Judges: Gen. Rodney C. Ward, William Dun- 
ning, and C. H. Mowry, Referee. 


Robert B. Lawrence, rod 11 feet, 10 ounces, cast 
85 feet, accuracy 40, total 125. 
Dr. George Trowbridge, rod 11% feet, 8% ounces, 
cast 83 feet, accuracy 30, total 113. 
Graydon Johnston, rod 11% feet, 1254 ounces, cast 
65 feet, accuracy 33, total 98. 
W. E. Blackford, rod 11% feet, 101/ ounces, cast 
76 feet, accuracy 35, total III. 
A. F. Dresel, rod 11% feet, 1014 ounces, cast 70 
feet, accuracy 34, total 104. 
‘SWITCH ” FLY-CASTING. 
Judges: J. A. Roosevelt, Dr. A. Ferber, Fred 
Mather and James L. Vallotton, Referee. 


H. W. Hawes, rod 11 feet 4 inches, 8% ounces, 
cast 94 feet. 

C. G. Levison, rod 11 feet 14 inches, 93 ounces, 
cast 62 feet 6 inches. 

R. C. Leonard, rod 11 feet 314 inches, 103 ounces, 
cast 85 feet 6 inches. 

G. Johnston, rod 11 feet 5 inches, 125 ounces, 
cast 63 feet 6 inches. 

Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 10% ounces, cast 
79 feet. 

SALMON FLY-CASTING. 


Judges: Dr. A. Ferber, james L. Vallotton and 
Prof. J. P. Silvernail. 


H. W. Hawes, rod 18 feet, 37 ounces, cast 138 feet. 
F. B. Mills, rod 18 feet, 37 ounces, cast 113 feet. 
Ed. Eggert, rod 16 feet, 34 ounces, cast 97 feet. 
R. C. Leonard, rod 18 feet, 37 ounces, cast 129 feet. 


MINNOW-CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 


Judges: W. H. Wood, J. A. Roosevelt and Dr. 
George Trowbridge, Referee. 


A. F. Dresel, rod 8 feet 334 inches, 9 ounces, 
sinker % ounce, cast 137 feet, accuracy 33, 
total 170 feet. 
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Sydney Fry, rod 8 feet 4 inches, 9% ounces, sinker 
% ounce, cast 140 4-5 feet, accuracy 20, total 
160 4-5 feet. 

W. F. Shackelford, rod 7 feet 8 inches, 8% ounces, 
sinker % ounce, cast 127 5-12 feet, accuracy 
22, total I49 5-12. 

G. Poey, rod g feet, 834 ounces, sinker % ounce, 
cast 103 8-12 feet, accuracy 24, total 127 8-12 
feet. 

C. G. Levison, 8 feet 6% inches, 7% ounces, 
sinker % ounce, cast III 3-12 feet, accuracy 
12, total 123 3-12 feet. 

Ed. Eggert, 8 feet 7 inches, 8% ounces, sinker 4 
ounce, cast 56 I1-12 feet, accuracy 21, total 
77 11-12 feet. 

R. C. Leonard, rod 83/ feet, 814 ounces, sinker 4% 
ounce, cast 107 feet, accuracy 40, total 147 feet. 

F. B. Mills, 8 feet 6% inches, 7% ounces, sinker 

% ounce, cast 96 2-12 feet, accuracy 19, total 


II5 2-12 feet. 
SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, EXPERT. 


Judges: Hon. D. O'Reilly, C. Van Brunt and 
Francis Endicott, Referee. 


R. C. Leonard, rod 11 feet 3% inches, 103¢ ounces, 
cast 102% feet. 

H. W. Hawes, rod 11 feet 4 inches, 8% ounces, 
cast 92 feet. 

C. G. Levison, rod 11 feet 1%4 inches, 934 ounces, 
cast 84 feet. 

F. B. Mills, rod 11 feet, 934 ounces, cast 89 feet. 

Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 10% ounces, cast 
75 feet. 

G. Poey, rod 11 feet, 8 ounces, cast 75 feet. 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, CLASS B. 


Judges: Louis B. Wright, Eugene G. Blackford, 
Louis Reignal and W. T. Cassard, Referee. 


F. S. Pinckney, cast 74 feet, accuracy 32, total 106 


feet. 

James L. Breese, cast 80 feet, accuracy 31, total 
111 feet. 

C. H. Maury, cast 68 feet, accuracy 25, total 93 
feet. 

James Rice, Jr., cast 75 feet, accuracy 35, total 
110 feet. 

James L. Connell, cast 65 feet, accuracy 26, total 
QI feet. 

Fred Mather, cast 66 feet, accuracy 29, total 95 
feet. 


Prof. J. P. Silvernail, cast 80 feet, accuracy 40, 
total 120 feet. 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, LIGHT ROD CONTEST. 


Judges: James Benkard, James L. Vallotton, 
Rev. H. L. Ziegenfuss and Dr. A. Ferber, Referee. 


James Rice, Jr., rod 10 feet, 5%4 ounces, cast 69 


feet. 
James L. Breese, rod 10 feet, 54 ounces, cast 74% 
feet. 


H. W. Hawes, rod 10 feet, 5 ounces, cast 87 feet. 

R. C. Leonard, rod 10 feet, 5% ounces, cast 95 feet. 

R. B. Lawrence, rod 10 feet, 5% ounces, cast 76% 
feet. 

F. B. Mills, rod 10 feet, 514 ounces, cast 80 feet. 


HEAVY BASS CASTING. 
Judges: John N. Roosevelt, W. H. Wood and 
G. Poey, Referee. 


A. F. Dresel, rod 8 feet 9 inches, 24 ounces, average 
181 8-12 feet. 
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David Harris, rod 8 feet 73¢ inches, 29 ounces, 
average 96 6-12 feet. 

Sydney Fry, rod 8 feet 9 inches, 24 ounces, average 

168 10-12 feet. 

Eggert, rod 8 feet 6 inches, 24 ounces, average 

74 6-12 feet. 

W. T. Shackelford, rod 8 feet g inches, 24 ounces, 
average IIg 3-12 feet. 


Ed. 


FLY-CASTING FOR BLACK BASS, 


Judges: James Rice, A. P. Vredenburgh and 
Col. F. S. Pinckney, Referee. 
G. Poey, rod 11 feet, 8 ounces, cast 7214 feet. 
F. Mather, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 10 ounces, cast 57 


feet. 

Prof. J. P. Silvernail, rod 10 feet 6 inches, 8% 
ounces, cast 70 feet. 

Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 1014 ounces, cast 
75 feet. 

J. L. Breese, rod 11 feet, 10{ ounces, cast 79 feet. 

F. Endicott, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 10 ounces, cast 
57 feet. 

C. G. Levison, rod 11 feet, 93f ounces, cast 76 feet. 

R. B. Lawrence, rod 11 feet, 10 ounces, cast 75 feet. 

A. F. Dresel, rod 11 feet 4% inches, 10% ounces, 
cast 71 feet. 

Dr. George Trowbridge, rod 11 feet 6 inches, 8% 
ounces, cast 70 feet. 


Eggert and Lawrence cast off tie, and the last 
won by 75 to 714%. The others did not cast of on 
account of the storm. 


DuRING the last week in May the fishing lake at 
Tuxedo Park was the scene of an interesting fly- 
casting tourney by members of the Tuxedo Park 
Association, the record of which is as follows : 

The first event was a single-handed trout fly- 
casting class for members of the club only, with 
prizes for winner and second score—distance only to 
count and no expressed limits as to length and 
weight of rods, and with National Rod and Reel 
Association rules otherwise strictly adhered to. 

Following is the score in this class: 1. Wm. Kent, 
81 feet. 2. E. Kent, 72 feet. 3. Haywood Lea- 
vitt, 84 feet. 4. James L. Breese, 84 feet. 5. P. 
Cooper Hewitt, 85 feet. In casting off their tie, 
Mr. Breese scored 84% to Mr. Leavitt’s 71. 

The second event was a single-handed bass fly- 
casting sweepstake, free for all, but otherwise under 
same conditions, with following results: 1. Robert 
B. Lawrence, 81.6 feet. 2. Juan Du Bosc, 57.6 
feet. 3. W. Kent, 77 feet. 4. James L. Breese, 
81 feet. 5. Haywood G. Leavitt, 79.6 feet. 6. P. 
Cooper Hewitt, 81.6 feet. 7. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
67.6 feet. 8. E. Kent, 70 feet. In casting off 
their tie, Mr. Hewitt beat Mr. Lawrence by a score 
of 82 to 77 feet. 

This was followed by a light salmon rod fly 
sweepstakes trial, particularly interesting from the 
fact that it was a maiden effort for all the contest- 
ants entered. Score as follows: 1. W. Kent, 97 
feet. 2. P. Cooper Hewitt, 106 feet. 3. James L. 
Breese, 105.6 feet. 4. Robert B. Lawrence, 92.6 
feet. 5. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 102 feet. 6. H. G. 
Leavitt, 102 feet. 7. Juan Du Bosc, — feet. 


THE Blooming Grove Park Association had a fly- 
casting tournament on May 30th. Mr. Robert B. 
Lawrence is reported to have cast 89 feet single- 
handed fly-casting. Mr. Lawrence cast 85 feet in the 
amateur class of the National Rod and Reel Associa- 
tion on the 23d of May, equaling the records of R. 
C. Leonard in 1882, and Dr. George Trowbridge in 
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1887. If the measurements of distance were as ac- 
curately made at Blooming Grove as they were at 
Central Park, this shows a great improvement, and 
some of our crack anglers will have to look out for 
Mr. Lawrence next year at Harlem Mere. In the 
junior class, for those having no record of 70 feet, 
Mr. N. S. Smith won easily with 73 feet. 


Mr. G. Poey, secretary of the National Rod and 
Reel Association, writes informing us that Mr. 
James Rice, Jr., of 8 John Street, New York, is the 
winner of the subscription to OUTING offered as an 
additional prize in the light rod fly-casting contest. 


THE fly fishermen at Bangor, Me., caught in 
twenty-four hours twenty-one salmon, weighing 
390 lbs. Nine were caught one day, and twelve 
another, allin a space not larger than Union Square. 
a shows the wisdom of Maine's fish and game 
aws. 


THE Clark Lake Fishing Club, of Newark, N. J., 
is a new organization, which will rusticate at the 
lake from which its name is taken. This lake is 
situated in Orange County, N. Y., about seven 
miles from Greenwood Lake, and is about a mile in 
length. It is said to be wonderfully well stocked 
with black bass, and is within easy reach of the Erie 
Railway. The members of the club are Joseph 
Coult, J. Kendall Smith, Samuel Pemberton, Her- 
bert Knight, Herman Unger, Edward Spaeth, Wil- 
liam B. Guild, Jr., and J. Frank Fort, of Newark ; 
E. A. Rhodes, H. G. Meeker, Benjamin C. Wil- 
liams, J. H. Stead, Z. Moses, W. I. Snyder, and 
R. H. Moses, of New York; Thomas Adams, of 
Brooklyn, and Fish Commissioner Frank Ward, of 
Newton. It is not proposed to build a club-house 
at the lake this year. 


A PARTY of amateur anglers of Newark, N. J., 
formed the Point Pleasant Club last winter, with the 
intention of building a fine club-house at Hopat- 
cong. They purchased a tract of land on the shore 
of the lake, and will camp there this summer. The 
cottage now on the property will be used as a dining- 
room and kitchen, and a club-house will probably 
be built next season. Among the members of this 
club are Abram Joralemon, Samuel D. Lines, Ed- 
ward E. Benedict, S. W. Thompson, David A. 
Nichols, W. L. Douglass, J. Ward, Edwin Woolley, 
M. H. Thompson, and J. M. Turner. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE meeting of the Intercollegiate Football Asso- 
ciation, held at New Haven on May 7, was attended 
by the following delegates: Yale was represented 
by Walter C. Camp, W. H. Corbin, and Harry 
Beecher; Harvard by A. F. Holden, B. M. Palmer, 
and J. H. Sears; Princeton by A. W. Cowan, E. 
O. Wagenhurst, and J. R. Barr; University Penn- 
sylvania by L. J. Howitz and F. A. Hurst; Wes- 
leyan by Frank Beattys, V. S. Coffin, and G. E. 
Manchester. The most radical changes made in 
the rules were in concession to Harvard. 

A tackle may now be made anywhere above the 
knees. 

The centre rush may now catch the ball and run, 
and force the opposite line, and thus gain ground. 

‘* Interference” was defined as using the hands 
or arms in any way to obstruct or hold a player who 
has not the ball, and no player can lay his hands 
upon, or interfere with by use of hands or arms, an 
opponent, unless he has the ball. This rule will 
prevent the rushers from blocking the ball when it 
has been snapped. 
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A ‘‘touch back” is a new term, and was defined 
as ‘‘made when a player touches the ball to the 
ground behind his goal, the impetus which sent the 
ball across the line having been received from oppo- 
nents.” 

FOOTBALL clubs have increased so much in Aus- 
tralia within the past year or two, and have become 
so strong, that the leading teams have wished for 
some time past to try their strength against a visit- 
ing picked team from England. Accordingly in- 
ducements were held out for a party of English 
players to visit the Australian Dominion, and last 
March a team of Rugby Union football players left 
Gravesend for Australia. Great difficulty had been 
experienced in getting a team together, for the Eng- 
lish Rugby Union had refused to countenance the 
undertaking in any way, and announced their inten- 
tion of regarding with a jealous eye anything ap- 
proaching an infringement of the laws prohibiting 
professionalism. But at last an independent party 
of amateurs of note were gathered, and they started 
on their trip as above mentioned. 


THE report of the treasurer of the Princeton Foot- 
ball Association for 1887 and 1888—October to 
April—shows the receipts at the Harvard game at 
Cambridge to have been $1,026, and expenses $575. 
The receipts at the Yale match at the Polo Grounds 
were $921, and the expenses $248. The team paid 
out $107 for shoes and $164 for footballs. The 
total receipts were $3,312, and expenses $3,260. 


KENNEL. 

THE following are the coming fixtures for the 
year: 

London International Bench Show, London, Ont., 
Canada, September 24, 25, 26 and 27. C. A. Stone, 
secretary. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

American Covrsing Club’s third annual meeting, 
October 15, Great Bend, Kan. Frank K. Doan, 
secretary. 

Indiana Kennel Club’s second annual meeting, 
Bicknell, Ind., November 1. Open to the world. 
P. T. Madison, secretary. 

American Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, 
West Point, Miss., December 10. C. W. Paris, 
secretary. 


LACROSSE. 


LAST year there were five district championships 
in connection with the Canadian Lacrosse Associa- 
tion. This season there are nine. 


ON June 2 the Nassau Athletic Club’s lacrosse 
team and the team of the Staten Island Cricket Club 
played a close contest on the grounds of the Flush- 
ing Athletic Club, Long Island. In one and a half 
hours’ play ‘six goals were obtained, four by the 
Staten Island team and two by the Nassau. Had 
it not been for Flannery’s fine play the Brooklyn 
men would not have scored a point. 


THE Capital and Ottawa lacrosse clubs have amal- 
gamated under the title of Ottawa Lacrosse Club. 
rhe new officers are: President, R. J. Devlin ; first 
vice-president, J. R. Booth ; second vice-president, 
G. B. Brophy; secretary, H. Morrison; treasurer, 
H. McRae. 

AT the annual meeting of the Toronto Lacrosse 
Club the following officers were elected: President, 
John Henderson ; first vice-president, Dr. J. F. W. 
Ross; second vice-president, J. R. McCaffrey ; 
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secretary, F. W. Garvin; treasurer, Wm. Logan; 
captain, J. S. Garvin. Committee: S S. Martin, 
J. W. Drynan, J. M. McDonald, and W. D. Don- 
aldson. The report of the executive for last season 
showed the remarkable record for the first twelve of 
twenty-one matches without one single loss. 


THE annual meeting of the Niagara Lacrosse 
Club was held at the Imperial Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
and was largely attended. It was decided the 
Niagaras should compete for the intermediate cham- 
pionship this year, and no doubt they will give a 
good account of themselves. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Hon. President, 
Dr. John Ferguson, M. P.; hon. vice-president, 
James Barry; president, Alexander Logan; vice- 
president, Samuel Mitchell; secretary, John Bamp- 
field; treasurer, Wm. Farrell; captain, George 
Phemister. The Niagaras have fitted up new 
grounds at a large expense. 


THE trip of the representative Toronto lacrosse 
team to England in May was a decided success, 
alike as regards the victorious career of the team 
and the social enjoyment which marked the tour. 
Financially it did not pay, as not more than actual 
expenses were realized. The record of the tour is 
as follows : 


March 29—Didsbury vs. Owens College, Manches- 
ter, won (5.1). 
‘* 31—Withington vs. South Manchester, won 


(7.0). 
April 3—Bradford vs. Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
won (8.3). 
4—Harrogate vs. Notts and Yorkshire, won 


(9.4). 
‘* 7—Withington vs. Manchester and District, 
won (6.1). 
g—West Kensington vs. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Past and Present, won (8.1). 

‘* 14—Wanstead vs. South Essex Clubs, won 
(11.2). 

I9—West Kensington vs. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Past and Present (abandoned 
through wet). 

21—Richmond vs. London Clubs, won (9.2). 

23—Heaton Mersey vs. Heaton Mersey, won 
(6.2). 

** 25—Liverpool vs. Liverpool and Southport, 

won (12.2). 

‘* 26—Belfast vs. North of Ireland, won (5.3). 

‘* 27—Belfast vs. Belfast T. C., won (7.3). 

28—Belfast vs. United Belfast, won (9.5). 

30—Newtownards, County Down, vs. County 
Down, won (4.1). 

Result, goals—Toronto, I0I ; opponents, 27. 


“e 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE Seabright Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club 
has the following fixtures for the month of July: 

July 7—Seabright vs. Staten Island; played at 
Seabright. 

July 14—Seabright vs. Claremont ; played at Sea- 
bright. 

July 21—Seabright vs. Belmont; played at Sea- 
bright. 

Other fixtures for July are as follows: 

July 4 and following days—Championship of the 
Western States, Chicago Lawn Tennis Club grounds, 
Chicago, Ill. 

July 1o—Tournament at Elberon, N. J. 

July 17—Invitation tournament of the Rockaway 
Hunt Club, Rockaway, L. I. 
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July 24 and following days—Championship of 
Long Island, grounds of the Meadow Club, South 
Hampton, L. I. 


THE first spring tennis tournament held by the 
Flushing Athletic Club was finished June 1 with the 
following scores : 


Preliminary Round—C. Hobart beat W.W. Reese, 
6-2, 6-1; R. Stevens beat J. V. Graham, Jr., 6-2, 
6-5. W. V. Draper beat F. A. Kellog, 6-3, 6-3; 
V. G. Hall beat R. H. Elliot by default; O. S. 
Campbell beat J. W. Raymond, 4-6, 6-5, 6-1. J. 
F. Hobart, H. L. Bogert, and A. W. Post, byes. 

First Round—H. L. Bogert beat J. F. Hobart, 
6-5, 3-6, 6-4; C. Hobart beat R. Stevens, 6-2, 
6-4; V. G. Hall beat W. V. Draper, 6-2, 6-4; A. 
W. Post beat O. S. Campbell, 6-5, 6-5. 

Second Round—C. Hobart beat H. L. Bogert, 
6-0, 6-0; A. W. Post beat V. G. Hall, 6-0, 6-4. 

Final Round—A. W. Post beat C. Hobart, 6-2, 
1-6, 6-5, 6-1. 


AT the Yale University Tennis meeting these off- 
cers were elected: President, R. W. Huntington, 
Jr., 89; vice-president, L. Howard, ’89 S.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. P. Ball, ’go. 


THE Orange Lawn Tennis Club held their Open 
Tournament at their grounds, Mountain Station, 
near Orange, N. J., on Wednesday, June 20, and 
following days. This club also held a handicap 
Single Tournament on Wednesday, June 13. _ 


THE Monona Tennis Club of North New York 
has reorganized for the season with Fred. J. Greene 
as president ; William S. French, vice-president ; 
Edgar V. Jacka, secretary-treasurer ; and Herbert 
G. Rockwell, field-captain. 

The grounds at Willis Avenue and 136th to 137th 
Street have been put in excellent condition for play- 
ing. 

The club is in a very prosperous condition and 
the membership is now about thirty. The Mononas 
would be pleased to hear from tennis clubs in rela- 
tion to friendly games; all communications to be 
addressed to Edgar V. Jacka, secretary, 602 E. 
135th Street, N. Y. 


THE Harlem Tennis Club, which has its grounds 
at No. 18 130th Street, recently adopted an amend- 
ment establishing lady members, and a limited num- 
ber of lady members have been accepted. 


A NEW lawn tennis club has been formed at Lin- 
den, near Rahway, N. J., with nineteen charter 
members. The officers are: President, E. W. Long- 
ley ; vice-president, Miss Nellie Gedney ; secretary, 
L. E. Rose; treasurer, Miss L. G. Mitchell. The 
club will be known as ‘*‘The Linden,” and _ its 
grounds will be ready for use early in June. 


AT the opening meeting of the Owen Sound— 
British Columbia—Lawn Tennis Club last April the 
following officers were elected: Hon. President, J. 
W. Renfrew; president, L. E. Tate; Ist -vice- 
president, A. H. L. Mackintosh; 2d vice-president, 
F. W. Merchant; hon. secretary-treasurer, R. L. F. 
Strathy : committee, W. A. Machaffer, George Mun- 
roe, L. H. Alexander, E. M. Smith, and J. M. Mc- 
Pherson. Patrons: Mayor Morrison, Judge Lane, 
and W. Tate Robertson. Patronesses: Mrs. D. A. 
Curasor, Mrs. Barnhart, Mrs. Tate, Mrs. Wanel, 
Miss Eaton. 
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THE first annual tournament for the championship 
of the Pacific coast will take place under the auspices 
of the California Lawn Tennis Club of San Fran- 
cisco, at Hotel del Monte, Montery, Cal., July 4. 
There will be double and single competitions with 
two prizes offered in each, played under the rules of 
the National Lawn Tennis Association, and open to 
all residents on the Pacific coast. The Peck & 
Snyder, 1888, ball will be used. 


AS we go to press, we note that the second annual 
tournament of the Southern Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation is to take place on the grounds of the Baltimore 
Cricket Club, at Mount Washington, on June 12 and 
13. Full notice will appear in our next number. 


MODEL YACHTING. 


THE first regatta of the American Model Yacht 
Club since its reorganization was held in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, on May 30, 1888. The breeze was 
very light. The first race of two heats was for first- 
class yachts, and was won by the schooner Vzhing, 
owned and sailed by C. Van Ness, of New York. 
She was the smallest yacht in her class, and also the 
only schooner at present in the club. She won both 
heats without the time allowed her by the larger 
yachts. 

The second race of two heats, which was for 
second-class yachts was a walk over for the sloop 
Mab, owned by W. W. Neff, and sailed by George 
Pigott, both of Brooklyn. The J/aéd was also the 
smallest yacht in her class. 

The third, which was for the third-class yachts, 
was a close race, but Vice-Commodore Lyon's sloop 
Georgia won both heats. 

The races were sailed under the club rules, which 
only provide for sailing to windward. The wind 
shifted and was strongest in the last race, which was 
over a longer course. 

The judge and starter was Jalvah Scott, and the 
referees were G. W. Townley and George Pigott. 

The next regatta will be held on July 4th; there 
will be three races, and a series of heats will be 
sailed in each race. 


ROWING. 


Fixtures for July are as follows : 

July 3 and 4—Cup and People’s Regatta, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

July 4 to 6—Henley (Eng.) Regatta. 

July 6 and 7—Minnesota and Winnipeg Amateur 
Rowing Association. Third Annual Regatta at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. 

July 13 and 14—Mississippi Valley Amateur Row- 
ing Association, Eleventh Annual Regatta, at Pull- 
man, IIl 

July 18 and 19—Sixteenth Annual Regatta of the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, at Sun- 
bury, Pa. 

July 24 and 25—Iowa State Amateur Rowing 
Association, Annual Regatta, at Spirit Lake. 

July 24 and 25—Northwestern Amateur Rowing 
Association, Twentieth Annual Regatta, on Reed's 
Lake, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 25—Central Pennsylvania Rowing Associa- 
tion, First Regatta, at Columbia, Pa. 


THE annual regatta of the Passaic River Associa- 
tion at Newark was witnessed by thousands of peo- 
ple. The great event was the eight-oared shell race, 
in which the Alcyone crew competed against the 
Fairmounts of Philadelphia, Vespers of New York, 
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and Staten Island Athletic Club. From the start to 
finish the race was one of the most exciting ever 
rowed on the Passaic. The crews started off to- 
gether, the Alcyone soon taking the lead and keeping 
well ahead for the first half, when they got lapping 
oars with the Vespers. They then got out of the 
course and didn’t finish. The Vespers were soon 
overtaken by the Fairmounts, who took the lead and 
kept it to the finish, The Vespers were second, 
Staten Island third. Time, 7m. 49%s 


THE sixteenth annual regatta of the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen will take place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 18 and 19, on the 
Fort Augusta course, on the Susquehanna River, at 
Sunbury, Pa., under the auspices of the following 
committee: F. P. Abercrombie, chairman ; Geo. H. 
Neff, secretary ; Jacob H. Swenk, Geo. Sergeant, 
Jr., D. Wallace Duncan. Regatta committee of 
the N. A. A. O.: Harvey K. Hinchman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. C. Parsons, Dixon, Ill.; C. G. Peter- 
sen, New York, N. Y.; James S. Aborn, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. Howard Gibson, secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The races will be as follows : Single- 
scull shells, senior, double-scull shells, pair-oared 
shells and four-oared shells for the challenge cups 
and plate of the National Association ; eight-oared 
shells for championship banner; single-scull shells 
for junior scullers only, and four-oared shells for 
juniors only. An individual prize to each winning 
oarsman and a handsome silk banner to the clubs of 
the winners. The races are open to the members 
of all amateur rowing clubs which have been duly 
organized three months prior to the holding of this 
regatta. All races are one mile and a half, straight- 
way. 


THE Narragansett Boat Club, of Providence, R. 
I., is governed by the following capable list of offi- 
cers: President, Hiram Kendall; vice-president, 
Frank D. Livermore; treasurer, Jeffrey Davis; 
secretary, William M. P. Bowen; captain, James S. 
Aborn; lieutenant, George F. Hall; governors, 
Howard I. Gardner, Isaac H. Southwick, Jr.; Frank 
A. Sheldon ; auditor, C. Harris Gurney. Secretary 
Bowen reports that the club’s rowing record for the 
past year was 4,931'4 miles, smaller than that of 
the preceding year, and made so by the more fre- 
quent use of crew boats ; 919 miles was the largest 
individual record, followed by 518% miles and 490 
miles ; about 524 miles was the average length of a 
** pull.” 

This club celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
March 6, it being one of the oldest rowing organ- 
izations in America. 


AT the annual meeting of the Yale University 
Boat Club the following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, L. F. Snipe, ’89; vice-president, S. A. Hart- 
well, ’89 ; secretary, R. F. Harrison, ’90; treasurer, 
Professor Wheeler; auditing committee, Professors 
Brewer and Richards, and A. H. Mosle, ’89. 


SHOOTING. 


\ THE Central Illinois Sportman’s Association’s 
tenth annual tournament of trap-shooting takes 
place at Jerseyville, Ill., July 24, 25, 26 and 27. 
Cam. R. Hutchison, secretary. 


THE announcement that a grand sharp-shooters’ 
festival was to occur at Newark, N. J., next July, 
says The Rifle, has attracted the attention of rifle- 
men far and wide, and many have at this early date 





expressed their intentions to attend. The arrange- 
ment for the tournament is in the hands of responsi- 
ble and practical riflemen, as well as the reputable 
business men of Newark, and there is evidence that 
the festival will surpass any previous tournament of 
the kind in this country. 


Two teams, representing the Harvard and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania shooting clubs, met at 
Watertown, May 10, in intercollegiate contest, and 
the Pennsylvania team won, scoring 131 birds to 
their opponents 125. At the Parker House the 
Harvard club entertained the team from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


TURF. 
RUNNING MEETINGS. 


June 14—July 4 
June 23—July 14 
July 4—Aug. 30 


Sheepshead Bay 
Chicago, IIl. 
Monmouth Park 


GROUND was broken on May 31 for the new one- 
mile racecourse on the property recently purchased 
by John Morris, on the road between Williamsbridge 
and West Chester village. The property comprises 
the farms formerly owned by N. G. Bradford, Den- 
ton, Pearsall, Abraham Hatfield, and George Den- 
nerlein, 350 acres in all. 


THE executive committee of the American Jockey 
Club adopted the following important additions to 
the racing rules on May 2: 

First—On and after September 1, 1888, no jockey 
shall be qualified to ride in any race unless duly 
licensed by the executive committee. 

Second—On and after September 1, 1888, no 
trainer shall be allowed to stable or train on the 
grounds of the American Jockey Club unless duly 
licensed by the executive committee, and no horse 
which shall be entered by any unlicensed trainer, or 
in his name or under his subscription, or of which 
he is wholly or partly the owner, or which shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the executive committee 
to be under his care, management, or superintend- 
ence, shall be qualified to run for any race. 

Third—Such license may be revoked at any time 
by the executive committee when, in their opinion, 
such revocation is necessary for the best interests of 
racing. 

YACHTING. 


Fixtures for July are as follows : 
July 4—Larchmont Club, Annual Regatta. 
4—Beverly (Mass.) Club, First Buzzards’ Bay 
Championship, at Monument Beach. 
‘* 4—Buffalo, Annual Regatta. 
‘* 7—Beverly, Swampscott Championship. 
‘« 7—Hull Yacht Club, Cruise. 
‘* -7—South Boston Yacht Club Regatta. 
** 97—Corinthian Club Race, at Marblehead. 
‘* r1—Beverly (Mass.) Club, First Open Sweep- 
stakes, at Marblehead. 
‘* 14—Beverly (Mass.) Club, Second Open Sweep- 
stakes, at Monument Beach. 
‘* 14—Hull (Mass.) Club, First Championship 
Race. 
** 20—Great Head, Moonlight Sail. 
‘* 21—Beverly (Mass.) Club, Third Open Sweep- 
stakes, at Monument Beach. 
‘* 21—Corinthian Club, Second Championship 
Regatta, at Marblehead. 
** 28—Corinthian Club, Ladies’ Day, at Marble- 
head. 
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July 28—Beverly (Mass.) Club, Second Buzzards’ 

Bay Championship, at Monument Beach. 
28—Hull (Mass.) Club, Sixty-seventh Regatta. 
** 31—Dorchester (Mass.) Club, Club Regatta. 


AT a meeting of the New York Yacht Club, 
March 22, $3,000 was voted for a fall regatta, to 
take place the first week of October, open to all 
yachts. The race will be to windward outside 
Sandy Hook. 


THE Boston Yacht Club boasts of a young lady, 
sister of one of the members, who in last year’s race 
steered a winning boat to victory, much to the envy 
of other feminine yachting enthusiasts. 


THE umpires of the American Association will 
travel a total of 36,959 miles this year. Of this dis- 
tance McQuaid will have to cover 10,369 miles ; Fer- 
guson, 9,420; Doescher, 8,740, and Gaffney, 8,430. 


THE Buffalo Yacht Club fleet at present consists 
of eleven yachts: Sloop Alarm, of Buffalo, John S. 
Provoost, owner ; sloop Edgar B. Jewett, of Buffalo, 
C. B. Hill and E. C. Roberts, owners; sloop Wa/- 
rus, of Buffalo, the Hon. H. H. Guenther, owner ; 
sloop Zurk, of Port Dover, Ont., Judge Livingston, 
of Simcoe, Ont., owner; sloop /o/anthe, of Belle- 
ville, Ont.; yawl Zmma, of Buffalo, A. N. Macnabb 
and L. G. Northrup, owners; schooner May Belle, 
of Buffalo, David Eckley, owner; cutter Sy/via, of 
Buffalo, R. W., A. S., and H. L. Chisholm, and 
H. E. Parrish, owners ; cutter Vera, of Port Dover, 
Ont., Andrew T. Ball, owner; cutter Zrchiless, of 
Oakville, Ont., Geo. H. Chisholm, owner; steamer 
Little Mack, of Dunkirk, N. Y., A. J. Avery, 
owner. ; 


THE New Haven Yacht Club is expecting a very 
lively season this year. Its membership has in- 
creased considerably, and many new yachts have 
been added to its fleet. The appropriation for 
prizes at its annual regatta has been larger than in 
any previous year, and it will invite entries from 
yachts of the Larchmont, New Rochelle, Knicker- 
bocker, Atlantic, and Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
clubs. 

THE Atlantic Yacht Club held their twenty-third 
annual regatta on Tuesday, June 12. 


IN the opening regatta of the season of the South- 
ern Yacht Club, of New Orleans, Susie B. won the 
first prize in her class; Mayflower the first prize in 
her class, and the schooner Harry 7. Howard won 
first in the working schooner class. The judges 
were Messrs. O. F. Valette, Harry T. Howard, and 
William Walsh. The timers were Messrs. John 
liawkins, Harry Bonnabel and James Rea. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[7his department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets. | 


Fair Play, New Haven, Conn.—True, Sir: Mr. 
Lorenz Reich, the world-renowned dealer in Tokayer 
Ausbruch—whose wine we endorsed so heartily in 
our June answer to Stimulants, St. Louis—is not 
one of our advertising patrons like Kirk and the St. 
Louis Wine Co. We only wrote what we believed 
in the interests of our St. Louis friend and did 
not mention Cook's Imperial Extra Dry, because 
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we supposed a citizen of St. Louis familiar with the 
excellent champagne of the St. Louis Wine Com- 
pany. We certainly did not mean to ignore the 
excellence of a wine which eminent chemists of the 
United States and Europe certify to be absolutely 
free from adulteration. For our own part, we pre- 
fer the Great Western or Cook's Imperial to any 
other champagnes, and mainly because we believe 
them to be strictly pure and altogether the equal of 
any imported. 


A. C. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis.—Yes, the man- 
ufacturers of woolen goods have also provided a 
comfortable covering for head and foot. The most 
delightful experience we ever enjoyed came to us 
one day when, after a ten hours’ march, we put our 
weary feet into a pair of tourist’s slippers. We 
understand the manufacturers, Daniel Green & Co., 
122 East 13th Street, N. Y., are making arrange- 
ments to sell these slippers on steamboats and rail- 
ways, so that travellers may be able to secure their 
foot covering as readily as we now buy the skull-cap. 


Tennis Player.—As you will learn from our arti- 
cle on lawn tennis, the reason that W. Renshaw is 
no longer English champion is that he injured his 
arm shortly before the championship meeting at 
Wimbledon last year. 


Reader of OUTING.—You are quite correct. OuT- 
ING was first published in Boston, in October, 1882. 

The supply of the original numbers is now quite 
exhausted, and they are only obtainable from private 
sources. The present management intend repub- 
lishing the principal articles of the early numbers as 
free supplements. 


Horseman.—Maud S. made her record of 2.083/ 
at Cleveland, O., July 30, 1885. Her previous 
record of 2.091% was made at Lexington, Ky., No- 
vember I1, 1884. 


Englishman, Virginia.—The rule reads: ‘‘A 
bisque is one point which can be taken by the re- 
ceiver of the odds at any time in the set, except as 
follows : 

(a). A bisque cannot be taken after a service is 
delivered. 

(b). The server may not take a bisque after a 
fault, but the striker out may do so.” 


Tennis, Titusville, Pa.—OvTING will in its records 
give full statistics of the various lawn tennis tourna- 
ments to be held during the season. 


H. Blackburn, Susquehanna, Pa.—OvrTinG from 
time to time publishes just such information as you 
ask for. The particular route you indicate may not 
be fully given. A good map of that group of lakes 
will give you the points you need. When you get to 
the canal the remainder of the journey is all plain 
sailing. 


John Keller, Arlington, N. ].—There have been 
no published accounts of canoe cruises up the Hud- 
son, but that river is ‘‘canoeable” from a point 
twenty miles above Albany to its mouth. If intend- 
ing to cruise the upper Hudson above Albany the 
cruiser should come down stream, as the current is 
very strong. Below Albany the current is of no 
account. There are plenty of good camping spots 
along either shore below Albany. . 


Chas. V. Burke, Newark, N._7.—The most com- 
plete work on canoe sails is Stephens’s ‘* Canoe and 
Boat-Building for Amateurs,” 
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